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PREFACE. 


Few  passages  of  history  are  more  striking  thau 
those  which  record  the  efforts  of  the  earlier  French 
Jesuits  to  convert  the  Indians.  Full  as  they 
are  of  dramatic  and  philosophic  interest,  bearing 
strongly  on  the  political  destinies  of  America,  and 
closely  involved  with  the  history  of  its  native  pop- 
u-iation,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  have  been  left 
so  long  in  obicurity.  While  the  infant  colonies  of 
England  still  clung  leebly  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, events  deeply  ominous  to  their  future  were 
in  progress,  unknown  to  them,  in  the  veiy  heart  of 
the  continent.  It  mil  be  seen,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
volume,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  found  strange 
allies  in  this  Western  World. 

The  sources  of  information  concerning  the  early 
Jesuits  of  New  France  are  very  copious.  7)i'.ring 
a  period  of  forty  years,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission 
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sent,  every  summer,  long  and  detailed  reporta,  em- 
bodying or  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, to  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  at  Paris, 
where  they  were  annually  published,  in  duodecimo 
volumes,  forming  the  remarkable  series  known  as 
the  Jesuit  Relations.     Though  the  productions  of 
men  of  scholastic  traming,  they  are  simple  and 
often  crude  in  style,  as  might  be  expected  of  nar- 
ratives hastily  written  in  Indian  lodges   or   rude 
mission-houses  in  the  forest,  amid  annoyances  and 
interruptions  of  all  kinds.     In  respect  to  the  value 
of   their  contents,  they  are  exceedingly  unequal. 
Modest  records  of  marvellous  adventures  and  sacri- 
fices, and  vivid  pictures  of  forest-life,  alternate  with 
prolix  and  monotonous  details  of  the  conversion  of 
individual  savcges,  and  the  praiseworthy  deportment 
of  some  exemplary  neophyte.     With  rega^     to  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  primitive  inhabitante 
of  North  America,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
their  value  as  an  authority.     I  should  add,  that  the 
closest  examination  has  left  me  no  doubt  that  these 
missionaries  wrote  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that 
the  Relations  hold  a  high  place  as  authentic  and 
trustworthy  historical  documents.     They  are  very 
scarce,  and  no  complete  collection  of  them  exists  m 
America.     The  entire  series  was,  however,  repub- 
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lished,  in   1858,  by  the  Cunadian  government,  in 
three  large  octavo  volumes.' 

These  form  but  a  part  of  "ae  siuriving  writings 
of  the  I'rench- American  Jesuits.  Many  addition  ^ 
reports,  memoirs,  journals,  and  letters,  official  and 
private,  have  come  down  to  us ;  some  of  Avhich 
have  recently  been  printed,  while  others  remain  in 
manuscript.  Nearly  every  prominent  actor  in  the 
scenes  to  be  described  has  left  hi  own  record  of 
events  in  which  he  bore  part,  in  the  shape  of  re- 
ports to  his  Superiors  or  letters  to  his  friends.  1 
have  studied  and  compared  these  authorities,  as 
well  as  a  great  mass  of  collateral  evidence,  with 
more  than  usual  care,  striving  to  secure  the  great- 
est possible  accuracy  of  sta<^ement,  and  to  reproduce 
an  image  of  the  past  with  photographic  clearness 
and  truth. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  the  volume  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
set  forth  in  it  is  essential  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  narrative  which  follows. 

Tn  the  collection  of  material,  I  have  received 

*  Both  edidoni  —  the  old  and  tlie  new  —  are  cited  in  the  ibllowing 
pages.  Where  the  reference  ia  to  the  old  edition,  it  is  indicated  by  the 
name  of  the  publisher  (Cramoiay),  appended  to  the  citation,  in  brackets. 

In  extractti  given  in  the  notes,  the  antiquated  orthography  and  ac- 
centuation are  preserved. 
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valuable  aid  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Shea,  Rev.  Jbelix 
Martin,  S.J.,  the  Abbes  Laverdiere  and  H.  R. 
Casgrain,  Dr.  J.  C.  Tache,  and  the  late  Jacques 
Viger,  Esq. 

I  propose  to  devote  the  next  volume  of  this  se- 
ries to  the  discovery  and  occupation  by  the  French 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Boston,  1st  May.  1867. 
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NATIVE    TRIBES. 

DlVISIOKB.  —  ThB    AlOONQDINS.  —  ThB    HuBONfl.  —  ThBIB    HoDiiES. 
—  FOKTIFICATIONS.  —   HaBITS.  —  AbTS.  —  WOUEM.  —  TbADB.  — 

Fbbtitities.  —  Medicine.  —  The  Tobacco  Nation.— The  Nsr- 
TBAL8.  —  The  Ebies.  — Thk  An dabtes.  —  The  Iboqdoib.  —  So- 
cial AND  Political  Oroanization.  —  Iroquois   Inbtitctiors, 

CUBTOMB,    AND    CHARACTER.  —  InOIAN    ReLIOION    AND    SCPEBSTI- 

TioMB.  —  The  Indian  Mind. 

America,  when  it  became  known  to  Europeans,  was, 
as  it  had  long  been,  a  scene  of  wide-spread  revolution. 
North  and  South,  tribe  was  gi\'ing  place  to  tribe,  lan- 
guage to  language ;  for  the  Indian,  hopelessly  unchang- 
ing in  respect  to  individual  and  social  development,  was, 
as  regarded  tribal  relations  and  local  haunts,  mutable  as 
the  wind.  In  Canada  and  the  northern  section  of  the 
United  States,  the  elements  of  change  were  especially 
active.  The  Indian  population  which,  in  1535,  Cartier 
found  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  had  disappeared  at  the 
opening  of  the-  next  century,  and  another  race  had  suc- 
ceeded, in  language  and  customs  widely  different ;  while, 
in  the  region  now  forming  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
power  was  rising  to  a  ferocious  vitality,  which,  but  for 
the  presence  of  Europeans,  would  probably  have  sub- 
jected, absorbed,  or  exterminated  every  other  Indian 
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community  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  vast  tract  of  wilderness  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  tlic  Carolinas  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
was  divided  between  two  groat  families  of  tribes,  distin- 
guished by  a  radical  dillcrence  of  language.     A  part  of 
Virginia  and  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Southeastern 
.Vew  York,  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Lower  Canada  were  occupied,  so  far  as  occupied 
at  all,  by  tribes  speaking  various  Algonquin  languages 
and  dialects.    They  extended,  moreover,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  into  tho  dreary  Northern  wastes 
beyond.     Tiiey  held  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana,  and  detached  bands  ranged  the  lonely  huntuig- 
ground  of  Kentucky.^ 

Like  a  great  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Algonquins  lay 
the  country  of  tribes  speaking  the  generic  tongue  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  true  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  extended 
through  Central  New  York,  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Genesee.  Southward  lay  the  Andastes,  on  and  near  the 
Susquehanna;  westward,  the  Eries,  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Neutral  Nation,  along  its 
northern  shore  from  Niagara  towards  the  Detroit ;  whUe 
the  towns  of  the  Hurons  lay  near  the  lake  to  which  they 
have  left  their  name.^ 


Vf 


»  The  word  Algonq  n  ig  here  used  in  its  broadest  signification.  It 
was  onginally  appUed  to  a  group  of  tribes  nortii  of  tlie  River  St  Law 
renoe.  The  difference  of  language  between  tlie  original  Algonquins  and 
the  Abenaquis  of  New  England,  the  Ojibwas  of  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the 
Ilhnow  of  the  West,  corresponded  to  the  difference  between  French  and 
Itoban.  or  Italian  and  Spanish.  Each  of  these  languages,  again,  had  its 
dialects,  like  those  of  different  provinces  of  France. 

»  To  the  above  general  statements  there  was,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ieventeenth  century,  but  one  exception  worth  notice.  A  detached 
branch  of  the  Dahcotah  stock,  the  Winnebago,  w.i,  estallished  south  of 
Ureen  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  midst  of  Algonquins;  and  amall 
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Of  ^he  Algonquin  populations,  the  densest,  despite  a 
recent  epdemic  which  had  swept  them  off  by   housands 
was  m  New  England.     Here  were  Mohicans,  P  "u  '  ' 
Narragansetts,  Wan.panoags,  Massachusetts,  Penacook  ' 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Puritan.     On  the  whole  these 
savages  were  favorable  specin.ens  of  the  Algonquin  stock 
belonpng  to  that  section  of  it  which  tilled  th'e  soiramJ 
was  thus  in  some  measure  spared  the  extremes  of  misery 
and  degradation  to  which  the  wandering  hunter  tr  bes 
were  often   reduced.     They  owed   mucE,   also    t     th 
bounty  of  the  sea    and  hence  they  tended  towards  the 
coast;  winch,  before  the  epidemic,  Champlain  and  8mUh 
had   seen   at   many  points  studded  with  wigwams  and 

ers::ard  .'^trr  °'™^^'"-  ^^^'•'  *^^' '--  «'- 

eastward,  for  the  Iroquois  pursued  them  with  an  invet. 
erne  enmity.  Some  paid  yearly  tribute  to  their  tyran  s^ 
while  others  were  still  subject  to  their  inroads,  flyi„.  i„' 
terror  at  the  sound  of  the  Moliawk  war-cry.  We^ard" 
the  population  thmned  rapidly;  northward,  it  soon  dis- 
Weared.  Northern  New  Hampshire,  the  whole  of 
Vermon  ,  and  Western  Massachusetts  had  no  human 
tenants  but  the  roving  hunter  or  prowling  warrior 

We  have  said  that  this  group  of  tribes  was  relatively 
^ery  populous ;  yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whcti,  r  all 
of  them  united,  had  union  been  possible,  could  have 
mustered  eight  thousand  fighting  men.  To  speak  fur- 
ther of  them  ,s  needless,  for  they  were  not  within  the 
sa,pe  of  the  Jesuit  labors.  The  heresy  of  heresies  had 
pl^anted  itself  among  them;  and  it  was  for  the  apostle 
l!-liot,  not  the  Jesuit,  to  essay  their  conversion.^ 

Dahcotah  bands  had  hIso  planted  themselves  on  the  eastern  .\A.  of  ♦>. 
Mississippi,  nearly  in  the  same  ktitude  ^  °^  ^"^ 

'  These  Indians,  the  Armouchiquols  of  the  old  French  writers,  were 
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Landing  at  Boston,  three  years  before  a  solitude,  let 
the  traveller  push  northward,  pass  the  River  Piscataqua 
and  tlie  Penacooks,  and  cross  the  River  Saco.  Here,  a 
change  of  dialect  would  indicate  a  diflferent  tribe,  or 
group  of  tribes.  These  were  the  Abenaqxiis,  found 
chiefly  along  the  course  of  the  Kennebec  and  other  riv- 
ers, on  wliose  banks  they  raised  their  rude  harvests, 
and  whose  streams  they  ascended  to  hunt  the  moose  and 
bear  in  the  forest  desert  of  Northern  Maine,  or  descended 
to  fish  in  the  neighboring  sea.^ 

Crossing  the  Penobscot,  one  found  a  visible  descent  in 
the  scale  of  humanity.  Eastern  Maine  and  the  whole 
of  New  Brunswick  were  occupied  by  a  race  called 
Etcliemins,  to  whom  agriculture  was  unknown,  though 
the  sea,  prolific  of  fish,  lobsters,  and  seals,  greatly 
lightened  their  miseries.  The  Souriquois,  or  Micniacs, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  closely  resembled  them  in  habits  and 
condition.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
was  no  population  worthy  of  the  name.  From  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  southern  border 
of  the  great  river  had  no  tenants  but  hunters.  North 
ward,  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
roamed  the  scattered  hordes  of  the  Papinachois,  Bersi- 

in  a  state  of  chronic  war  witli  the  tribes  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Champlain,  on  his  voyage  of  1603,  heard  strange  accounts  of 
them.  The  following  is  literally  rendered  from  the  first  narrative  of  that 
heroic,  but  credulous  explorer. 

"  They  are  savages  of  shape  altogether  monstrous  •  for  their  heads  are 
small,  their  bodies  short,  and  their  arms  thin  as  a  skeleton,  as  are  also 
their  thighs ;  but  their  legs  are  stout  and  long,  and  all  of  one  size,  and, 
when  they  are  seated  on  their  htels,  their  knees  rise  more  than  half  a 
foot  above  their  head.4,  which  seems  a  thing  strange  and  against  Nature. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  active  and  bold,  and  they  have  the  best  country  on 
all  the  coast  towards  Acadia."  —  Dei  Sauvages,  t.  84. 

This  story  may  match  that  of  the  great  city  uf  Norembega,  on  the 
Penobscot,  with  its  population  of  dwarfs,  as  reL.,t»d  by  Jean  Alphonte. 

1  The  Tarratines  of  New-England  writers  were  the  Abenaquii,  or  a 
portion  of  them. 
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I    amites,  and  others,  included  by  the  French  under  the 
general  name   of  Montagnais.     When,  in   spring,   the 
French  trading-ships  arrived  and  anchored  in  the  port 
of  Tadoussac,  they  gathered  from  far  and  near,  toiling 
painfully  through  the  desolation  of  forests,  mustering  by 
hundreds  at  the  point  of  traffic,  and  setting  up  their 
bark  wigwams  along  the   strand  of  that  wild  harbor. 
They  were  of  the  lowest  Algonquin  type.     Their  ordi- 
nary sustenance  was  derived  from  the  chase;   though 
often,  goaded  by  deadly  famine,  they  would  subsist  on 
roots,  the  bark  and  buds  of  trees,  or  the  foulest  offal ; 
and  '  -  extremity,  even  cannibalism  was  not  rare  among 
them. 

Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  WcWi  seldom  that  the 
sight  of  a  human   form  gave  relief  to  the  loneliness, 
until,  at  Quebec,  the  roar  of  Champlain's  cannon  from 
the  verge  of  the  cliff  announced  that  the  savage  prologue 
of  the  American  drama  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe  was  advancing  on  the  scene. 
Ascending  farther,  all   was  solitude,  except  at  Three 
Rivers,  a  noted  place  of  trade,  where  a  few  Algonquins 
of  the  tribe  called  Atticamegues  might  possibly  be  seen. 
The  fear  of  the  Iroquois  was  everywhere;  and  as  the 
voyager  passed  some  wooded  point,  or  thicket-covered 
island,  the  whistling  of  a  stone-headed  arrow  proclaimed, 
perhaps,  the  presence   of  these  fierce  marauders.     At 
Montreal  there  was  no  human  life,  save  during  a  brief 
space  in  early  summer,  when  the  shore  swarmed  witii 
savages,  who  had  come  to  the  yearly  trade  from  the 
great  communities  of  the  interior.     To-^ay  there  were 
dances,  songs,  and  feastings;   to-morrow  all  again  was 
solitude,  and  the  Ottawa  was  covered  with  the  canoes  of 
the  returning  warriors. 
Along  this  stream,  •         ^  route  of  .:  £c,  the  silence 
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of  the  wilderness  was  broken  only  by  the  splash  of  the 

passing  paddle.     To  the  north  of  the  river  there  was 

indeed  a  small  Algonquin  band,  called  La  Petite  Nation, 

together  with  one  or  two  other  feeble  communitieib ;  but 

they  dwelt   far  from   the  banks,  through   fear  of  the 

ubiquitous  Iroquois.     It  was  nearly  three  hunJred  miles, 

by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  before  one  reached  that 

Algonquin  tribe,  La  Nation  de  Vlsle,  who  occupied  the 

great  island  of  the  Allumettes.    Then,  after  many  a  day 

of  lonely  travel,  the  voyager  found  a  savage  welcome 

among   the  Nipissings,  on   the  lake  which   bears  tiieir 

name ;  and  then  circling  west  and  south  for  a  hundred 

and  fifty  miles  of  solitude,  he  reached  for  the  first  time  a 

people  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois  tongue.     Here 

all  was  changed.     Populous  towns,  rude  fortifications, 

and  an  extensive,  though  barbarous  tillage,  indicated  a 

people  far  in  advance  of  the  famished  wanderers  of  the 

Saguenay,  .r  their  less  abject  kindred  of  New  England. 

These  were  the  Hurons,  of  whom  the  modern  Wyandots 

are  a  remnant.     Both  in  themselves  and  as  a  type  of 

their  generic  stock  they  demand  more  than  a  passing 

notice.^ 

■>THE   HURONS. 

More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  Hu- 
rons vanished  from  their  ancient  seats,  and  the  settlers 
of  this  rude  solitude  stand  perplexed  and  wondering  over 
the  relics  of  a  lost  people.    In  the  damp  shadow  of  what 

1  The  usual  confusion  of  Indian  tribal  names  prevails  in  the  case  of 
the  Hurons.     The  following  are  their  synonymes  :  — 

Hurons  (of  French  origin);  Ochateguins  (Champlain)  ;  Attigouantans 
(the  name  of  o- .  of  their  tribes,  used  by  Champlain  for  tlie  whole 
nation);  Ouendat  (their  true  name,  according  to  Lalemant);  Yendat. 
Wyandot,  Guyandot  (corruptions  of  the  preceding) ;  Ouaouakecinatouek 
(Potier),  Quatogies  (Colden). 
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seems  a  virgin  forest,  the  axe  and  plough  bring  strange 
8  cret.  to    ,g ht:  huge  pits,  close  packed  with  skolotons 
aiid  disjointed  bones,  mixed  with  weapons,  copper  kettles 
beads,  and    trinkets.     Not  even   the  strLggU^g  Algon! 
quins  who  l.ngor  aboift  the  scene  of  Huron  prosperity 
can  tell  then-  origin.     Yet,  on  ancient  worm-eaten  pages.' 
between  covers  of  begrimed  parcimient,  the  daily  life  of 
this  ruined  connnunity,  its  firesides,  its  festivals,  its  fu- 
neral rites,  are  painted  with  a  minute  and  vivid  fidelity 

The  ancient  country  of  the  IJurons  is  now  the  north- 
ern  and  eastern  portion  of  .simcoe  County,  Canada  West 
and  18   embraced  within  the  peninsula  formed   by  the 
Nottawassaga  and  Matchedash  Bays  of  Lake  Huron,  the 
River  Severn,  and  Lake  Simcoe.     Its  area  was  small, - 
18  population  comparatively  large.     In  the  year  1639 
tiie  Jesuits  made  an  enumeration  of  all  its  villages,  dwell- 
mgs,  and  families.     The  result  showed  thirty-t^o  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  with  seven  hundred  dwellings,  about 
four  thousand  families,  and  twelve  thousand  adult  per- 
sons or  a  total  j.opulation  of  at  least  twenty  thousand.^ 

The  region  whose  boundaries  we  have  given  was  an 
alternation  of  meadows  and  deep  forests,  interlaced  with 

*  Lalemant,  Relation  det  Hurons    1640    .<?«  ir,.«^  •     .      tt- 
an.   "de  feux  enuiron  deux  n-iHe/efenuiS,  ^^~^  e  ZZ'' 

evidence  of  a  total  popu.ation^ttCedrng''  tr  Sutj"  'aT'' 
family  usually  numbered  from  five  to  eiulit  person,  "'^"''"'^-  ^^  "u™" 
Huron  towns  changed  from  year  to^ear!"  S.^iairT'l^d^L:  cI.::  t 

Jllages.  and.  «s  i.e  thinks,  thirt;  thou^ncf  ifuL  ''  Tth  JZ^S 
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footpaths  leading  from  town  to  town.    Of  these  towr*, 
some  were  fortified,  but  the  greater  number  were  open 
and  defeucexess.    They  were  of  a  construction  common 
to  all  tribes  of  Iroquois  lineage,  and  peculiar  to  them. 
Nothing  similar  exists  at  the  present  day.^    Ihey  covered 
a  space  of  from  one  to  ten  acres,  the  dwellings  clustermg 
together  with  little  or  no  pretension  to  order.    In  gen 
eral,  these  singular  structures  were  about  thirty  or  thirty 
6ve  feet  in  length,  breadth,  and  height;  but  many  were 
much  larger,  and  a  few  were  of  prodigious  length.     In 
gome  of  the  villages  there  were  dwellings  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  though  in  breadth  and  height  they 
did  not  much  exceed  the  others."    In  shape  tliey  were 
miich  like  an  arbor  overarching  a  garden-walk.    Iheir 
frame  was  of  tall  and  strong  saplings,  planted  in  a  double 
row  to  form  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  bent  till  they  met, 
and  lashed  together  at  the  top.    To  these  other  poles 
were  bound  transversely,  and   the  whole  was  c.vered 
with  large  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the  oak,  elm,  spruce,  or 
white  cedar,  overlapping  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof,  upon 
which,  for  their  better  security,  split  poles  were  made  fast 
with  cords  of  linden  bark.     At  the  crown  of  the  arch 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  an  opening  a  toot 
wide  was  left  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the  escape 
of  smoke.    At  each  end  was  a  close  porch  of  similar 

1  The  t,ennanent  bark  village-  of  the  Dahcotah  of  the  St.  Peter's  »re 

nonulation  "On  a  close  inspection  ol  the  forest.  Dr.  Tach^  ""'""J* 
me  Te  greatest  part  of  it  seen.s  to  have  been  cleared  at  forn.er  penods^ 
^d  alnLfthe  onl^  places  bearing  the  chanveter  of  the  pnnut.ve  fores* 

""  »' nXr'S-  *«  ""rons.  1«35.  31.  Chan^plain  says  that  he  ea. 
tl.em.^riTl6.  Lore  than  thirty  fathon.s  long  while  Van..  -lonck  r. 
SS  the  length,  from  actual  measurement,  of  an  Iroquois  e.  at  . 

Cr^d  and  eighty  yards,  or  five  hund«d  and  forty  feet! 
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ponstruction ;  and  here  were  stowed  casks  of  bark,  filled 
with  smoked  fish,  Indian  corn,  and  other  stores  not  liable 
to  injury  from  frost.     Within,  on  both  sides,  were  wide 
scaffolds,  four  feet   from  tlie   floor,  and  extending  the 
entire  lengtli  of  the  house,  like  the  seats  of  a  colossal 
omnibus.^    These  were  formed  of  thick  sheets  of  bark, 
supported  by  posts  and  transverse  poles,  and  covered 
with  mats  and  skins.     Here,  in  summer,  was  the  sleep- 
ing place  of  the  inmates,  and  the  space  beneath  served 
for  storage  of  their  firewood.     The  fires  were  on   the 
ground,  in  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the  house.     Each 
suflliccd  for  two  families,  who,  in  winter,  slept  closely 
packed  around   them.     Above,  just  under   the  vaulted 
roof,  were  a  great  nimiber  of  poles,  like  the  perches  of  a 
hen-roost,  and  here  were  suspended  weapons,  clothing, 
skins,  and  ornaments.     Here,  too,  in  harvest  time,  the 
squaws  hung  the  ears  of  unsheiled  corn,  till  the  rude 
abode,  through   all   its  length,  seemed   decked   with   a 
golden   tapestry.     In  general,  however,  its  only  lining 
was  a  thick  coating  of  soot  from  the  smoke  of  fires  with 
neither  draught,  chimney,  nor  window.     So  pungent  was 
the  smoke,  that  it  produced  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
attended  in  old  age  with  frequent  blindness.     Another 
annoyance  was  the  fleas ;  and  a  third,  tlie  unbridled  and 
unruly  children.     Privacy  there  was  none.    The  house 
was  one  chamber,  sometimes  lodging  more  than  twenty 
families.^ 

»  Often,  especially  among  the  Iroquois,  the  internal  arranj-ement  was 
different.  The  scaffolds  or  plattbnus  were  raised  only  a  foot  from  the 
earthen  floor,  and  were  only  twelve  or  thirteen  feel  long,  with  ii;i  .Tven- 
ing  spaces,  where  the  occupants  stored  their  family  provisions  and  other 
articles.  Five  or  six  feet  above  was  another  platform,  often  occupied  by 
children.  One  pair  of  platforms  sufficed  for  a  family,  and  here  during 
summer  they  slept  pv-Uiuuil,  in  the  clothes  they  wore  by  day,  and  witiiout 
pillows. 

*  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  houses  is 
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He  who  entered  on  a  winter  night  beheld  a  itrange 
Bpectaclo:  the  vista  of  fires  lighting  the  smoky  concave; 
the  bronzed  groups  encircling  each,  — cooking,  eating, 
gamljling,  or  amusing  themselves  with  idle  badinage; 
shrivelled  squaws,  hi.lcous  with  threescore  years  of 
hardship;  grisly  old  warriors,  scarred  with  Iroquois 
war-clubs;  young  aspirants,  whose  honors  wore  yet  to 
be  won;  damsels  gay  with  oclire  and  wampum;  lostless 
children  pcllmcU  witii  restless  dogs.  Nt)w  a  tongue  ot 
resinous  Eame  painted  each  wild  feature  in  ^ivid  light ; 
'ow  the  fitful  gleam  expired,  and  the  group  vanished 
from  sight,  as  their  nation  has  vanished  from  history. 

The  fortifiea  towns  of  the  ilurons  were  all  on  the  aide 

,h.t  nf  Sairard  V'  ■  «  des  Huron*,  118.  See  also  Cl.araplain  (16-27),  7»; 
tl^^ZuJk  J.ro,.,  1635.  31;  Van.ienlonck  AW  N.,.r^ 
%  Y  Hist.  Coll.,  »coml  Ser.,  1. 1%  ;  Lafltau,  .»/<.«« ,/..  Smv,.;,e.  II.  10. 
The  account  given  by  Carrier  of  the  houses  l.e  «aw  at  Montreal  corre- 
IZ^^^  t?.e  above.  He  describes  them  as  about  fitty  yard,  long. 
TtVi  c*  e,  there  were  partial  partitions  for  the  several  fanuhes,  an.l  , 
^rt  of  loft  above.  Many  of  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  house,  were  of 
Slar  construction.  tl>e  partitions  being  at  the  sides  only,  leavrng  a  w>do 
passage  down  the  n.iddle  of  the  house.  Bartrau..  a.rvaU<..on  aMun., 
'frTpen,.ylrau;o  ,o  CanoJa,  gives  a  description  and  plan  of  the  Ir^um^ 
Council-House  in  1751.  which  was  of  this  construction.  Indeed  the  Iro 
ouoTpre served  th.s  mode  of  building,  in  all  essential  ponUs.  down  to  a 
Je<int  period.  They  usually  framed  the  sides  of  the.r  houses  on  rows  ot 
updlt  Ists.  arched  with  separate  poles  for  the  roof.  The  Hurons.  no 
Zb  did^th;same  in  their  larger  structures.  For  a  door  there  wa.  a 
shrt  of  bark  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  or  suspended  by  cords  from  above 

On  he  site  of  Huron  towns  which  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the  size, 
Bhane  and  arrangement  of  the  houses  can  still,  in  some  instances,  be 
^!S  hy  remains  in  ti.e  form  of  charcoal,  as  well  as  by  the  charred 
bones  and  fragments  of  pottery  found  among  the  aslies. 

Dr  Tachc.  after  a  zeaU.us  and  minute  exam.naUon  of  the  Huror 
country,  extended  througli  five  years,  writes  to  me  as  follows.  From 
the  remains  I  have  found,  I  can  vouch  for  the  scrupulous  correctnes.  of 
our  ancient  writers.  With  the  aid  of  their  indications  and  description  , 
; irS  able  to  detect  the  sites  of  villages  in  ri.e  midst  of  the  forest, 
and  by  the  study,  in  situ,  of  archaeological  monument^,,  small  a^  they  ^c 
to  understand  and  confirm  their  many  interesting  details  ofth?  habits 
and  especially  the  funeral  rite.,  of  these  extraordinary  tnbes. 
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exposed  to  Iroquoig  incursiong.    The  fortificatioMs  of  all 
this  family  of  tribes  were,  like  tlioir  dwellings,  in  rssen- 
Hal  points  alike.    A  situation  was  chosen  favorable  to 
defence,  — the  bank  of  a  lake,  the  crown  of  a  difficult 
hill,  or  a  high  point  of  land  in  the  fork  of  confluent 
nvers.    A  ditch,  several  feet  deep,  was  dug  around  the 
village,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  on  the  inside.    Trees 
were  then  felled  by  an  alternate  process  of  burning  and 
hacking   the   burnt  part  with   stone   hatchets,  and   by 
similar  means  wore  cut  into  lengths  to  form  palisades. 
These  were   planted  on  tlie  cml)ankment,  in  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  concentric  rows,  — those  of  each  row  in' 
dining  towards  Hiosa  of  the  other  rows  until  they  inter- 
sected.    The  whole  was  lined  within,  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  with  heavy  sheets  of  bark ;  and  at  the  top,  where 
tlie  palisades  crossed,  was  a  gallery  of  timber  for  the 
defenders,    together    with    wooden    gutters,    by  which 
streams  of  water  could  be  poured  down  on  fires  kindled 
by  the  enemy.     Magazines  of  stones,  and  rude  ladders 
for  mounting  the  rampart,  completed  the  provision  for 
defence.     The  forts  of  the  Iroquois  were  stronger  and 
more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  Hurons ;  and  to  this  day 
large  districts  in  Now  York  are  marked  with  frequent 
remains  of  their  ditches  and  embankments.^ 

Among  these  tribes  there  was  no  individual  ownership 
of  laud,  but  each  family  had  for  the  time  exclusive  right 

...  1.  T.^,*"*  ''  "°  mathematical  regularity  in  tliese  works.  In  their  fonn 
the  builders  were  guided  merely  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  FrequenUy 
a  precipice  or  river  sufficed  for  partial  defence,  and  the  line  of  embank- 
ment  occurs  only  on  one  or  two  sides.  In  one  instance,  distinct  traces  of 
a  double  bne  of  palisades  are  visible  along  the  embankment.  (See  Sauier 
Abanffmal  Mmuments  of  New  York.  88.)  It  is  probable  that  the  palis«ie 
was  planted  first,  and  the  earth  heaped  around  it  In.leed,  this  iHtated 
by  the  Tuscarora  Indian,  Cusick,  in  his  curious  Histury  of  the  Six  No- 
hoM  (Iroquois).  Brebeuf  says,  that  as  early  as  1636  tile  .Jesuits  tauirbt 
the  Hurons  to  buUd  n  tangular  palisaded  works,  with  bastion..    The  bo 
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to  aa  much  as  it  saw  fit  to  cultivate.  Tlie  clearing  pro- 
cess—  a  most  toilsome  one  —  coiiHisted  in  hacking  off 
branches,  piling  them  together  with  bniHliwood  arou  1 
the  foot  of  tlte  standing  trunks,  and  sotting  fire  to  the 
whole.  The  squaws,  working  with  their  hoes  of  wood 
aud  bone  among  the  charred  stumps,  sowed  their  corn, 
beans,  pumpkins,  toliacco,  sunflowers,  and  Huron  hemp. 
No  manure  was  used ;  but,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  years,  when  the  soil  was  exhausted,  and  firewood 
distant,  the  village  was  abandoned  and  a  new  one  built. 

There  was  little  game  in  the  Huron  country;  and 
here,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  the  staple  of  food  was 
Indian  corn,  cooked  witliout  salt  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
each  more  odious  than  the  last.  Venison  was  a  luxury 
found  only  at  feasts ;  dog-flesh  was  in  high  esteem ;  and, 
in  some  of  the  towns  captive  bears  were  fattened  for 
festive  occasions.  These  tribes  were  far  less  improvident 
than  the  roving  Algonquins,  and  stores  of  provision  were 
laid  up  against  a  season  of  want.  Their  main  stock  of 
corn  was  buried  in  cachen^  or  deep  holes  in  the  earth, 
either  within  or  without  the  houses. 

In  respect  to  the  arts  of  life,  ail  these  stationary  tribes 
were  in  advance  of  the  wandering  himters  of  the  North. 
The  women  made  a  species  of  earthen  pot  for  cooking, 
but  these  were  supplanted  by  the  copper  kettles  of  the 
French  traders.    They  wove  rush  mats  with  no  little 

quoit  adopted  the  uune  practice  at  an  early  period,  omitting  the  ditch  and 
embankment;  and  it  is  probable,  tliat,  even  in  their  primitire  defences, 
the  palisades,  where  the  ground  was  of  a  nature  to  yield  easily  to  their 
rude  implements,  were  planted  simply  in  holes  dug  for  the  purpose.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  Iroquois  fortress  attacked  by  Champlain  in  1616. 
The  Muscogees,  with  other  Southern  tribes,  and  occasionally  the 
Algonquins,  had  palisaded  towns ;  but  the  palisades  were  usually  but  a 
■Ingle  row,  planted  upright.  The  tribes  of  Virginia  occasionally  snr- 
roiinded  their  dwellings  with  a  triple  palisade. — Beverly,  Eitton  of 
Virgima,  149. 


s 
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for  tl,e  punx*,.  of  .„„  .„„  ,     T  ,;?«;, S'h'""'  '""^ 
in  huge  mortmi,  of  wood   l,„li        .  ,  '""  ""™  *'"='•■  '"aizo 

-i  -aping,.  Tlrt  t:;'' 'L"  ?:°'" "": "^ 

,      a .d  bone  fisli-hook.  w..™  f   ,.'T'"^  »'"!  "'row  l,ond», 

cordage.    The  »..ter^r  f  h  ^ ,rd"T  T'* 
ever,  was  the  birch  caiioo  i„  .1  '"""'i»'ork,  ho». 

*e  A.go„,„i„.  :l^rC  ZrTZ'T  "  """* 
the  absence  of  the  birch  »•.»  r      j  ^""iw.  in 

*o  el.,  which  w^g^aV  ."erioTL?  "V','°  '■""  "' 

•treng....     Of  pipeaf  than' ^hrnoH^'j^    """'''' 
portant  in  their  eves  tim  R...       "^'"""^  ^^  more  im- 

«>n.e  Of  baked  ^' ln7l^ ^.^^ r'l'^' 
oarved  b,  the  men,  during  their  lo"g  perfod,  of°L    ?"• 
noua  Icure,  often  with  great  .kill  S"^,1TT' 
their  moet  mysterious  fabric  was  wal„T   rf' 
at  once  their  currency   .1,.;  "ampum.     Tins  was 

-.d  parchment~f;lTwrr"''  "''"  ^"'  '"^ 
to  tribes  of  the  Ir«,uois  stock  It  1"°  .T"/  """'"""^ 
beads,  white  and  purple  fd/r  '^"^  »f  elon^^aied 
certain  shells.     I.  is  ,  „7;  "  1  ",  "'""  '«"•'  "f 

rude  implements  U,e  I,!2  °°""°'""'  ''""'•  ""''  "'cir 
l^rforate'this  iniblt  Lri:'"™,  '°  "'"""  """ 
into  disuse,  however;  for  wamr  betlTtC  t'l' o^ 

'  Some  of  the  northern  trihen  nf  Pour     • 
a  «,rt  of  breaatplate  "  comiTsed  of  Z'1;  1' ''"''  P-^**-*  ^V'  'ear 
wood,  woven  together  with  r.^'co'lT"'"  '"'  '""*°'  °'  ^^^^  '"'^i 
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was  brought  them  by  the  traders,  besid-'s  abundant  imi- 
tations in  glass  and  porcelain.  Strung  into  necklaces,  or 
wrought  into  collars,  belts,  and  bracelets,  it  was  the 
favorite  decoration  of  the  Indian  girls  at  festivals  and 
dances.  It  served  also  a  graver  purpose.  No  compact, 
no  speech,  or  clause  of  a  speech,  to  the  representative  of 
another  nation,  had  any  force,  unless  confirmed  by  the 
delivery  of  a  string  or  belt  of  wampum.^  The  belts,  on 
occasions  of  importance,  were  wrought  into  significant 
devices,  suggestive  of  the  substance  of  the  compact  or 
speech,  and  designed  as  aids  to  memory.  To  one  or 
more  old  men  of  the  nation  was  assigned  the  honorable, 
but  very  onerous,  charge  of  keepers  of  the  wampum,  —  in 
other  words,  of  the  national  records ;  and  it  was  for  them 
to  remember  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  belts. 
The  figures  on  wamprm-belts  were,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  mnemonic.  So  also  were  those  carved  on  wooden 
tablets,  or  painted  on  bark  and  skin,  to  preserve  in  mem- 
ory the  songs  of  war,  hunting,  or  magic.^  The  Hurons 
had,  however,  in  common  with  other  tribes,  a  system  of 
rude  pictures  and  arbitrary  signs,  by  which  they  could 
convey  to  each  other,  with  tolerable  precision,  informtt- 
tion  touching  the  ordinary  subjects  of  Indian  interest. 

Their  dress  was  chiefly  of  skins,  cured  with  smoke 
after  the  well-known  Indian  mode.  That  of  the  women, 
according  to  the  Jesuits,  was  more  modest  than  that  "  of 
our  most  pious  ladies  of  France."  The  young  girls  on 
festal  occasions  must  be  excepted  from  this  commenda- 
tion, as  they  wore  merely  a  kilt  from  the  waist  to  the 

1  Beaver-skins  and  other  valuable  furs  were  sometimes,  on  such  occa- 
sions, used  as  a  substitute. 

*  Engravings  of  many  specimens  of  these  figured  songs  are  given  in 
the  voluminous  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  published  by  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  editorsliip  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The  apecimena  an 
chiefly  Algonquin. 


,  HDKON  WOMEN.  j^j^jj; 

araas  The.r  long  black  hair,  gathered  behind  the  ueck 
was  deoomted  »-ith  dl*,  of  native  copper,  or  gay  It' 
daute  made  iu  France,  and  now  oc.a.^^n.  °  uneaXd 
in  numbers  from  their  graves  '  .  „„  "  """"^''o* 
were  nearl,  naked,  -  tho'eora  k' iX-d  ribrvir"' 
vrith  the  sole  e^eption  of  their  .      ..t,  ^'°' 

tt.ey  were  clad  in  "tnnics  and^:g;ins  ^'ikin  "a^dt 
all  seasons,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  were  wr!L] 

times  of  the  greatest  value.  On  the  inner  sido  tl.Jl 
robes  were  decorated  with  painted  figure  and  ^l^Z 
embroidered  with  the  dyed  quills  of  the  CanadaTC 

trZs^Tf      "  "Y"'^'"''  ^^  ^"""^  °f  the  Algonquin 
tribes     They  wore  their  hair  after  a  variety  of  groteso^e 
ami  starthng  fashions.    With  some,  it  was  loose  o^or 
sjde,  and  tight  braided  on  the  othen  with  ot  ers  "lose 
wir  '  'r:?  ""'^  "^  ""-^  '°"8  ""'^  Perished    „! 
^tw :  hke  TLTI'  '?"^"^'' '"  ^  ""««  -" 
mey  were  painted  wuh  ochre,  white  clay,  soot   and  tl,« 
..d  ju-  of  certain  berries.    They  pr Jt'isedk  'o  J^ 

severe-  JJT  ,  ""''  '^'°'"'  "'^  P««««^  ™  verv 
severe  and  tliough  no  murmur  escaped  the  sufferer  he 
sometimes  died  from  its  effects.  "unerer,  he 

Female  life  among  the  Hurons  had  no  bright  side  It 
was  a  youth  of  license,  an  age  of  drudgery.  Despite  an 
organization  which,  while  it  perhaps  maVtliem  21^ 

»  See  Le  Jeune.  Matim,  1633,  85.  - "  Quelles  hure.!"  «.„i  s     a 
«.me„tonishedp„„,hman.    Hence  the  namt^^:^  ^"^ 
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Bible  of  pain,  certainly  made  them  less  susceptible  of 
passion,  than  the  liigher  races  of  men,  the  Hurons  were 
notoriously  dissohite,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect  the 
wandering  and  starving  Algonquins.*  Marriage  existed 
among  them,  and  polygamy  was  exceptional ;  but  divorce 
took  place  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  either  party.  A 
practice  also  prevailed  of  temporary  or  experimental 
marriage,  lasting  a  day,  a  week,  or  more.  The  seal  of 
the  compact  was  merely  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  wam- 
pum made  by  the  suitor  to  the  object  of  his  desire  or  his 
whim.  These  gifts  were  never  returned  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  connection ;  and  as  an  attractive  and  enterprising 
damsel  might,  and  often  did,  make  twenty  such  marriages 
before  her  final  establishment,  she  thus  collected  a  wealth 


^  Among  the  Iroquois  there  were  more  fkvorable  features  in  the  con- 
dition of  women.  The  matrons  had  often  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
decisions  of  the  cotmcils.  Lafitau,  whose  book  appeared  in  1724,  says 
that  the  nation  was  corrupt  in  his  time,  but  that  tliis  was  a  degeneracy 
from  their  ancient  manners.  La  Potherie  and  Charlevoix  make  a  similar 
■tatement.  Megapolensis,  however,  in  1644,  says  that  they  were  then 
exceedingly  debauclied  ;  and  Greenhalgli,  in  1677,  gives  ample  evidence 
of  a  shameless  license.  One  of  their  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
present  day  admits  that  the  passion  of  love  among  them  had  no  other 
than  an  animal  existence,  {^lorg&n,  League  of  the  I  ro(/tiois,S22.)  There  ia 
dear  proof  that  the  tribes  of  the  South  were  equally  corrupt.  (See 
Lawson,  Carolina,  34,  and  other  early  writers.)  On  the  other  hand, 
chastity  in  women  was  recognized  as  a  virtue  by  many  tribes.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  among  the  Algonquins  of  Gaspe,  where  a  lapse  in 
this  regard  was  counted  a  disgrace.  (See,  Le  Clerc,  NouvelU  RelatUm  de 
la  GasptSsie,  417,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  modesty  of 
the  girls  of  this  region  and  the  open  prostitution  practised  among  those 
of  other  tribes.)  Among  the  Sioux,  adultery  on  the  part  of  a  woman  is 
punislied  by  mutilation. 

The  remarkable  forbearance  observed  by  Eastern  and  Northern  tribes 
towards  female  captives  was  probably  the  result  of  a  superstition.  Not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  license,  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes  had 
vnong  themselves  certain  conventional  rules  which  excited  the  admin 
tlon  of  the  Jesuit  celibates.  Some  of  these  had  a  superstitious  origin; 
others  were  in  accordance  with  the  iron  requirements  of  their  saragc 
etiquette.    To  make  the  Indian  a  hero  of  romance  is  mere  nonsense. 
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of  wampiim  with  whicl.  to  doru  herself  for  the  village 
dances.!  Tins  provisional  matrimony  was  no  bar  to  I 
h^ense  oundless  and  apparently  universal,  unattended 
^th  OSS  of  reputation  on  either  side.  Every  instinct 
of  native  dehcacy  quickly  vanished  under  the  inflrce 
of  Huron  domestic  life ;  eight  or  ten  families,  and  often 
more,  crowded  into  one  undivided  house,  wh  re  privacy 
was  impossib  e,  and  where  strangers  were  free  to  eZ 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  niglit. 

Once  a  mother,  and  married  with  a  reasonable  ner- 
ma„e,ey,  the  Huron  woman  from  a  wanton  becamra 
drudge.  In  March  and  April  she  gathered  the  year's 
supply  of  firewo-d.  Then  came  sowh.g,  tilling  and 
nTcT  ;;;^'  --^^  ^^l^,  dressing  skins,  m'king  o  dag 
and  clothmg,  preparing  food.  On  the  march  it  was  she 
who  bore  the  burden;  for,  in  the  words  of  Champlat 

fnln     7T"  ""''''  '^''''  ^"^^^•"    The  natural  eflbc 

foUowed.     In  every  Huron  town  were  shrivelled  iZ 

hideous  and  despised,  who,  in  --  dictiveness,  ferodr 

and  cruelty,  far  exceeded  the  n  ^' 

To  the  men  fell  tho  task  of  b,  •  ...g  the  houses  and 

making  weapons,  pipes,  and  canoes.     L  the  r    t   t^ 

home-hfe  was  a  life  of  leisure  and  amusement.     S 

Bummer  and  autumn  were  their  seasons  of  serious  em 

«.tant  telle/'-  CharpairSnT'  P  '"''"''•  c  '-■°"^*""«  '^^  P*^« 
Bur^s.  176.    Both  wet^rl^nal  i'bs^.e™  """""^   '"'''''    ^"^"^^  "^ 

with  an  armftU  oS     The«  w^  1'°'"%'"  ""  ^"^^K^""".  together 
the  whole  Tillage  "  "'^^  *  ^«"*  ''^  ^^e  relatives,  or  of 
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ploymciit,  — of  war,  hunting,  fishing,  and  trade.     There 
was  an  ostaWished  system  of  traffic  between  the  flurons 
and  the  Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissmg : 
the  Hurons  exchanging  wampum,  fishing-nets,  and  corn 
for  fish  and  furs.^    From  various  reUcs  found  in  their 
graves,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  also  traded  with 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  as  well  as  with  tribes  fai- 
southward,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Each  branch  of 
traflic  was  the  monopoly  of  the  family  or  clan  by  whom 
it  was  opened.    They  might,  if  they  could,  punish  inter- 
lopers,  by  stripphig  them  of  all  they  possessed,  unless  the 
latter  had  succeeded  in  reaching  home  with  the  fruits 
of  their  traae,  — in  which  case  the  outraged  monopolists 
had  no  further  right  of  redress,  and  could  not  attempt 
it  without  a  breaking  of  the  public  peace,  and  exposure 
to  the  authorized  vengeance  of  the  other  party .^^    Their 
fisheries,  too,   were    regulated   by  customs  having  the 
force  of  laws.     These  pursuits,  with  their  hunting,  — in 
which  they  were  aided  by  a  wolfish  breed  of  dogs  unable 
to  bark,  — consumed  the  autumn  and  early  winter;  but 
before  the  new  year  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were 
gathered  in  their  villages. 

Now  followed  their  festal  season ;  for  it  was  the  season 
of  idleness  for  the  men,  and  of  leisure  for  the  women. 
Feasts,  gambling,  smoking,  and  dancing  filled  the  vacant 
hours.  Like  other  Indians,  the  Hurons  were  desperate 
gamblers,  staking  their  all,— ornaments,  clothuig,  canoes, 
pipes,  weapons,  and  wives.  One  of  their  principal  games 
was  played  with  plum-stones,  or  wooden  lozenges,  black 
on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  These  were  tossed 
up  in  a  vrooden  bowl,  by  striking  it  sharply  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  players  betted  on  the  black  or  white 

1  Cluunplain  (1627),  84. 

*  Bi^beuf,  Reiation  des  Huron*,  16S6, 166  (Cramolsy). 
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S.motime8  a  village  clmllc.ged  a  neighboring  rillage 
The  game  waa  played  in  one  of  the  houses     S  S 

or  perched  the  company,  party  facing  party,  while  two 
players  struck  the  bowl  on  the  ground  hetwern  Bets 
ran  l,.gh ;  and  Brdheuf  relates,  that  onco,  in  TdwhSr 
with  the  snow  nearly  three  feet  deep,  the  men  of  h    vU-' 

St  mav„  -r'  '"  '''^''"'^"'  ''■'""'^•'    I-dicrons 

■^  >t  may  appear,  these  games  were  often  medical  pre- 

f    "°T°"';  ""^  ''"'«"<'•*  "»  "  <""'  of  the  sick.  '^ 

j  I  heir  feasts  and  dances  were  of  various  charaot.r 
!  soc,al  medical,  and  mystical  or  religions  sltTf" 
the,r  feasts  were  on  a  scale  of  extravagant  proZon 
A  van,  or  ambitious  host  threw  all  his  substance  h  to  one 
enterta„,ment,  inviting  the  whole  village,  and  ZZ 
several  ncghboring  villages  also.  I„  the  winti-  o7  1635 
here  was  a  feast  at  the  village  of  Contar^ea   where 

**  ^^^^  ^^^^ed  up.2    The  invitation  n^as  simnle 
Ihe  messenger  addressed  the  desired  guest  with  thTcon." 
cise  summons,  "Come  and  eat";  and  to  refuse  was  a 
grave  offence.     He  took  his  dish  and  spoon,  and  repaTred 
to  the  scene  of  festivity.     Each,  as  he  en  ored,  gree Ld 
melfwrt,^  'T'^'  ejaculation,^./  and 'ragged 
ti^lfr         f'  '"'''  '^"""'^  ^"  "'«  ^^^-tl^en  floor  or  on 
Uie  platform  along  the  sides  of  the  house.     The  kettle" 
were  slung  over  the  fires  in  the  midst.     First,  tLre  1 
a  long  prelude  of  lugubrious  singhig.    Then  th;  host!  who 

Pl.7  it  aft'er  deainn^'dna/oT  bZj"  1  '^u'th  •"'"'  ""*  '^^^  ^^ 
of  chance,  they  employed  chapm-  in      *    •  *''^""  ""PO"^*  games 

their  mag/uU  4  "S.^^  S.""'^''"""'  •"'  *"  ^'"' «»°"«-  -^ 
2  Brtbouf,  Relation  da  Hurms.  1686,  111. 
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took  no  share  in  the  feast,  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  the 
contents  of  each  kettle  in  turn,  and  at  each  aiinounce 
ment  the  company  responded  in  unison,  Ho!  The  at 
tendant  squaws  filled  with  their  ladles  the  bowls  of  all 
the  guests.  There  was  talking,  laughing,  jesthig,  sing- 
ing, and  smoknig;  and  at  times  the  entertainment  was 
protracted  through  the  day. 

When  the  feast  had  a  medical  or  mystic  character,  it 
was  indispensable  that  each  guest  should  devour  the 
whole  of  the  portion  given  him,  however  enormous. 
Should  he  fail,  the  host  would  be  outraged,  the  com- 
munity shocked,  and  the  spirits  roused  to  vengeance 
Disaster  would  befall  the  nation,  -  death,  perhaps,  the 
individual.  In  some  cases,  the  imagined  efficacy  of  the 
feast  was  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
viands  were  despatched.  Prizes  of  tobacco  were  offered 
to  the  most  rapid  feeder;  and  the  spectacle  then  became 
truly  porcine.i  These  feitin%  d  manger  tout  were  much 
dreaded  by  many  of  the  Hurons,  who,  however,  were 
never  known  to  decline  them. 

Invitation  to  a  dance  was  no  less  concise  than  to  a 
feast.  Sometimes  a  crier  proclaimed  the  approaching 
festivity  through  the  village.  The  house  was  crowded. 
Old  men,  old  women,  and  children  thronged  the  plat^ 
forms,  or  clung  to  the  poles  which  supported  the  sides 
and  roof.  Fires  were  raked  out,  and  the  earthen  floor 
cleared.  Two  chiefs  sang  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
keeping  time  to  their  song  with  tortoise-shell  rattles.2 

»  Thi.  superstition  wm  not  confined  to  tlie  Hurons,  but  extended  to 

S  i!  Ti  T-    ;  Ir'i"*^'"^'  P'*"^**'^'  ""  ^''^  Algonquins.  witl,  some  of 
which  .  holds  in  full  force  to  this  day.    A  feaster.  unable  to  do  hi.  m 

^L^ti  ",''  "?^\  "•'■'  *"''^*'^'  '"^  ^"^  "•"••  otherwise,  heni^t 
remain  in  his  place  till  the  work  was  done. 

»h«l  ^'^''^^  fT  'P*^''°«"«  «f  their  songs.    In  both  dance,  and  feastc 
there  wa.  no  hule  variety.    These  were  sometime,  combined.    It  i.  ^ 
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-otivo,  .his  wa.  „„w  and  t  :  •  .  'ea  rwithT"""""' 
Both,  however,  were  abundan  v  decorled  ^i.^^"""": 
oU,  beads.  w.„pu„,,  ,ri,,k,^,  ,„i\^X;  '  *""•' 

eay^  Sr         ■°'''  '"'""="'■  ">^  "'"ertainment  of  «, 

^«r  «f  ^^  pleasure  was  joined  with  maf 

:ui^rorr;rj::trbr-'''^^^^^^^^ 

ing,  ai  wnicn  the  warriors  vannto/i  ♦!,„  <•  «   . 

cestors,  a,.d  their  ow.,  pX™';  „  XToIIu:'  "1" 

oner.     Luke  the  torture  ifsplf  ?t  «,„„  ,  *^ 

for  amusement,_sSeche8  exhorJ  '^"'"''^  danced. «  it  still  ^ 
"tee  were  commonT/tt^dutd  a^T  n  TvT""''*  ^»«™'  """^  «^ 
times  by  way  of  palriot  c  Slur  solt  ''/  P^^^^ance.  somj: 
music  in  thisca^.Tas  the  drnTand  ZT""  '°'  r"««»«°t-  Th^ 
dances  were  also  interspersed  w^^h^n  ^  '''"•-«<'"g-  Some  of  the  other 
^en  in  good  part^t^  Ji^rJ'irJ  ^l""^  "'«-«'»».  «'-'• 
Pltile«ly  bantert^d  that  he  wa.  fo  c^^' lid.  H  ,  ^"f ''""  *^*  ^•*^«'^  "O 
-li  .  e.  a  ,ui  e„  man^raur^ttl-^--^  ^ 
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ism  among  them,  since,  unlike  the  wandermg  Algqn- 
quins,  they  were  rarely  under  the  desperation  of  extreme 
famine. 

A  great  knowledge  of  simples  for  the  cure  of  disease 
is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Indian.  Here,  however,  as 
elsewhere,  his  knowledge  is  in  fact  scanty.  He  rarely 
reasons  from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause. 
Disease,  in  his  belief,  is  the  result  of  sorcery,  the  agency 
of  spirits  or  supernatural  influences,  undefined  and  inde- 
finable. The  Indian  doctor  was  a  conjurei*,  and  his  reme- 
dies were  to  the  last  degree  preposterous,  ridiculous,  or 
revolting.  Tlie  well-known  Indian  sweating-bath  is  the 
most  prominent  of  the  few  means  of  cure  based  on  agen- 
cies  simply  physical ;  and  this,  with  all  the  other  natural 
remedies,  was  applied,  not  by  the  professed  doctor,  but 
by  the  suflFerer  himself,  or  his  friends.^ 

The  Indian  doctor  beat,  shook,  and  pinched  his  patient, 
howled,  whooped,  rattled  a  tortoise-shell  at  his  ear  to  ex- 
pel tlie  evil  spirit,  bit  him  till  blood  flowed,  and  then 
displayed  in  triumph  a  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  iron, 
which  he  had  hidden  in  his  mouth,  and  which  he  affirmed 

liurons,  1636, 121.  —  Le  Mercier  gives  a  description  of  one  of  these  scenes 
at  which  he  was  present.  {Ibid.,  1637,  118.)  The  same  horrible  practice 
prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  Iroquois.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  Indian  cannibalism  is  that  furnished  by  a  Western 
tribe,  tiie  Miamis,  among  whom  there  waa  a  nlan,  or  family,  whose  heredi- 
tary duty  and  privilege  it  was  to  devour  the  bodies  of  prisoners  burned 
to  death.  The  act  had  somewhat  of  a  religious  character,  was  attended 
with  ceremonial  observances,  and  was  restricted  to  the  family  in  question. 
-See  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  b  the  appendix  to  Colonel  Whiting's  poem 
"  Ontwa."  ' 

»  The  Indians  had  many  simple  applications  for  wounds,  said  to  aave 
been  very  efficacious ;  but  the  purity  of  their  blood,  owing  to  ti.e  absence 
from  their  diet  of  condimente  and  stimulants,  as  weU  as  to  their  active 
habits,  aided  the  remedy.  In  general,  they  were  remarkably  exempt 
from  disease  or  deformity,  tiiough  often  seriously  iiyui«d  by  alternations 
of  hunger  and  excess.  The  Hurons  sometimes  died  from  the  eSecte  of 
their y^iu  a  manger  tout. 
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whole  village  bestirred  tliemselves  to  fnlfiwr      '•        ^® 

with  an  uirly  ffrimapfi      (ir^^^r         u        ^  ^  "°^* 

the  villaga^iu  rZ„,f  iZ  T',  ''  P"'^""?""".  ^f 

~rxi?"'  -'■-  -=^  .»"r; 

Heuce  U.e  patient  was  overwl,clmed  will,  X   in  th« 

«  supplied.     Kettles,  skins,  aw  s,  pipes,  wamnnm    fith 
hooks,  weapons,  objects  of  ever,  coLe'eLbirvS;,' wet 

^n^ly  killing^'  ^^^3^  ^2oT7  "'  'T'^  ''  '"'  ^'^'-'  ^ 
to  extract  the»  cham,  frortiTv^X^?  ^"*°^  '''*  ''*^*°^»  «">««»" 
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piled  before  him  by  a  host  of  clmri table  contributors', 
and  if,  as  often  happened,  a  dream,  the  Indian  oracle, 
had  revealed  to  the  sick  man  tlic  secret  of  his  cure,  his 
demands  were  never  refused,  liowever  extravagant,  idle, 
nauseous,  or  abominable. '  Hence  it  is  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  sudden  illness  and  sudden  cures  were  fre- 
quent among  the  Hurons.  The  patient  reaped  profit,  and 
Uie  doctor  both  profit  aud  honor. 


THE    HURON-IROQUOIS    FAMILY. 

And  now,  before  entering  upon  the  very  curious  sub- 
ject of  Indian  social  and  tribal  organization,  it  may  be 
well  briefly  to  observe  the  position  and  pi  eminent  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  va  >  .s  communities  speaking  dialects 
of  the  generic  tongue  of  the  Iroquois.     lu  this  remarka- 

'  "  Dang  ie  pays  de  noa  Hurons,  il  se  faict  aussi  des  assemble'ei  de 
toutea  lea  fillea  d'vu  bourg  aupr^g  d'vne  malade,  tant  k  aa  priere,  auyuant 
la  reauerie  ou  le  aonge  qu'elle  en  aura  eue,  que  par  I'ordonnance  de  Loki 
(tt  doctor),  pour  aa  aantu  et  gueriaon.  Lea  fillea  aiusi  aasembl^ea,  on  leur 
demande  k  toutea,  lea  vnes  aprea  lea  autres,  celuy  qu'ellea  veulent  de« 
ieunea  honimea  du  bourg  pour  dorrair  auec  elles  la  nulct  prochaine  :  elleH 
en  noniment  chacune  vn,  qui  aont  auaai-tost  aduertia  par  lea  Maiatrea  de  la 
oeremonie,  leaquela  vienncnt  toua  au  aoir  en  la  presence  de  la  malade 
donnir  cluieun  auec  celle  qui  I'a  clioysi,  d'vn  bout  a  I'autre  de  la  Cabane. 
et  paaaent  ainai  toute  la  nuict,  pendant  que  deux  Capitaiuea  aux  deui 
bouts  du  logia  chantent  e*  sunncnt  de  leur  Tortuii  du  suir  au  lendeinain 
matin,  que  la  ceremonie  ceaae.  Dieu  vueille  abolir  vne  ai  damnable  et 
mallieureuae  ceremonie."  —  Sagard,  Voyage,  des  Hurons,  168.  —  Tliia  unique 
mode  of  cure,  which  waa  called  Andaavandet,  ia  also  deacribiid  by  Lale- 
mant,  who  aaw  it.  {Relation  des  Uurons,  1639,  84.)  It  was  one  of  the 
recognized  remediea. 

lor  the  medical  practicea  of  the  Hurons,  see  alao  Champlain,  Bri^ul. 
Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  and  other  early  writers.  Those  of  the  Algonquin^ 
were  in  some  points  different.  The  doctor  often  consulted  the  spirits,  to 
learn  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  disease,  by  a  metliod  peculiar  to  that 
&mily  of  tribea.  He  aiiut  himself  in  a  small  conical  lodge,  and  the  apirits 
here  visited  him,  inutiifciiting  their  presence  by  a  violent  shaking  of  the 
whole  Bttucture.  This  superstition  will  be  deacribed  in  another  conneo 
tdon. 
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bb  fa,u.7  of  tnbe.  occur  ihe  fullest  dcv.lopmonta  of 
Iad.au  clmructor,  and  the  most  c„u,„icuo„,' „>,ampl", 
..n..d.an  „uoll,gouce.    If  the  lusher  traits  popular 
ascribed  to  the  ra«e  are  not  to  be  found  here    tZ 
are  to  be  fouud  nowhere.     A  palpable  proof  ^f. he 
supenonty  of  this  stock  is  afforded  in  a,!  siz,  o    the 
Iro,u„,s  aud  Uurou   braius.    Li  average  iuterua    -1 
pa<>..y  of  the  crauiuu,,  they  surpass,  „iU,  few  and  d„„C 
iul  e.copt,ous,  an  other  aborigines  of  North  and  South 
W,ca.  not  excepting  the  civilized  race.,  of  Mexico  Id 

In  the  woody  valleys  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  south  of 
the  Nottawassaga  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and  two  days' 
louruey  west  of  the  frontier  Huron  towns,  lay  the  X 
n:  ago,  of  the  Tobacco  Nation,  or  TionnontatosM 

durons.    Of  old  they  were  their  enemies,  but  were  now 
a  peace  w,th  them,  and  about  the  year  IWO  became  the^ 
close  eonfedera,         Indeed,  in  the  ruin  which  befe  1   La 
hapless  people,  t,..  uonnontates  alone  retained  a  tr  W 
orgmnzauon ;  and  their  descendants,  with  a  triflinr« 
ceptmn,  are  to  this  day  the  sole  inheritors  of  the  Huron 
0    Wyandot  name.    Expatriated  and  wandering,  they 
held  for  geueratiou,  .  paramount  influouee  among  tZ 

.».»k.bie  .h.,  „„  i„"  rrip.-f;°:  2  'i:r.f  zr? ""-" " 

tan  tribei  la  greater  th.n  il,.,  „f  .:,,       .,     ..  °  tartaro,,.  Aim,,. 

«i»n.."-mo,"jtor.,  „  s^f ™f, »   r'"""  *""  '-^ 

».»,  it  !■  argueJ,  tl,e  feTOioa,  I,™.        .  "'"  """""I  P">Pen.ltii» :  and 
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Weslorn  tribes.^  In  their  original  Hcatn  among  the  BIiu> 
MountainR,  thuj  ofTored  an  uxuinplo  extronioly  rare 
among  Indiana,  of  a  tribe  raising  a  crop  for  tlie  market ; 
for  they  traded  in  tobacco  largely  with  other  tribes. 
Their  Huron  confederates,  keen  traders,  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  pass  througli  tiieir  country  to  traffic  with 
the  French,  preferring  to  secure  for  tiienisclves  the  ad 
vantage  of  bartering  with  them  in  French  goods  at  aii 
enormous  profit.'^ 

Journeying  southward  five  days  from  the  Tionnontatc 
towns,  the  forest  traveller  reached  the  border  villager 
of  the  Attiwandarons,  or  Neutral  Nation.'  As  early  a^ 
1626,  they  were  visited  by  the  Franciscan  friar,  La  Rochr 
Pallion,  who  reports  a  numerous  population  in  twenty 
eight  towns,  besides  many  small  hamlets.  Their  country, 
about  forty  leagues  in  extent,  embraced  wide  and  lertib' 
districts  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  their  fron- 
tier extended  eastward  across  the  Niagara,  where  they 
had  three  or  four  outlying  towns.''.  Their  name  of  Neu- 
trals was  due  to  their  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the 
Ifurons  and  the  Iroquois  proper.  The  hostile  warriors, 
meeting  in  a  Neutral  cabin,  were  forced  to  keep  the  peace, 
though,  once  in  the  open  air,  the  truce  was  at  an  end. 
Yet  this  people  were  abundantly  ferocious,  and,  while 


i  "  L'ame  de  tous  les  ConBeils."  —  Charlevoix,  Voi/age,  199.  -  In  1768 
they  were  Pontiac's  best  warriors. 

^  On  the  Tionnontates,  see  Le  Mercier,  Relation,  1637, 168 ;  Lalemant, 
Rdation,  1641,  69 ;  Ragueneau,  Relation,  1648, 61.  An  excellent  summarj 
of  their  character  and  history,  by  Mr.  Shea,  will  be  found  in  Hist.  Mag., 
V.  262. 

*  Attiwandarons,  Attiwendaronk,  Atirhagenrenreta,  Rhagenratlu 
{Jesuit  Relations),  Attionidarons  {Sagard).  They,  and  not  the  Eriea,  wer* 
the  KahJaeas  of  Seneca  tradition. 

*  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Huron;  1641,  71.  —  The  Niagara  wai  then 
called  the  River  of  the  Neutrals,  or  the  Onguiaahra.  Lalemant  estimates 
the  Neutral  population,  in  1640,  at  twelve  thousand,  in  forty  villages. 


THE  NEUTRAL  NATION.  ^j^ 

holding  a  pacific  attitiido  Imtwixt  h.«:.. 

waged  dcaUiy  strife  with  To  M  '""'""^  ^'"'^''^^ 

horde  be^ond^akcMr;;:'^   i  S  i't'r  \  ^^"''^"'" 
that  thoylmd  been  nt  bL-      '7''^' '^  7«« '^"t 'ecei.tlj 

known  to  tlio  Uuroi.N  2    Ti    •    *      ""*^'^**'  «  practice  lui- 

-^  ...0.  wo,f;:r;"a,,;:xn;;;:Lr:;;"^:/»- 

.talure  tl.oy  8un,a,,e(l  oven  il,„    i  ,        ™'  '""' 

«^  0.,  «,„,  „  ,.ai.n;'i-;r  ,'r  i^xr 

had  not  sense  or  reflection  enough  to  tako  fl./  ^ 

^^^.trXtaS*   '**'"■  '  «"•   "«■  -  T'    Cere, 
by  the  early  writers.  ^"•^'*"  ^°"en  mentioned 

*.»2^"r.ss;r.&;L:'''°  j*.  ""'■•  '^■"'°°  "■'•»' 
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Southward  and  eastward  of  Lake  Erie  dwelt  a  kindred 
people,  the  Erics,  or  Nation  of  the  Cat.  Little  besides 
their  existence  is  known  of  them.  Tliey  seem  to  have 
occupied  Southwestern  New  York,  as  far  east  as  the 
Genesee,  the  frontier  of  the  Senecas,  and  in  habits  and 
language  to  have  resembled  the  Hurons.*  They  were 
noted  warriors,  fought  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  were 
long  a  terror  to  the  neighboring  Iroquois.^ 

On  the  Lower  Susquehanna  dwelt  the  formidable  tribe 
called  by  the  French  Andastes.  Little  is  known  of  them, 
beyond  their  general  resemblance  to  their  kindred,  in  lan- 
guage, habits,  and  character.  Fierce  and  resolute  war- 
riors, they  long  made  head  against  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York,  and  were  vanquished  at  last  more  by  disease  than 
by  the  tomahawk.^ 

In  Central  New  York,  stretching  east  and  west  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Genesee,  lay  that  redoubted  people 

slanders :  that  they  were  a  people  who  livec"  on  snakes  and  venom ;  that 
they  were  ftimished  with  tails ;  and  that  French  women,  though  having 
but  one  breast,  bore  six  cliildren  at  a  birth.  The  missionary  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  consequence,  the  Neutrals  conceiving  the  idea  that  he  would 
inliect  their  country  with  a  pestilence.  —  La  Roche  Dalllon,  in  Le  Clerc, 
I.  846. 

1  Ragueneau,  Relation  dea  Hurons,  1648,  46. 

»  Le  Mercier,  Relation,  1654, 10.  —  "  Nous  les  appellons  la  Nation  Chat, 
^  cause  qu'il  y  a  dans  leur  pais  vne  quantity  prodigieuse  de  Chats  sau 
xagea."  — Ibid.  —  The  Iroquois  are  said  to  have  given  the  same  name, 
Jegosaaa,  Cat  Nation,  to  the  Neutrals.  —  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  41. 

Synonymea:  Erie's,  Erigas,  Eriehronon,  Riguehronon.  Tlie  Jesuit* 
never  had  a  mission  among  them,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  visited 
by  Champlain's  adventurous  interpreter,  fitienne  Brule,  in  the  summer 
of  1616.  — They  are  probably  the  Carantoiians  of  Champlain. 

»  Gallatin  erroneously  places  the  Andastes  on  the  Alleghany,  Bancroft 
and  others  adopting  the  error.  The  research  of  Mr.  Shea  has  shown 
their  identity  with  the  Susquehannocks  of  the  English,  and  the  Minquas  of 
the  Dutch.  —  See  Hist.  Mag.,  II.  294. 

Synonymea:  Andastes,  Andaatracronnons,  Andastaeronnons,  Andasta- 
goex,  Antastoui  (French),  Susquehannocks  (English),  Mengwe,  Minquu 
(Dutch),  Coaestogas,  Conessetagoes  (English). 
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(  who  have  leut  their  aame  to  the  tribal  femilr  of  the  Ire 
[  «"■•  '"\*'™P»'i  "  ""Jellbly  „„  the  eari  p2e  „T 
:       ^»"  W'to^.    Among  all  the  barbari,/tLn 

lol  """t""' "".^'"'"'^  »f  ''«-  Y"k  stand  pT 
mount  Elements  which  among  other  tribes  were  cradT 
confused,  and  embryotie,  were  among  them  Sfstematod 

ani..ed  and  deve.opr:::geri:XT^iaC: 
of  the  highest  elevation  whieh  man  eau  a-each  "  thoni 
eo.erg.ng  from  his  primitive  condition  of  the  hirer  i 
geograpneal  position,  commanding  on  one  hand  rport 
^  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  other  the  sources  of 
the  streams  flowing  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mi  sis 

Z'ta^r  b  ',  ■^"'"""^  ""^  ^^«'^--  oonfederat  d- 
v^,tages  which  thej  perfecUy  understood,  and  by  which 
they  profited  to  the  utmost.  Patient  and  politic  as  he, 
were  ferocious,  they  were  not  only  conqueror  „Tt,er 
own  race,  but  the  powerful  allies  and  the'drredtes  of 

^  both  yet  too  sagacious  to  give  themselves  without 
reserve  to  eitlier.  Their  organization  and  their  liisZy 
evince  their  intrinsic  superiority.  Even  their  traditfot^ 
to,  amid  Its  «ld  puerilities,  shows  at  times  the  sW^ 

creations  of  Algonqum  fancy.  That  the  Iroquois  left 
under  their  nistitntions  to  work  out  their  desthiy  ,'nd  " 
tm-bed,  would  ever  have  developed  a  civilization  of  Zt 
own,  I  do  not  believe.  These  institutions,  however  a,!^ 
sufficiently  characteristic  and  curious,  and  we  shall  Zl 
have  occasion  to  observe  them.' 

^r^'S™:: 'zr;S!£5ii  ;^rf"\  "r^'*<^'»'-" 
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SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL    ORGANIZATION. 

In  Indian  social  organization,  a  problem  at  once  suggests 
itself.  In  these  communities,  comparatively  populous, 
how  could  spirits  so  fierce,  and  in  many  respects  so  un- 
governed,  live  together  in  peace,  without  law  and  without 
enforced  authority  ?  Yet  there  were  towns  where  sav- 
ages lived  together  in  thousands  with  a  harmony  wliich 
civilization  might  envy.  This  was  in  good  measure  due 
to  peculiarities  of  Indian  character  and  habits.  This 
intractable  race  were,  in  certain  external  respects,  the 
most  pliant  and  complaisant  of  mankind.  The  early  mis- 
sionaries were  charmed  by  the  docile  acquiescence  with 
which  their  dogmas  were  received ;  but  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  their  facile  auditors  neither  believed  uor  under- 
stood that  to  which  they  had  so  promptly  assented  They 
assented  from  a  kind  of  courtesy,  which,  while  it  vexed 
the  priests,  tended  greatly  to  keep  the  Indians  in  mutual 


Dixi;  et  de  Kouf,  qui  est  tin  cri  tantot  de  tristesse,  lorsqu'on  le  prononce 
en  trainant,  et  tantot  de  joye,  quand  on  le  prononce  plus  court."  —  Hiat. 
d»  la  N.  F.,  I.  271.  —  Their  true  name  is  Uodmosaunee,  or  People  of  the 
Long  House,  because  tlieir  confederacy  of  five  distinct  nations,  ranged  in 
a  line  along  Central  New  York,  was  likened  to  one  of  the  long  bark 
houses  already  described,  with  five  fires  and  five  &milie8.  The  name  Ag- 
mnonsionni,  or  Aqiuitwsciom,  ascribed  to  them  by  Lafitau  and  Charlevoix, 
who  translated  it  "  House-Makers,"  Faiseurs  de  Cabannes,  may  be  a  conver- 
sion of  the  true  name  with  an  erroneous  rendering.  The  following  are  the 
true  names  of  the  five  nations  severally,  with  their  French  and  English 
synonymes.  For  other  synonymes,  see  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,"  8,  note. 

English.  French. 

Oaneagaono,  Mohawk,  Agnier. 

Onayotekaono,  Oneida,  Onneyut. 

Onundagaono,  Onondaga,  Onnontagu^. 

Oweugwehono,  Cayuga,  Goyogouln. 

Nundawaono,  Seneca,  Ttonnontouana. 
The  Iroquois  termination  in  ono  —  or  ontrn,  as  the  French  write  it  — 
■imply  means  people. 
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ma  form  of  pr.de,  covered  the  savage  nature  of  5^e  mu! 

Ztiv.  ,1  T  J-  r^''  ™"'  ^'■™«^"''  boastful,  aud  vin- 
dictive, tlio  Indian  bore  abuse  and  sarcasm  with  an  astou 
«mng  patience  Thong,,  g,,ed,  and  graspi  ;r,e  wt 
ansU  wrthout  stint,  and  would  give  awa,  his  all  to  „X 
fte  manes  of  a  departed  relative,  gain  Luence  and  a" 
plause,  or  mgratiate  himself  with  his  neighbors  I ,  tZ 
dread  of  pubUe  opinion,  he  rivaUed  some  o  hC'  oi  i^^d 
successors.  t^ivuizea 

All  Ladians,  and  espeoiaUy  these  populous  and  stit 
honary  tribe,,  had  their  code  of  courtesy!  whlToquLt 
ments  were  rigid  and  e:tact;  nor  might  anvnfSe"^ 
without  the  ban  of  public  censure.  Indian  "are  j^ 
Hexibk  and  unmaUeable,  was  peculiarly  under  theln' 
trolo  custom     Established  usage  took'he  place  „  iTw 

to  expound  or  enforce  it.     In  these  wUd  democracies 
-democracies  in  spirit,  though  not  inform,-a  "2 

2^.fdraerwir^--jr- 
;K:trr;::f::t;r::ifrr-" 

armful      wi,.  ^     '  ^^"  ""ntributing  an 

wmful.     When  one  or  more  families  were  without  shel 
tor,  th,  men  of  the  village  joined  i„  building    he    t 
house.   In  return,  the  recipients  of  the  favor  gave  a  ,IL 
tf  they  could;    if  „„t,  .,,eir  thanks  were' suffi  eta".' 

to.«.,.iiix  pet ,:  drivrn':  zr"  ?"• ""'"» •""•"^ 
«..^r  ..„. .,  -.  .Js;r'.:;<t,%ro:rci:^ 
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Among  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  —  and  doubtless  among 
the  kindred  tribes  —  there  were  marked  distinctions  of 
noble  and  base,  prosperous  and  poor ;  yet,  while  there 
was  food  in  the  village,  the  meanest  and  the  poorest  need 
not  suffer  want.  He  had  but  to  enter  the  nearest  house, 
and  seat  himself  by  the  fire,  when,  without  a  word  on 
either  side,  food  was  placed  before  him  by  the  women.* 

Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  these  Indians,  like 
others  of  their  race,  when  living  in  communities,  were  of 
a  very  social  disposition.  Besides  their  incessant  dances 
and  feasts,  great  and  small,  they  were  continually  visit- 
ing, spending  most  of  their  time  in  their  neighbors' 
houses,  chatting,  joking,  bantering  one  another  with  wit- 
ticisms, sharp,  broad,  and  in  no  sense  delicate,  yet 
always  t  li.en  in  good  part.  Every  village  had  its  adepts 
in  these  tirordy  tournaments,  while  the  shrill  laugh  of 
young  squaws,  untaught  to  blush,  echoed  each  hardy  jest 
or  rough  sarcasm. 

In  the  oi'ganization  of  the  savage  communities  of  the 
continent,  one  feature,  more  or  less  conspicuous,  con- 
tinually appears.  Each  nation  or  tribe  —  to  adopt  the 
names  by  which  these  communities  are  usually  known  — 
is  subdivided  into  several  clans.     These  clans  are  not 


w 


charitable  hosts,  who  gladly  gave  them  aid,  and  even  distributed  among 
them  a  part  of  the  lands  already  planted,  that  they  might  hare  the  means 
of  Hving."  — /fc/a^on,  1650,  28. 

1  The  Jesuit  Brcbeuf,  than  whom  no  one  knew  the  Hurons  better,  is 
Tcry  empliatic  in  praise  of  their  harmony  and  social  spirit.  Speaking  of 
one  of  the  four  nations  uf  which  the  Hurons  were  composed,  he  says : 
"  Ds  ont  vne  douceur  et  vne  affabilite  quasi  incroyable  pour  dea  San 
nages;  ils  ne  se  picquent  pas  aisc'ment.  ...  lis  se  maintiennent  dans 
cette  si  parfaite  inteUigence  par  les  frequentes  visites,  les  secours  qu'ils 
se  donnent  mutuellement  dans  leurs  maladies,  par  les  festins  et  les 
alliances.  .  .  lis  sont  moins  en  leurs  Cabanes  que  chez  leurs  anJs- 
.  .  .  S'ils  ont  yn  bon  morceau,  ils  en  font  festin  It  leun  amis,  et  ne  le  man- 
gent  quaii  iamaia  en  leur  particulier,"  etc.  —  BeUawr  da  Hurm$,  1686. 
118. 
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'  ^^^  ««P^te»  but  are  mingled  throughout  the  nation. 
All  the  members  of  each  clan  are,  or  are  assumed  to  be 
mtimatelj  joHied  in  consanguinity.  Hence  it  is  held  an 
abomination  for  two  persons  of  the  same  clan  to  inter 
marry;  and  hence,  again,  it  follows  that  every  family 
must  contam  members  of  at  least  two  clans.  Each  clan 
ha.  Its  name,  as  the  clan  of  the  Hawk,  of  the  Wolf,  or  of 
the  Tortoise;   and  each  has  for  its  emblem  the  %uro 

0  the  beast,  bird,  reptile,  plant,  or  otlier  object,  from 
which  Its  name  is  derived.     This  emblem,  called  mIZ 
the  Algonquins,  is  often  tattooed  on  the  clansman's  body 
or  rudely  painted  over  the  entrance  of  his  lodge.  The  chUd 
belongs  in  most  cases,  to  the  clan,  not  of  the  father,  bnt  of 

1  ^f  h«r       n  other  words,  descent,  not  of  the  totera 

female     The  son  of  a  chief  can  never  be  a  ^hief  by  hered 
tary  title,  though  he  may  become  so  by  force  of  ^rsonal 
nfluence  or  achievement.     Neither  can  he  inherit  from 
h^  father  so  much  as  a  tobacco-pipe.    All  possessions 
alike  pass  of  right  to  the  brothers  of  the  chief,  or  to  the 
sons  of  his  sisters,  since  these  are  all  sprung  from  a 
common  mother.     This  rule  of  descent  was  noticed  by 
Champlain  among  the  Hurons  in  1615.    That  excellent 
observei.  re  ers  it  to  an  origin  which  is  doubtless  its  true 
one.    The  cluld  may  not  be  the  son  of  his  reputed  father, 
but  must  be  the  son  of  his  mother, -a  consideration  of 
more  than  ordinary  force  in  an  Indian  community.^ 

»  "  Les  enfans  ne  Buccedent  iamaig  aux  biens  et  diimito,  a    i 

9ucc*88eur8  et  heiitiers,  les  enfans  de  leurs  8<bu^   et  deltu 
««urezd'e8trey88U8et8ortis/'-Chan,pJ„^627)  91  ^  ^  ■°''* 

^^TL''^L'Tv-.T^:'T^^^^^  7-  7ea«  before. 

..  ^  but  the  ^.  be,.,  of  s  s.r  ^  r  Si^L^r^ai^ri;^:;- 
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Tliis  system  of  clanship,  with  the  rule  of  descent  usu- 
ally belonging  to  it,  was  of  very  wide  prevalence.  Indeed, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  close  observation  would 
have  detected  it  in  every  tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi ; 
while  there  is  positive  evidence  of  its  existence  in  by  <*ar 
the  greater  number.  It  is  found  also  among  the  Dah 
cotah  and  other  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  universally  prevalent  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Moujitains,  and  even  beyond  them.  The  fact  that 
with  most  of  these  hordes  there  is  little  property  worth 
transmission,  and  that  tlie  most  influential  becomes  chief, 
with  little  regard  to  inheritance,  has  blinded  casual  ob- 
seiTcrs  to  the  existence  of  this  curious  system. 

It  was  found  in  full  development  among  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  Cherokees,  and  other  Southern  tribes,  includ- 
ing that  remarkable  people,  the  Natchez,  who,  judged  by 
their  religious  and  political  institutions,  seem  a  detached 
offshoot  of  the  Toltec  family.  It  is  no  less  conspicuous 
among  the  roving  Algonquins  of  the  extreme  North, 
i^rhere  the  number  of  totems  is  almost  countless.  Every- 
where it  formed  the  foundation  of  the  polity  of  all  the 
tribes,  where  a  polity  could  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  close  students  of  the 
languages  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  were  by  no 
means  so  zealous  to  analyze  their  organization  and  gov- 
ernment. In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Hurons  as  a  nation  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  their  politi- 
cal portraiture,  as  handed  down  to  us,  is  careless  and  im- 
finished.  Yet  some  decisive  features  are  plainly  shown. 
The  Huron  nation  was  a  confederacy  of  four  distinct  con- 
tiguous nations,  afterwards  increased  to  five  by  the  addi 
tion  of  the  Tionnontates ;  —  it  was  divided  into  clans ;  — 
it  was  governed  by  chiefs,  whose  oflTice  was  hereditary 
through  the  female ;  —  the  power  of  these  chiefs,  though 
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great,  was  wholly  of  a  persuasive  or  advisoiy  charactr  • 

in  «...k,  ^t  V  ^  u„Zan„Tr  "'"""  "'""'''  "''■"^ 
ure  of  iLr  l.,fl      ""^^^''"'  ">  influence,  since  the  meas- 

.  se;l  f^;.-  f„  '  "«'°''/'  «>»  confederacy  had 

ooun^U,  of  rX" 'na«  Ll^trd  ^"?.^""' 
preset,  not  chiefs  o„]v  h  .V    i  '   '  "'""'''  *««' 

fte  peonle  •  and..  ^K  ,^'°  '  «^*'  concourae  of 

of  »S  sttkTortj'r'""''-  '"^"^  "^  "-- 
™ling.i  ^'  ""  "P'^on  of  the  pluraUly 
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-p/atirrts;^-~srr 
cult  and'otr  :'i.  ti:::^"^?  ™'''""" ''™' 

18  curious.    By  comparing  the 

.•<»cIrornrittXL"^^^^^^^^  «"™°  "-^-  --  the  AU- 
There  was  also  a  suborSa^  '^nadr^'Ti' J'"'*  Ahrendarrhonona. 
but  one  town.  (See  the  Tan  of  fTiT  "^^^  Tohotaenrat,  which  had 
name  of  some  airraid  oZr  ob  ^i^t  t7°  ?T'-^  """^^  '^  »-™  «>« 
N.tio.»  of  the  Bear.  Zlhe£i7l  '"'  '"  Attignaouentaus  were  the 
makes  confusion,  and  may  easHv  LT.  """'"^  T ^'^  *"«••  ""•"'^«'  'W» 
Principal  membe;  of  thTLg^e^  ""''    ^"*  ^"  ^•^°°  ""  t»» 
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Btatementfl  of  observers,  old  and  now,  the  character  of 
their  singular  organization  becomes  sufficiently  clear.* 

Both  reason  and  tradition  point  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Iroquois  formed  originally  one  undivided  people. 
Sundered,  like  countless  other  tribes,  by  dissension, 
caprice,  or  the  necessities  of  the  hunter  life,  they  sepa 
rated  into  five  distinct  nations,  cantoned  from  east  to 
west  along  the  centre  of  New  York,  in  the  following 
order:  Mohawks,  Oneidns,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas. 
There  was  discord  among  them ;  wars  followed,  and  they 
lived  in  mutual  fear,  each  ensconced  in  its  palisaded 
villages.  At  length,  says  tradition,  a  celestial  being,  in- 
carnate on  earth,  counselled  them  to  compose  their  strife 
and  unite  in  a  league  of  defence  and  aggression.  An- 
other personage,  wholly  mortal,  yet  wonderfully  endowed, 
a  renowned  warrior  and  a  mighty  magician,  stands,  with 
his  hair  of  writhing  snakes,  grotesquely  conspicuous 
through  the  dim  light  of  tradition  at  this  birth  of  Iro- 
quois nationality.  This  was  Atotarho,  a  chief  of  the 
Onondagas ;  and  from  this  honored  source  has  sprung  a 


'  Among  modern  students  of  Iroquois  institutions,  a  place  far  in  ad- 
vance of  all  others  is  due  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  himself  an  Iroquois  by 
adoption,  and  intimate  with  the  race  from  boyhood.  His  work,  The 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  is  a  production  of  most  thorough  and  able  research, 
conducted  under  peculiar  advantages,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  efficient  co^ 
laborer,  Hasanoanda  (Ely  S.  Parker),  an  educated  and  highly  intelligent 
Iroquois  of  the  Seneca  nation.  Though  often  differing  widely  from  Mr. 
Morgan's  conclusions,  I  cannot  bear  a  too  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
value  of  his  researches.  The  Notes  on  the  Iroquois  of  Mr.  H.  K.  School- 
craft also  contain  some  interesting  facts ;  but  here,  as  in  all  Mr.  School 
craft's  productions,  the  reader  must  scrupulously  reserve  hie  right  of 
private  judgment.  None  of  the  old  writers  are  so  satisfactory  as  Lafitan. 
Hie  work,  Mcnirs  des  Sauvnges  Ameriqtiains  compares  anx  Mreurs  des  Prt- 
miers  Temps,  relates  chiefly  to  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons:  the  basis  for  his 
aooount  of  the  former  being  his  own  observations  and  those  of  Father 
Julien  Qamier,  who  was  a  missionary  among  them  more  than  sixty 
years,  from  his  novitiate  to  his  death. 
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there  Uved  in  Oaond  Ja  H^r     ?    f  ''"  '^"  """' 

on  whom  the  3d  f  ^  :r  r;hrv''''7 "»' 
:a' ^2  j\fdlhe^t;t  r- " -^ 

The  Iroquoi,  people  was  divided  into  eight  dan. 
When  Uie  ongmal  stoclt  was  smidererl  inf^l 
each  of  these  clans  was  also  slde^d  iLtfir  T' 
and  as,  by  .„„  principle  already  idicrd    tl^„  T ' 

a.e«bers  S  br!  ri;  a  J"  ^■'"'«/''«.  «"  «« 
one  family,  whether  riatl^'^O^rdro  T"'^"  "' 
"gas,  or  Sonecas;  and  7L7Z'^'"'  °''^- 

.oaoon.^/rci5ra--r^ 

positive  proof  of  the  existed';  of  evJn     S^       """'  *'"'"^''  "'^'^  " 
the  separation,  every  clan  was  TeZZnfJ  "  ''  *=*'■*'"■"'  ^^at.  st 

Mohawks  and  Onei/as  there" no^veprf^oTir""    ^''"^ «•• 
than  three  clans.-the  Wolf,  Bear   and  T„T.n         ^'  ^*"'*°'-'^  °*'"°« 

sTn-,t  "*""  °'  *•  "■•-»"  -S'^.r?::sr„t- 
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ti?e  emblem  or  totem.  This  coiiuectiou  of  clan  or  family 
was  oxceediuglj  strong,  and  by  it  the  five  nations  of  the 
league  were  linked  together  as  by  an  eightfold  chain. 

The  clans  were  by  no  means  equal  in  numbers,  influ- 
ence, or  honor.  So  marked  were  the  distinctions  antong 
them,  that  some  of  the  early  writers  recognize  only  tue 
three  most  conspicuous,  —  those  of  the  Tortoise,  tlie  Bear, 
and  the  Wolf.  To  some  of  the  clans,  in  each  nation, 
belonged  the  right  of  giving  a  chief  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  league.  Others  had  the  right  of  giving  three,  or, 
in  one  case,  four  chiefs ;  while  others  could  give  none. 
As  Indian  clanship  was  but  an  extension  of  the  family 
relation,  these  chiefs  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  hereditary ; 
but  the  law  of  inlieritance,  though  binding,  was  extremely 
elastic,  and  capable  of  stretching  to  the  fartliest  limits  of 
the  clan.  The  chief  was  almost  invariably  succeeded  by 
a  near  relative,  always  through  the  female,  as  a  brotliei 
by  tlie  same  mother,  or  a  nephew  by  the  sister's  side. 
But  if  these  were  manifestly  unfit,  chey  were  passed  over, 
and  a  chief  was  chosen  at  a  council  of  the  clan  fror 
among  remoter  kindred.  In  these  cases,  the  successor 
said  to  have  been  nominated  by  the  matron  of  the  late 
chief's  household.^    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  choice  was 

potato,  Glycine  apioa.  This  clan,  if  it  existed,  was  very  inconspicuous, 
and  of  little  importance. 

lieniarkable  analogies  exist  betweer  Iroquois  clanship  and  that  of 
other  tribes.  The  eight  clana  of  the  Iroquois  were  separated  into  two 
divisions,  four  in  each.  Ori<finally,  marriage  was  interdicted  between  all 
the  members  of  the  same  d  ^ion,  but  in  time  the  interdict  was  limited 
to  the  members  of  tiie  individual  clans.  Another  tribe,  the  Clioctaws,  re 
mote  from  the  Iroquois,  and  radically  difierent  in  language,  had  also  eight 
dans,  similarly  divided,  with  a  similar  interdict  of  marriage.  —  Gallatin, 
Synopsis,  109. 

The  Creeks,  according  to  the  account  given  by  their  old  chief,  Seko- 
pechi,  to  Mr.  U.  W.  Eakins,  were  divided  into  nine  clans,  muued  in  most 
cases  from  animals:  clanship  being  transmitted,  as  usual,  through  the 
iSsmale. 

»  Lafltau,  I.  471. 
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,^  nerer  adverse  to  the  popular  inclination.  Tlie  neir  H.tof 
was  "  raised  up,"  or  installed,  by  a  formal  co  mcU  of  f 
sachems  of  the  league ;  and  o'n  'ontorirg  upo    Id    office' 

I    ho  dropped  his  own  name,  and  assumed  that  wlS,  ste 

The  number  of  these  principal  chiefs,  or,  as  thej  have 
beci.  called  hy  way  of  distinction,  sachems,  varied  h  the 
seven.1  nations  from  eight  to  fourteen.     Th  111' 

formed  the  goven.ment  of  the  confederacy.    All  meras' 
equa,3  b„t  ^  ^,^^j.^^  ^.^^^.     ^^  attached  to  the 

Atotarho  of  the  Onondagas. 

There  was  a  class  of  subordinate  chiefs,  in  no  sense 

valor.     Yet  the  rank  was  clearly  defined  anr9  *h/ 
«  insuUed  at  a  f„™al  ecu.  J  't:'^Z\Lt::: 
M  might  be  .upposod,  the  best  talent  of  th.  „  ..;„„  7„a 
he  met  promi„eat  warrio™  and  orato«  of  the  C,  oi 
have  be.o„ged  to  it.    lu  it,  character  and  funcUon  X- 
ever,  t  was  purely  civil.    Like  the  aacheme,  these  chfefe 
held  their  conaeils,  and  exorcised  an  influence  p,^Mr 
tlonate  to  their  number  and  abilities  ^    ^ 

There  was  ^lother  council,  between  which  and  that  of 
fte  sub„rd.„ate  chiefs  the  line  of  demarcation  seems  no 

uie  senate.      Famihar  with  the  Iroquois  at  the  heiiht 
of  U,e.r  prosperity,  he  describes  it  as  tho  centr<d„d  con 

w:!  l^rld  %  '":-  "i  "="''  "  *«  '^^"^  -tio- 
were  concerned.   In  its  character  it  was  essentially  popu- 

Ur  but  popular  in  the  best  sense,  and  one  whK 

find  Its  application  only  ui  a  smaU  community.    A  v  m^ 

^k  part  u,  H  whose  age  and  experience  qualified  C: 

ao  «,.    It  was  merely  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  nation 
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Lftfitau  comparoH  it  to  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  earl; 
and  rude  age  of  the  Republic,  and  affirms  that  it  Iomh 
uotliing  by  the  comparison.  He  thus  deacribes  it :  "  It 
is  a  greasy  assemblage,  sitting  tur  leur  derriere,  crouched 
like  apes,  their  knees  as  high  as  their  ears,  or  lying,  some 
on  their  bellies,  some  on  their  backs,  each  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  discussing  affairs  of  state  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  gravity  as  tlte  Spanish  Junta  or  the  Grand 
Council  of  Venice."  ^ 

The  young  warriors  had  alar,  tljcir  councils ;  so,  too, 
had  the  women ;  and  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  each 
were  represented  by  means  of  deputies  before  the  "  sen- 
ate," or  council  of  the  old  men,  as  well  as  before  the 
grand  confederate  council  of  the  sachems. 

The  government  of  this  unique  republic  resided  wholly 
in  com  Is.  By  councils  all  questions  were  settled,  all 
regulations  established,  —  social,  political,  military,  and 
religious.  The  war-path,  the  chase,  the  council-fire, —  in 
these  was  the  life  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  it  is  hard  to  saj 
to  which  of  the  three  he  was  most  devoted. 

The  great  council  of  the  fifty  sachems  formed,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  government  of  the  league.  Whenever  a 
subject  arose  before  any  of  tlie  nations,  of  importance 
enougli  to  demand  its  assembling,  the  sachems  of  tliat 
nation  might  summon  their  colleagues  by  means  of  run- 
ners, bearing  messages  and  belts  of  wampum.  The 
usual  place  of  meeting  was  tlie  valley  of  Onondaga,  tlie 
political  as  well  as  geographical  centre  of  the  confeder- 
acy. Thither,  if  the  matter  were  one  of  deep  and 
general  interest,  not  the  sachems  alone,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  gathered  from  east  and  west, 
swarming  in  the  hospitable  lodges  of  the  town,  or  bivou 
ftcked  by  thousands  in  the  surrounding  fields  and  forests 

>  Lafltau,  I  478. 
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obom,,  wore  ..ever  J.lZS.t'"^'™  "l"  «<'"»'••"  of* 

-..Oil,  Wit,,  rig„I/:l  tt™J»;;  -;«"0d  "■  «>e 

ofparl.ataemarjr„r„pri„t,  t  .„  r  "'"'"  """»'« 
■u.  addrew  to  the  spfrite  or  !h„  T  r'."='  "P""""'  *!"' 
There  „«  ..„  hoatT  d;b.te  v  ""'  "l""  "'»  ""'"'»• 
»"other.     Eacb  ga„  I.U  olin,      ''^'""  i"«»rrupt«d 

uot  u.,til  l,e  had  Slated  ,?„  ,•  "'''  '»'»'°»"d,  -  but 
•0  pro™  that  .0  uaderetti Tt  -T'  °^.''"''"«»'°"  '"  fuli. 
me..t9,  pro  a..d  J.  „f  '  "?««'"«  aUo  the  arm 

^fate/we."':i::i4~;;7^ore.     Thua  th^r 

tow  was  ia.„oderute.'   The'  ^1  uT"'"'"""""  "' 
tliorough  8iftu.K  of  the  ni«».V  ■   ?     ,'  ""o^vcr,  was  a 

'i««dastute..ess^f  .r^Xo'Jn;'''-^  """'  "«'  P™- 
to  their  civilized  oo,.temZrior  I?  i«T '"■"'"°' 
subUe  policy,"  says  Lafitau  "thai  ,J\  ^  "  "«»' 
Mcendai.t  over  U..  „t],„i.  .•  """V^^  ''*''0  t«kei.  the 
tl.e  most  warlike  Id  LT'  ^"'"^"^  »"*  '''«'-'=««o 
««.ote,  «.,d  ..ow  Cld  '1  T  '  '""•»■•  '0  "'«  "'OS. 
fVeochand  B  g^h  coLCT  d  ,"°"!f""^  ''"''""  *« 

after  descnbing  the  organization  of  fhl  i  '"'"°"*'"' ^  Potherle 

politique  qui  Je,  unit  arbie^Tpeu  i*  '*'*"«=  "C'est  done  14  cettc 
horloge.  qui  par  une  liaison  admirS^j!  .'"°"°'  """^  '"  «"«••««  d'une 

^-  ^-  -  ^  P""'«"«''  book  was  puSe^,  .rni'"'^'"'"  "^« '*  - 
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in  their  decisions.  The  ease  and  frequency  with  which 
a  requisition  seemingly  so  difficult  was  fulfilled  afford 
a  striking  illustration  of  Indian  nature,  —  ou  one  side, 
so  stubborn,  tenacious,  and  impracticable ;  on  the  other, 
80  pliant  and  acquiescent.  An  explanation  of  this  har- 
mony is  to  bo  found  also  in  an  intense  spirit  of  nation- 
ality :  for  never  since  the  days  of  Sparta  were  individual 
life  and  national  life  more  completely  fused  into  one. 

The  sachems  of  the  league  were  likewise,  as  we  have 
seen,  sachems  of  their  respective  nations ;  yet  they  rarely 
spoke  iu  the  councils  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  and  old 
men,  except  to  present  subjects  of  discussion.*  Their 
influence  in  these  councils  was,  however,  great,  and  even 
paramount ;  for  they  commonly  succeeded  in  securing  to 
their  interest  some  of  the  most  dexterous  and  influential 
of  the  conclave,  through  whom,  while  they  themselves  re- 
mained in  the  background,  they  managed  the  debates.' 

There  was  a  class  of  men  among  the  Iroquois  always 
put  forward  on  public  occasions  to  speak  the  mind  of  the 
nation  or  defend  its  interests.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  of 
the  number  of  the  subordinate  chiefs.    Nature  and  train- 

i  LafiUu,  I.  479. 

>  The  following  from  Lafltau  is  veiy  characteristic  :  "  Ce  que  je  dis  de 
leur  zfele  pour  le  bien  public  n'est  cependant  pas  si  universel,  que  pluai- 
eurs  ne  pensent  k  leur  inter^ts  particuliers,  &  que  les  Chefs  {sachems)  prin- 
cipalement  ne  fassent  joiier  plusieurs  ressorts  secrets  pour  venir  ii  bom 
de  leurs  intrigues.  II  7  en  a  tel,  dont  I'adresse  joue  si  bien  k  coup  sOr, 
qu'il  fait  ddliberer  le  Conseil  plusieurs  jours  de  suite,  sur  une  mati^re 
dont  la  ddtermination  est  arrSt^e  entre  lui  &  les  principales  tStes  avant 
d'avoir  ^t^  mise  sur  le  tapis.  Cependant  comme  les  Chefs  s'entre-regard- 
ent,  &  qu'aucun  ne  veut  paroitre  se  donner  une  superiority  qui  puisae 
piquer  la  jalousie,  ils  se  m^nagent  dans  les  Conseils  plus  que  les  autres ; 
&  quoiqu'ils  en  soient  I'ame,  leur  politique  les  oblige  ii  7  parler  peu,  &  i 
dcouter  pldtot  le  sentiment  d'autrui,  qn'k  7  dire  le  leur;  mais  chacun  a 
un  homnie  h,  sa  main,  qui  est  comme  une  esp^ce  de  Brfllot,  &  qui  £tani 
sans  consequence  pour  sa  personne  hazarde  en  pleine  libert<5  tout  ce  qu'il 
jugc  a  propos,  selon  qu'il  i'a  concertc'  arec  le  Chef  mSme  pour  qui  ii 
agit."->d/anirsd!M  Sauvagcs,  I.  481. 
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I       ing  had  fitted  them  for  public  speaking,  and  they  were 

deeply  versed  in  the  history  and  tuition    of  tl  "To^u^ 

J       Ti^  were  m  laet  proles.ed  orator.,  high  in  Z^^r^ 

}       '"^^^^"^«  ^'"-"g  the  people.     To  a  uL  LckZ  ^1 

i       ventionul  metaphors,  the  use  ol"  which".  f       .      " 

^   P^;.ctice,  the,  o.ea  a:;d:i  l^ljZ'l^'Z 

r:t::'  — .y,  and  ..  ennence  which  ^Z 

111  one  particular,  the  training  of  these  savage  politi 
mns  was  never  surpassed.     They  had  no  art  of wr 'tlL' 
to  record  events,  or  preserve  the  stipulations  of  tieaS 
Memory,  therefore,  was  tasked  to    he  utmost    and  dt 
veloped  to  an  extraordinary  ,.1  gree      Thev  ]•  d  v    • 
devices  for  aiding  it,  such  Is  hu^dlts  of  tfc  "  Jd Ta: 
system  of  signs,  emblems,  and  rude  picture     whtf  . 
shared  with  otiier  tribes     Thpin  ^  ^''''"'^'' ^'"*^J»  they 
were  so  m.,..  ^''"'""''  wampum-belts 

were  so  many  mnemonic  signs,  each  standing  for  some 
act  speech,  treaty,  or  clause  of  a  treaty.  Ti.e  e  reor 
sented  the  public  archives,  and  were'div  d  d  aX 
vanous  custodians,  each  charged  with  the  mtlt  a  J 

fT     r!'.u\.    '^''''"'''  ^'''»  *'»««'  "othing  more  as- 
tonished the  French,  Dutch,  and  English  olci7s  tl2 

dresses,   the   Indian   orators    repeated    them    point    by 

It  was  only  in  rare  cases  that  crime  among  the  Im- 

Murder,  tlie  most  heinous  offeuee,  except  witchcraft 
recoginzed  among  them,  was  rare.  If  the  Lylr  a  SSJe 
s^am  were  of  the  same  household  or  clan,  tl leTfT^wL 
regarded  as  a  family  quarrel,  to  be  settled  by  the  ml^ 
diate  kin  on  both  sides.    This,  under  the  pressurrof 
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public  opinion,  was  commonly  effected  without  blood- 
shed, by  presents  given  in  atonement.  But  if  the  mur- 
derer and  his  victim  were  of  different  clans  or  different 
nations,  still  more,  if  the  slain  was  a  foreigner,  the 
wliole  community  became  interested  to  prevent  the  dis- 
cord or  tlie  war  which  might  arise.  All  directed  their 
efforts,  not  to  bring  the  murderer  to  punishment,  but  to 
satisfy  the  injured  parties  by  a  vicarious  atonement.^ 
To  this  end,  contributions  were  made  and  presents  col- 
lected. Their  number  and  value  were  determined  by 
established  usage.  Among  the  Hurons,  thirty  presents 
of  very  considerable  value  were  the  price  of  a  man's  life. 
That  of  a  woman's  was  fixed  at  forty,  by  reason  of  her 
weakness,  and  because  on  her  depended  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  tlie  population.  This  was  when  the  slain 
belonged  to  the  nation.  If  of  a  foreign  tribe,  his  death 
demanded  a  higiier  compensation,  since  it  involved  the 
danger  of  war.^  These  presents  were  offered  in  solemn 
council,  with  prescribed  formalities.  The  relatives  of 
the  slain  might  refuse  them,  if  they  chose,  and  in  this 
case  the  murderer  was  given  them  as  a  slave ;  but 
they  might  by  no  means  kill  him,  since,  in  so  doing,  they 
would  incur  public  censure,  and  l)e  compelled  in  their 
turn  to  make  atonement.  Besides  the  principal  gifts, 
there  was  a  great  number  of  less  value,  all  syml)oiical» 
and  each  delivered  with  a  set  form  of  words :  as,  "  By 
this  we  wash  out  the  blood  of  the  slain:  By  this  wc 
cleanse  his  wound :  By  this  we  clothe  his  corpse  with  a 
new  shirt :  By  this  we  place  food  on  his  grave " :  and 


1  Lalemant,  while  inveighing  against  a  practice  wliich  made  the 
pubhc,  and  not  tlie  criminal,  answerable  for  an  offence,  admits  that 
heinous  crimes  were  more  rare  tiian  in  France,  where  the  guilt)'  paxty 
himself  was  punished.  —  Letlre  au  P.  ProvincUil,  15  May,  1646. 

^  Bagueneau,  Reiation  des  Hurons,  1648,  80. 
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so,  in  eadles,  pr»IW„,  ,u™„g,,  p„,i„„,,^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^ 

Tlio  Hurons  were  notorious  thieves;  and  oerlnn,  .. 
roquois  were  act  much  better,  though  tl  e  cott  ,^  I 
beeu  asserted.    Amojur  hntl,   «,.      i     V     '""'"■•^>7  Ims 
..ot  o„„  to  retake  Zl^Z  Lt Ift  "T/'r 
to  strip  the  robber  of  all  lie  hL     Ti     '  "'""'  '"" 

-  a  restraint  iu  favofo  /'of  ,,e  LTr'''  "'r'' 
weak  a  prey  to  the  plunderer;  bu  L  e2i  f  7  ." 
and  clau  intervened  to  aid  him.  M  v  and  ela  """  ' 
esj»used  the  quarreler  him  Who  e„uirn„rri;^':r 

Witclies,  with  whom  the  Hurons  and  Tr«       • 

grevousy  inf,..,,, ,,,,  objects  :rut::'r''ar:,i„r: 

both,  and  any  one  might  kill  them  at  any  time     1(1,^ 

public,  the  :J:t:^j:^z'o;:[  ::r^r. : ": 

session  on  his  case,  eondemued  hho  ^  de  ,h  V 
pou,.cd  ,o„,e  y„u„,.  man  to  kill  him     Tit  c  '  „  i    """ 
watc  u,g  bis  op,„rtu„ity,  brained  or  stib bed         '"  i:' 
wares,  usually  ni  the  dark  porch  of  on,,  nr  .1 
Acting  by  authority,  h„  couM       .  be     eW  a       '^^^^^^^^ 
a..d  ,1,0  relatives  of  the  slain  had  no  rcdrc  ,  even        1 
d^,re    it     The  council,  h„„„v„,,  ,^,,„J;^;  ^.^L  j'":^^ 
dfl   n  y  „,  advance,  by  charging  the  culpr  .  with  wto 
cralt  thus  ahenating  his  best  friends 

Ihe  nuhtury  organization  of  the  lro,,u„is  was  exceed- 

.h^  'irr;  fr''S.f  <i:-  ,■„".?•  "r  -  :'-«>•"» -  ■■< 

•   i  li«  (Mfceedings  for  deteetiiiK  tliieves  were.' ^'.,.,'1 "        1 
.it,r  established  customs.     Accwdin/ rilT  '       '         f "''  ""-'"""*'"••»'. 
pHtud  the  iiuiooent.  i-wramg  to  Bressam,  ,io  thief  ever  u..ul. 
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ingly  imperfect  and  derived  all  its  efficiency  from  their 
civil  union  and  their  personal  prowess.  There  were  two 
hereditary  war-cliiefs,  both  belonging  to  the  Senecas ; 
but,  except  on  occasions  of  unusual  importaice,  it  docs 
not  appear  that  they  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  wars.  The  Iroquois  lived  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  nearly  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  except  a 
few  from  whom  they  exacted  tribute.  Any  man  of  suffi- 
cient personal  credit  might  raise  a  war-party  when  he 
chose.  Ue  proclaimed  his  purpose  throiigh  the  village, 
sang  his  war-songs,  struck  his  hatchet  into  the  war-post, 
and  danced  the  war-dance.  Any  who  chose  joined  him  ; 
and  the  party  usually  took  up  their  march  at  once,  with 
a  little  parched-corn-meal  and  maple-sugar  as  their  sole 
provision.  On  great  occasions,  there  was  concert  of  ac- 
tion,—  the  various  parties  meeting  at  a  rendezvous,  and 
pursuing  the  march  together.  Tlie  leaders  of  war-par- 
ties, like  the  orators,  belonged,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  the 
class  of  subordinate  chiefs.  Tlie  Iroquois  had  a  disci- 
pline suited  to  tlie  dark  and  tangled  forests  where  they 
fought.  Here  they  were  a  terrible  foe:  in  an  open  coun- 
try, against  a  trained  European  ibrce,  they  were,  despite 
their  ferocious  valor,  far  less  formidable. 

lu  observ^i  g  this  singular  organization,  one  is  struck 
by  the  incongruity  of  its  spirit  and  its  form.  A  body  of 
hereditary  oligarchs  was  the  head  of  the  nation,  yet  the 
nation  was  essentially  democratic.  Not  that  the  Iroquois 
were  levellers.  None  were  more  prompt  to  acknowledge 
superiority  and  defer  to  it,  whetlier  established  by  usage 
and  prescription,  or  the  result  of  personal  endowment. 
Yet  each  man,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  had 
a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  affiiirs,  and  was  never  for  a 
moment  divorced  from  his  wild  spirit  of  independence. 
Where  there  was  no  property  worthy  the  name,  authority 
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had  no  fulcrum  a.id  uo  hold.     Tl.e   constant  aim  of 
sachems  and  chiefs  was  to  exorcise  it  without  seeming  to 
do  so.     Ihey  had  „o  hisignia  of  office.     They  were  no 
richer  than  others  ;  indeed,  they  were  often  poorer,  sj^end- 
mg  then-  substance  in  la.gesses  and  bribes  to  strengthen 
he,r  mfiuence      They  hunted  and  fished  for  subsistence ; 
th.7  were  as  foul,  greasy,  and  unsavory  as  the  rest ;  yet 
m  them,  withal,  was  often  seen  a  native  dignity  of  bear- 
mg,  wh.cli  ociu-e  and  bear's  grease  could  imt  hide,  and 
which  comported  well  with  their   strong,  symmetrical, 
and  sometimes  majestic  proportions. 

To  the  institutions,  traditions,  rites,  usages,  and  festi- 
vals of  the  league  the  Iroquois  was  inseparably  wedded. 
Be  clung  to  them  with  Indian  tenacity ;  and  he  clings  to 
them  stul.     His  political  fabric  was  one  of  ancient  fdeas 
and   practices,  crystallized   into   regular  and   enduriuff 
orms      In  Its  component  parts  it  has  nothing  peculiar 
to  Itself     AH  Its  elements  are  found  in  other  tribes: 
most  of  tliom  belong  to  the  whole  Indian  race.     Un- 
doubtedly there  was  a  distinct  and   definite   effort  of 
legislation ;    but  Iroquois  legislation  invented  nothing. 
Like  all  sound,  legislation,  it  built  of  materials  alrea.fy 
prepa.-ed.     It  organized  tlie  chaotic  past,  and  gave  con- 
crete forms  to  Indian  nature  itself.     The  people  have 
dwindled  and  decayed;  but,  banded  by  its  ties  of  clan 
and  km,  the  league,  in  feeble  miniature,  still  subsists, 
and  the  degenerate  Irotpiois  looks  back  with  a  mournful 
pride  to  the  glory  of  the  past. 

Would  the  Iroquois,  left  undisturbed  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny,  ever  have  emerged  from  the  sava<re 
state  !  Advanced  as  they  were  beyond  most  other  Ame^r- 
ican  tribes,  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  a  fniide..cy 
to  overpass  the  confines  of  a  wild  hunter  and  warrior 
lite.    They  were  inveterately  attached  to  it,  impracticable 
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conservatists  of  barharism,  and  in  ferocity  and  cruelt; 
they  matched  the  worst  of  their  race.  Nor  did  the  power 
of  expansion  apparently  belonging  to  their  system  ever 
produce  much  result.  Between  the  years  1712  and  1715, 
the  Tuscaroras,  a  kindred  people,  were  admitted  into  the 
league  as  a  sixtli  nation  ;  but  tliey  were  never  admitted 
on  equal  terms.  Long  after,  in  the  period  of  their  decline, 
several  other  tribes  were  announced  as  new  members  of 
the  league;  but  these  admissions  never  took  effect.  The 
Iroquois  were  always  reluctant  to  receive  other  tribes,  or 
parts  of  tribes,  collectively,  into  the  i)recincts  of  the 
"  Long  House."  Yet  they  constantly  practised  a  system 
of  adoptions,  from  which,  though  cruel  and  savage,  they 
drew  great  advantages.  Their  prisoners  of  war,  when 
they  had  burned  and  butchered  as  many  of  them  as  would 
serve  to  sate  their  own  ire  and  that  of  their  women,  were 
divided,  man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  and  child  by 
child,  adopted  into  ditferent  families  and  clans,  and  thus 
incorporated  into  the  nation.  It  was  by  this  means,  and 
this  alone,  that  they  could  offset  the  losses  of  their  inces- 
sant wars.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
long  before,  a  vast  proportion  of  their  population  con- 
sisted of  adopted  prisoners.^ 

1  Relation,  1660,  7  (anonymous).     The  Iroquois  were  at  tlie  lieiKht  of 
their  prosperity  about  tlie  year  1650.     Morgan  reckons  their  number  at 
this  time  at  26,000  souls ;   but  this  is  far  too  higli  an  estiinaie.      The 
author  of  the  Relation  of  1060  makes  tiieir  whole  number  of  warriors  -2,200. 
Le  Mercier,  in  the  Relation  of  1665,  says  2,850.     In  tlie  Journal  of  (Jreen 
halgh,  an  Englishman  who  visited  them  in  1677,  their  warriorx  are  sep 
down'at  2,150.     Du  Chesneau,  in  16S1,  estimates  them  at  2,0(J0;  De  la 
Barre,  in  1684,  at  2,600,  they  having  been  strengtheiiwl  by  adoptions 
A  memoir  addressed  to  the  Marquis  <le  Seignelay,  in  hW7,  again  makes 
them  2,000.    (See  N.  Y.  Col.  Dois.,  IX.  102,  l'J6, 321.)    These  estimates 
imply  a  total  population  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  the  RAation  of  1660  may  well  remark : 
"It  is  marvellous  that  so  few  should  make  so  great  a  liavoc,  and  strik. 
such  terror  into  so  many  tribes." 
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It  remains  to  speak  of  the  religious  and  supei-stitious 
Kleas  which  so  deeply  influenced  Indian  life. 

RELIGION    AND    SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Nortli-American  Indians 
seems,  on   a  first  view,  anomalous  and  contradictory 
It  certamly  is  so,  if  we  adopt  the  popular  impression.' 
Romance,  Poetry,  and  Rhetoric  point,  on  the  oi.e  ha.id, 
to  the  august  conception   of  a  one  all-ruling  Deity    a 
brcut  Spint,  omniscient  and  omnipresciit ;  and  we  are 
called  to   admire  the   untutored   intellect  which   could 
conceive  a  thought  too  vast  for  Socrates  and  Plato      On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  a  chaos  of  degrading,  ridicu- 
lous, and  incoherent  superstitions.    A  closer  exu.ninution 
wU    show  that  tlie  contradiction  is  more  apparent  than 
real.     Wc  will  begin  with  the  lowest  fonnl  of  Indian 
belief,  and  thence  trace  it  upward  to  the  highest  con- 
ceptions to   which   the   unassisted  mind  of  the  savage 
attained.  * 

To  the  Indian,  the  material  world  is  sentient  and  intel- 
ligent.    Birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  have  ears  for  hmian 
prayers,  and  are  endowed  with  an  influence  on  Inmian 
destmy.    A  mysterious  and  inexplicable  power  resi.ies  in 
inanimate  things.     They,  too,  can  li.ten  to  the  voice  of 
man,  and  influence  his  life  for  evil  or  for  good.     Lakes 
nyers,  and  waterfalls  are  sometimes  the  dwelling-place  of 
spirits;  but  more  frequeMly  they  are  themselves  living 
beings,  to  be  propitiated  by  prayers  and  oifcrings      The 
lake  has  a  soul ;   and  so  has  the  river,  and  the  cata- 
ract    Each  can  hear  the  words  of  men,  and  each  can 
be  pleased  or  off-ended.     In  the  silence  of  a  forest,  the 
gloom  of  a  deep  raviue,  resides  a  living  mystery,  in- 
definite, but  redoubtable.     Through  all   the  works  of 
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Xattire  or  of  man,  notliing  exists,  however  seemingly 
trivial,  tliiit  may  not  l>o  endowed  with  a  secret  i)Owef 
for  blessing  or  for  bane. 

Men  and  animals  are  closely  akin.  Each  species  of 
animal  has  its  great  arohetypo,  its  progenitor  or  l<ing, 
who  is  suj'posed  to  exist  somewhere,  prodigious  in  size, 
thougli  m  sliape  and  nature  lilce  his  snlijects.  A  l»eIiof 
prevails,  vagne,  but  perfectly  aj>j)arent,  tliat  men  them 
selves  owe  their  tlrst  parentage  to  beasts,  birds,  or  rep- 
tiles, as  bears,  wolves,  tortoises,  or  cranes ;  and  the 
names  of  the  toteniie  clans,  borrowed  in  nearly  every  case 
trom  animals,  are  the  retloction  of  this  idea.^ 

An  Indian  hunter  was  always  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
animals  he  souglit  to  Icill.  He  has  often  been  known  to 
address  a  wounded  bear  in  a  long  harangue  of  apoh)gy.' 
The  bones  of  the  beaver  were  treated  with  especial  ten- 
derness, and  carefully  kept  from  tlie  dogs,  lest  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  beaver,  or  his  surviving  brethren,  sliould  take 
ollence.^     Tiiis  solicitude  was  not  confined  to  animals, 


*  This  belief  occasionally  takes  a  perfectly  rlefinite  sli..;*.  There 
was  a  tradition  among  Northern  iiiid  Western  tribes,  that  men  were  cre- 
ated from  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  by  Manabozho,  a 
mythi(;al  personage,  to  be  described  liereafter.  The  Aniikoiias,  or  I'eople 
of  the  Beaver,  an  AlKr)nquin  tribe  of  Lake  Huron,  claimed  descent  from 
the  carcass  of  tlie  great  orijiiiial  beavL-r,  or  lather  of  the  beavers.  They 
believed  th»t  the  rai)ids  and  cataracts  on  the  Freiicli  Ki-  tr  and  the  Upper 
Ottawa  were  caused  by  d:iins  made  by  tlieir  ani|)hibious  ancestor.  (See 
the  tradition  in  I'enot,  Mf'iiiuiic  fur  li-ti  Mn-urf,,  ('onsinmis  it  /Minimn  dei 
Saiirwjfs  di  {'Ami'iii/iii'  Si/ilr-ntnoiiali ,  p.  20  )  Charlevoix  tells  tin-  same 
story.  Kacii  Indian  was  supposed  to  inlierit  sometiiing  of  the  nature 
of  the  animal  whence  lie  spnmg. 

-'  McKinriey,  'J'uiir  lo  ilit  /  .Am,  2H I,  mentions  the  discomposure  of  a 
party  of  Indiatis  when  shown  a  stutli'd  luoo.^e.  Thinking  that  its  spirit 
would  be  ortl'iided  at  the  indignity  shown  to  its  remains,  they  surrouuded 
it,  making  apoloyt.  tic  si)eeclies,  and  blowing  tol>acco->moke  at  it  as  a 
propitiatory  ortering. 

*  This  superstition  was  very  ])revalent,  and  nnnierons  exam;)les  of  i! 
oi  lOT  in  old  and  lecent  writers,  from  Father  Le  Jeune  to  Captain  Carrer. 
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I'Ut  extended  to  inanimate  tilings     A  r^mnrirni . 

-ry  yea.,  to  t»„  ,.„,„„  ,„.„  „r  the     ,  ;  l     t    t^ 
moM^   ar  more  forn.al  tl,a„  tl,at  ol«,.v<..|    „      1  IfoT 
mere  |„„„ai,  wodlock.1    The  fisli  io„  ,        ""','•'"»»' 
aet.,„u..>ep.opitiated;'l;:i^';,r;:?^;;^-^ 
dre«sed  every  evening  from  the  fKslHng-caCV  one  of 
the  ,.arfy  chosen  for  that  function,  who  exhorL  H 
to  take  courage  and  be  caught,  a^uri  g  t^^^  L  ^ 
utmost  respect  should  be  shown  to  their  ir.es     The 
^aruMgue,  winch  took  place  after  the  evening  meal  L 
made  m  solemn  form;  and  while  it  lasted    tT!,T 
pan,,  except  the  speaker,  were  re,    r  d  1:  ^  on^th: J 
backs,  sdent  and  motionless,  around  the  fix^  "'" 

Besides  ascribing  life  and  intelligence  to  'the  material 
wmld,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  Lidian  believes  ^ 
^--natural  existences,  known  among  the  Algo  qj-  s    s 

nLn!:i      •  ''''"'^'  compreliend  all  forms  of  super- 

natural  bemg,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  with  tl 
exception,  pos.ibly,  of  certain  diminutive  fa  "hi 
gobhns,   and   certain  gian.   and  anomalous  molttt 

The  i:^zz  :'^t::^:z::::au  t^'t  '-. ''-  -^'^  -'-- 

raant,  in  his  chapter  "  I),,  R,,  „  ^1  l.  '  '  ''''"  "'  ""*  "'"'■"«•  Lale- 
/      >'«.  16;^l,),  says  that     took  "ll  "",  ""  "''  ^"""-^'^^  "  <^' ■/'"-"  dl 

olK     a.     The  net  was  heUlZtZT^^ 

Laraagued  by  one  of  the  chieit  wl"  1^  1  h"' .  T  /"  "''  '^'"  "'''  "«^ 
aishiug  the  tribe  with  food.  lilen  Lt  wal  1 1,1  ^  °..  ''"  P'^'  '"  ^"'• 
l.ad  once  appeared  in  human  S    l^o  Z  1  "'^  'P'"*  °^  "'«  "«* 

he  had  lost  his  Wife,  and  va  ni„"Them  It  inT""'^'  ''°'°P''^°'"«  that 

-ite.?S  i^i^^f  .;:Si"  ^*  '^  ^-^>  257.     Other  01. 
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which  appear  under  various  forms,  grotesque  and  horrl 
bio,  in  the  Indian  fireside  legends.*  There  are  local 
manitous  of  streams,  rocks,  mountains,  cataracts,  and 
forests.  The  conception  of  these  beings  betrays,  for  the 
most  part,  a  striking  poverty  of  imagination.  In  nearly 
every  case,  when  they  reveal  themselves  to  mortal  sight, 
they  bear  the  8eml)lanco  of  beasts,  reptiles,  or  birds,  in 
shapes  unusual  or  distorted.a  There  are  other  manitous 
without  local  habitation,  some  good,  some  evil,  countless 
in  number  and  indefijute  in  attribxites.  They  fill  tho 
world,  and  control  tho  destinies  of  men,  —  that  is  to  say, 
of  Indiana:  for  the  primitive  Indian  holds  that  tho  white 
man  lives  under  a  spiritual  rule  distinct  from  that  which 
governs  his  own  fate.  These  beings,  also,  appear  for 
the  most  part  in  the  shape  of  animals.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  assume  human  proportions;  but  mor<' 
frequently  they  take  the  form  oi  stones,  which,  being 
broken,  are  found  full  of  living  blood  and  flesh. 

Each  primitive  Indian  has  his  guurdian  manitou,  to 
whom  he  looks  for  counsel,  guidance,  and  protection. 
These  spiritual  allies  are  gained  by  the  following  pro- 
cess. At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  Indian  boy 
blackens  his  face,  retires  to  some  solitary  place,  and 
remains  for  days  without  food.  Superstitious  expec 
tancy  and  the  exhaustion  of  abstinence  rarely  fail  of  their 
results.  His  sleep  is  haunted  by  visions,  and  the  form 
which  first  or  most  often  appears  is  that  of  his  guardian 

>  Many  tribes  hare  tales  of  diminutive  beings,  which,  in  tJie  absence 
of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  fairies.  In  the  Travels  cf  Lrwit  and 
Clarke,  there  is  mention  of  a  h'll  on  the  Missouri,  supposed  to  be  liaunted 
by  them.  These  Western  fairies  correspond  to  the  Puck  Wudj  Ininu 
oS  Ojibwa  tradition.  As  an  example  of  the  monsters  alluded  to.  see  the 
Saginaw  story  of  the  Weendif/oet,  in  Schoolcraft,  Ali/ic  Researches,  II.  106. 

2  The  figure  of  a  large  bird  is  perhaps  the  most  common,  —  aa,  for 
example,  the  good  spirit  of  Rock  Island :  "  He  was  white,  with  wing- 
like a  Bwan,  but  ten  times  biTgeT."  —Autobiographjf  of  Blackhawk,  70. 
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man^       a  bea«t,  a  bird,  a  finh,  a  Hcrpcnt,  or  some 
other  object,  animate  or  iimni.nato.    An  eaglo  or  a  bear 
18  the  Tision  of  a  destined  warrior;   a  wolf,  of  a  m<y 
cessful  hunter;  while  a  serpent  foreshadows  the  future 
medicn.e-man  or,  according  to  others,  portends  disaster.* 
■nie  young    nd.an  thenceforth  wears  about  his  persou  the 
object  revealed  ux  his  dream,  or  some  portion  of  it,  -  as  a 
bone,  a  feather,  a  snake-skin,  or  a  tuft  of  hair.     Tliis  in 
the  modern  language  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  is  known 
as  his  "medicine."     The  Indian  yields  to  it  a  sort  of 
worship,  propitiates  it  with  orterings  of  tobacco,  thanks  it 
in  prosperity,  and  upbraids  it  in  disastor.2    If  his  niedi- 
cme  fails  to  bnng  the  desired  success,  he  will  sometimes 
discard  It  and   adopt  another.     The   superstiuun   now 
becomes  mere  fetich-worship,  since  the  Indian  regards 
the  mysterious  object  which  he  carries  about  him  ratber  as 
an  embodiment  than  as  a  representative  of  a  supernatural 
power.  ^ 

Indian  belief  recognizes  also  another  and  very  difter- 

'  Compare  Cms.  in  Narth-American  RenUw,  Second  Serie*  XIII  ino 
A  turkey-buzzard  according  to  him.  i«  the  vi;io„  of  1  med  dne  "an  i 
once  knew  an  ohl  Dahcouh  chief,  who  wa,  greatly  reXe  J  3,.  J 
^n.^Ttfe"  ^-rr/"""'^"  '^"r"^'"'''  "^  ^  '-"'"^  ofTuS/:  w^ 
'^^^^^  -•  -  --— ^ 

pSrcSw^t;irx.rr:s:r'-- 

talk  Sh  ;;  r   T  r"  *  ^^"^'^'^^  ^*^""^  «P«°  Wa  medicine-W, 

D^  Md  fetich-worship  among  the  Algonquina  of  Ga,D6  mm  L«  CU,^ 
Nou^  Relation  de  la  Gaop^sie,  Chap   XIII  "ee  Le  Cler* 
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out  claHR  uf  lH)in^s.  Hesidos  the  ^(iants  and  moustora  of 
Icgoudury  Idi'O,  other  conceptions  may  bo  discornod,  more 
or  leHH  distinct,  and  of  a  ctiuractur  partly  mythical.  Of 
thuHU  the  iiiOHt  conHpicuouH  in  that  remarkable  i>crHonage 
of  Alp>n(juin  tradition,  callod  Manabozlio,  Mohmou,  Micha- 
bon,  Nanal»u-^h,  or  the  (Jrcat  I  Faro.  As  each  specioH  of 
animal  Iuih  itn  archetype  or  king,  ho,  among  the  Algon 
quins,  Manabozho  is  king  of  all  thcHO  animal  kings. 
Tradition  is  diverse  as  to  his  origin.  According  to  the 
most  current  belief,  his  father  was  tho  West-Wind,  and 
his  motlier  a  gruat-granddaughtur  of  tho  Moon.  His 
character  is  worthy  of  such  a  parentage.  Sometimes  he 
is  a  wolf,  a  bird,  or  a  gigantic  haro,  surrounded  by  a 
court  of  (piadrupcds;  sometimes  ho  appears  in  human 
8ha|»e,  majestic  in  stature  and  wondrous  in  endowment, 
a  mifilily  magician,  a  destroyer  of  serpents  and  evil 
manitous;  sometimes  he  is  a  vain  and  treacherous  imp, 
full  of  childish  whims  and  petty  trickery,  the  butt  and 
victim  of  men,  beasts,  and  spirits.  His  powers  of  trans- 
formation are  without  lijuit;  his  curiosity  and  malice 
are  insatiable ;  and  of  the  numberless  legends  of  which 
he  is  tho  hero,  the  greater  part  are  as  trivial  as  they  are 
incoherent.*  It  does  not  appear  that  Manabozho  was 
ever  an  object  of  worship;  yet,  despite  his  absurdity, 
tradition  declares  him  to  be  chief  among  the  manitous, 
iu  short,  the  "Great  Spirit."^    It  was  he  who  restored 


1  Mr.  Schoolcraft  lias  collectefl  many  of  these  tales.  See  his  Alijk 
Reamir.lies,  Vol.  I.  Compare  the  stories  of  Messou,  given  by  Le  Jeune 
{Relntiniis,  IfiSS,  16.34),  »\v\  the  account  of  Nanabush,  by  Edwin  James, 
in  his  nf)tes  to  Tanner's  Nnrrntive  of  Captivilii  ami  Ademiiirat  durim/  a 
Thirty  Yfttra'  lifsldcnce  amotiij  thf-  liidiwm ;  also  tlie  account  of  the  Great 
Hare,  in  the  M^m-iiri'  of  Nicola-s  Perrot,  Chaps.  I.,  II. 

•I  '<  Presque  toutes  les  Nations  Aljjonquincs  ont  donne  le  nom  dc 
(irand  Lihre  au  Premier  Ksprit,  qiieiqiies-un.s  lappelient  Micliubou  (Manir 
bozho)."  —  Charlevoix,  Journal  Uistorii/iif,  34f 
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'vengeance  of  the  evil  suirits      s..i..».       i 

he  .ookod  abroad  „„  .„:r.e  o'taZl,';    r, .V 

lor  aw  in  tho  taak  of  restoring  tlw  irmP.I      ti     i 
dived  ia  acrch  of  .  li„l„  „„„*  ^"' J™  f .  .J '«  I""" 
struction,  but  oould  not  reach  the  CZ     IlXt 
made  the  same  attempt,  but  ,»>„  reappea™d  la  hi  „' 
h«  baek    a„d  appareutl,  dead.     ML.abol  "2^  ' 

Me  0    the  deatred  mud,  a„d  of  thU,  together  with  to 
body  of  the  loou,  created  the  world  anew  > 

There  are  various  forma  of  this  tradition,  in  some  of 
»h.ch  Mana  o.ho  appears,  not  aa  the  rest  r  r,  bu    a, 

^s  oTLl^lT'"'  '■"""'"«  ■"""'"«'  fro-  the  0." 
M»es  of  beasts,  hrds,  and  fishes.»    Other  stories  repre- 
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Bent  him  as  marrying  a  female  musk-rat,  by  whom  he 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race.^ 

Searching  for  some  liigher  conception  of  supernatural 
existence,  we  find,  among  a  portion  of  the  primitive 
Algonquins,  traces  of  a  vague  beUef  in  a  spirit  dimly 
shadowed  fortli  under  the  name  of  Atahocan,  to  whom 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  attributes  were  ascribed  or 
any  worship  offered,  and  of  whom  the  Indians  professed 
to  know  nothing  whatever ;  ^  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  beUef  extended  beyond  certain  tribes  of  tlie  Lower 
St.  Lawrence.  Others  saw  a  supreme  manitou  in  the 
Sun.8  The  Algonquins  believed  also  in  a  malignant 
manitou,  in  whom  the  early  missionaries  failed  not  to 
recognize  the  Devil,  but  wlio  was  far  less  dreaded  than 
his  wife.  She  wore  a  robe  made  of  the  hair  of  her 
victims,  for  she  was  the  cause  of  death ;  and  she  it  was 

diver  floated  to  the  surface  senseless.  Tlie  otter  next  tried,  and  faileil 
like  his  preil«cessor.  The  musk-rat  now  offered  himself '-i-  Hie  desperate 
task.  He  i)lun}ied,  and,  after  remaining  a  day  and  n,  li  oeneath  the 
Buriace,  reai)pe.ired,  floating  on  his  back  beside  the  raft,  apparently  dead, 
and  witli  all  his  jjhws  fast  closed.  On  opening  them,  the  other  animals 
found  in  one  of  them  a  grain  of  sand,  and  of  this  the  Great  Hare  created 
the  world.  —  I'errot,  M^inuire,  Chap.  I. 

I  Le  .leune,  Ilflation,  Ui;S3, 16.  —  The  musk-rat  is  always  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  Al<;<>nquin  cosmogony. 

It  is  said  that  Messou,  or  Manabozho,  once  gave  to  an  Indian  the  gift 
of  immortality,  tied  in  a  bundle,  enjoining  him  never  to  open  it.  The 
Indian's  wife,  however,  imi)elled  hy  curiosity,  one  day  cut  the  strint;. 
the  procious  gitl  flew  out,  and  Indians  have  ever  since  been  subject  to 
deatli.  —  Le  Jeune,  /{elation,  1634,  13. 

i  L<r  Jeune,  IMalim,  1633,  16;  ReltUion,  1634,  13. 

5  Hiard,  IMaiion,  1611,  Chap.  VIII. —  This  belief  was  very  prevalent 
The  Ottawas,  according  to  Kagueneau  {IMution  des  llnrous,  1648,  77),  were 
accustomed  to  invoke  the  "  Maker  of  Heaven"  at  their  feasts;  hut  tliev 
recognized  as  diftiiier  persons!  the  Maker  of  the  Karth,  the  Maker  of  Win 
tor,  the  God  of  the  Waters,  and  tiie  Seven  Spirits  of  the  Wind.  He  says,  at 
the  tame  time,  "  The  j)eople  of  Miese  countries  have  received  from  tbtii 
suicestors  no  knowledge  of  a  (ii/d  "  ;  and  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  senti 
ment  of  rehgion  in  this  invocatioa. 
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-vhom,  by  yeUing,  drumming,  and  stamping,  ther  sought 
to  dnve  awajr  fr„„  .„,  .i^^.    Sometime.,  ;*  nTgul 

'  fr"*-"' »f  "eat  .0  ap,„a.<,  «,o  fou.de  fieud  '       ""^ 
.Summer-Maker  and  a  Winter-Malter ;  and  .1,61,^1^ 

ertan.  feu.a  e  .pirit,  named  Atae,„«ic,  wa»  once     ,as 

riw,?  ?■    "'^ ''"''^•'^■- <'""""o...i,!d  it  to  ti,e  judKnient 
.od,ve,l™gupmud,aud  place  it  on  Us  back     it. 
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was  formed  a  floating  island,  on  which  Ataouteic  fell, 
and  here,  being  pregnant,  she  was  soon  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  in  turn  bore  two  boys,  whose  paternity 
is  unexplained.  They  were  called  Taouscaron  and 
Jouskeha,  and  presently  fell  to  blows,  Jouskoha  killing' 
his  brother  with  the  horn  of  a  stag.  The  back  of  th.? 
tortoise  grew  into  a  world  full  of  verdure  and  life ;  ami 
Jouskeha,  with  his  grandmother,  Ataentsic,  ruled  over 
its  destinies.^ 

He  is  the  Sun ;  she  is  the  Moon.  He  is  beneficent ; 
but  she  is  malignant,  like  the  female  demon  of  the  Algon 
quins.  They  have  a  bark  house,  made  like  those  of  the 
Iroquois,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  they  often  come 
to  feasts  and  dances  in  the  Indian  villages.  Jouskeha 
raises  corn  for  himself,  and  makes  plentiful  harvests  for 
mankind.  Sometimes  he  is  seen,  thin  as  a  skeleton, 
with  a  spike  of  shrivelled  corn  in  his  hand,  or  greedily 
gnawing  a  human  limb ;  and  then  the  Indians  know  that 
a  grievous  famine  awaits  them.  He  constantly  interposes 
between  mankind  and  the  malice  of  his  wicked  grand- 
mother, whom,  at  times,  he  soundly  cudgels.     It  was  he 

1  The  above  is  the  version  of  the  Btory  given  by  Br^beuf,  Rekuim 
dea  Huront,  1C36,  86  (Cramoisy).  No  two  Indians  told  it  precisely 
alike,  though  nearly  all  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  agreed  as  to  its  es 
sential  points.  Compare  Vanderdonek,  Cusick,  Sagard,  and  other  writ 
ers.  According  to  Vanderdonek,  Ataentsic  became  mother  of  a  deer, 
a  bear,  and  a  wolf,  by  whom  she  afterwards  bore  all  the  other  animalt, 
mankind  included.  Bre'beuf  found  also  among  the  Hurons  a  traditioD  I 
inconsistent  with  that  of  Ataentsic,  and  bearing  a  trace  of  Algonquin 
origin.  It  declares,  that,  in  the  beginning,  a  man,  a  fox,  and  a  skunk 
found  themselves  together  on  an  island,  and  that  the  man  made  tlie 
world  out  of  mud  brought  him  by  the  skunk. 

The  Delawares,  an  Algonquin  tribe,  seem  to  have  borrowed  some  I 
what  of  the  Iroquois  cosmogony,  since  they  believed  that  the  earth  wa^ 
formed  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise. 

According  to  some,  Jouskeha  became  the  father  of  the  human  nice 
but,  in  the  third  generation,  a  deluge  destroyed  hii  poaterity.  so  that 
wu  necessary  to  transform  animals  into  men.  —  Charlevoix,  III.  345. 
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anni  il,  aud  let  out  tl,o  ,v,t  °     v    •'""■'''°'"'  P""™>l  tl.e 
The  early  writers  call     °"  ,"  "i='  '"■'"'  »"l«rliuou8.' 

'-l"..i«  m,tl,ol,«,  „.u,,  e,,ual  cl  'to'^r"''''":";  '" 
™l"..-me.  JJe  i«  eailed  Are»koui  ,  r  1  ,  't  '*''"'  °" 
«-t  „r„„.i„ont  at.ril,„te,  l,:,V„Tf  "";•  "r'  ''" 

Uo  >™,  elleu  invoked,  a,.d  the  f  eah  of  .,    "'"    "'  ""■ 
caplive  e„e„ue,  wa»  burned  i",     h    ,  ^^ "  '""'  "^ 

kel,a,  l,e  wa»  identified  witMi;  '.II  e  i ''"  i"-" 

"  ""  '■^■e»'-J'^'i  "■»  the  same  being  u  ,d„  diV     ''"      ^^ 
».-.      Au,oug  the  Iro^uoi.   p,*o  ,e      or  t    "T  """ 

lluire  was  also  a  diviuit/ea IT  "  -^ati.Mis, 

rouluawagon,^  „l,„,e  Le  ,  j  ^r'""":"'''""'  •"■  ■'■'••"■'- 
™l.  to  detertuine.  M  ,ra,iv  "'' ,"  '"  ''"'  ""«■ 
tl.o  *.u  of  J„u»kel,a.  Heh  d  a  ;'"■  "  ""'"""»  "^^ 
!j.;U„.as  he  Who  .poke  ^  ten-i  ■":';:'  ';;,';--- 
•Natton,  reooguized  «ill  another  sunerl  .r,'  ,  *'™ 

-|.la.nlj.  a  deified  chief  or  horo      T I  I'""""""'"- 

watha,  or  Hia„tl,a,  .aid  toT'a  d  ,T  '"■""*"■ 
■>.-»o..ger,  who  ,uade  hi,  abode  o,  cani  l"  fl  ""'",•"""'' 
-     »oeia.  iustruetion  „f  .l,e  el^  ^tr^L'tr 

/>«'v.  ,/p  ./„^,„,_  5  ^„,^^  jg^g  «"'  Of  not  burning  „„.,e  captives  - 

f'e  Devil.  Hnd  Tarenyowagn  1.0^"'^     TT'  ''"''  ^^-''«"'  i« 
mtc-rpr^ted  b,   the  .i„.t  of'preoonXl  fde:;.   '""""  ""-"^  -«  "«» 
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counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  traditions  of  the  Peru- 
vians, Mexicans,  and  other  primitive  nations.* 

Close  examination  makes  it  evident  that  the  primitive 
Indian's  idea  of  a  Supremo  Being  was  a  conception  no 
higher  than  miglit  have  been  expected.  Tlie  moment  he 
began  to  contemplate  this  object  of  his  faith,  and  sought 
to  clothe  it  with  attributes,  it  became  finite,  and  com- 
monly ridiculous.  The  Creator  of  the  World  stood  on 
the  level  of  a  barbarous  and  degraded  humanity,  while 
a  natural  tendency  became  apparent  to  look  beyond  him 
to  other  powers  sharing  his  dominion.  The  Indian 
belief,  if  developed,  would  have  developed  into  a  system 
of  |)olytheism.* 

In  the  primitive  Indian's  conception  of  a  God  the  idea 
of  moral  good  has  no  part.  His  deity  does  not  dispense 
justice  for  this  world  or  the  next,  but  leaves  mankind 
under  the  power  of  subordinate  spirits,  who  fill  and 
control  the  universe.  Nor  is  the  good  and  evil  of  these 
V  .orior  beings  a  moral  good  and  evil.  The  good  spirit 
is  the  spirit  that  gives  good  luck,  and  ministers  to  the 
necessities  and  desires  of  mankind:   the  evil  spirit  ia 

1  For  the  tradition  of  Hiawatha,  see  Clark,  Biitary  of  Onondaga,  I.  21. 
It  wiU  also  be  found  in  Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  and  in  his  His 
tory,  Conlition,  and  Prosi>ects  of  Indian  Tribes. 

Tlie  Iroquois  name  for  God  is  Hawenniio,  sometimes  written 
Owayneo ;  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  wholly  due  to  the  missionaries 
Hawenniio  is  an  Iroquois  verb,  and  means,  he  r^th's,  he  is  master.  There 
is  no  Iroquois  word  which,  in  iU  primitive  meaning,  can  be  interpreted, 
the  Great  Spirit,  or  God.  On  this  subject,  see  Etmles  Philoloyuitie*  sht 
quelques  Ungues  Sauoages  (Montreal,  ISHfi),  where  will  also  be  found  a 
curious  exposure  of  a  few  of  Schoolcraft's  ridiculous  blunders  m  tins 

connection.  *  v  i-  <•  • 

2  Some  of  the  early  writers  could  discover  no  trace  of  beUet  m  s 
supreme  spirit  of  any  kind.  Perrot,  after  a  life  spent  among  the  Indiani, 
ignores  such  an  idea.  Allouez  emphatically  denies  that  it  existed  amoug 
the  tribes  of  Lake  Superior.  (Relation,  1667,  11.)  He  adds,  however, 
that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  beUeved  in  a  great  gAiie,  who  Uved  not  fu  from 
the  French  settlements.  —  Ibid.,  21. 
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m  »  matMk,,,,  or  ^  greasy  Indiau  coniuror  tin  m 
Ma.ab«ho  aad  Jouskcha.  The  priest,  wcrel^ed  L 
u^  a  am.mlocu.i„a,_.Ti.e  Great  Cluaf  „f  Mr'  ^r 

.bf  dlaofT  ""  '"  *^'"    '^"'  "»>-«WseomthJ 

rLe  Z  t  ;"'"'T  "",""■"'""«  "P""  '"'8'"  ""'"■■ally 
arise  from  tue  peculiar  character  of  Indian  belief     Tl,. 

.dea  that  each   race  of  animals  has  its  alteL 

ch.e    would  easily  suggest  the  existence  of  a  luZZ 

chief  of  the  spirits  or  of  the  human  race, -a  concenZ 

unperfecdy  shadowed  forth  in  Manabozho.     TheTutt 

missionaries  seized  tliis  advantage.    "If  each  sorT^f 

animal  has  its  king,"  they  nrged    "so,  t  Tive  ^ 

d  «s  man  is  above  all  the  animals,  so  Is  the  S 

Uiat    ules  over  men  tlie  master  of  all  the  other  spirite  " 

The  Indian  mind  readily  accepted  the  idea,  and  trL 

n.  no  sense  Christian  quickly  rose  to  the   belief  in 

one  controlling  spirit.     The  Great  Spirit  bicam  ",  ji" 

tmct  existence  a  pervading  power  in  the  universe   m^ 

a  dispenser  of  justice.    Many  tribes  now  pray  to  Mm 

U»ugh  stiU  ehnging  obstinately  to  their  anci«,t  suZ.' 

.t.t.ons ;  and  with  some,  as  the  heathen  portion  of  Z 

modern  Iroquois,  he  is  clothed  with  attrilfutes  of  mo!tl 
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The  primitive  liuiiiiu  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  8oul,i  ijut  he  did  not  always  believe  in  a  state  of 
futnre  reward  and  pnnishment.  Nor,  when  such  a  1  relief 
existed,  was  the  good  to  be  rewarded  a  moral  <r(.,)il,  or 
the  evil  to  be  pnnished  a  moral  evil.  Skilt'nl  Inuiters, 
brave  warriors,  men  of  inflnence  and  consideration,  went, 
after  death,  to  the  happy  hnntinfr-ground  ;  while  the  sloth- 
ful, the  cowardly,  and  the  weak  were  doomed  to  eat  ser- 
pents and  asiies  in  dreary  regions  of  mist  and  darkness. 
In  the  general  belief,  however,  there  was  l>ut  one  land  of 
shades  for  all  alike.  Tlie  spirits,  in  form  and  feature  as 
they  had  been  in  life,  wended  their  way  tluongh  dark 
forests  to  the  villages  of  tlie  dead,  subsisting  on  bark  and 
rotten  wood.  On  arriving,  they  sat  all  day  in  the  crouch- 
ing posture  of  the  sick,  and,  when  night  came,  hunted 

lafely  be  affirmed  that  an  Indian  will  respond  with  a  grunt  of  acquies 
cence  to  any  question  whatever  toucliing  his  spiritual  state.  Lnskiel  ami 
the  simple  minded  Heckewelder  write  from  a  missionary  point  of  view ; 
Adair,  to  support  a  theory  of  descent  from  the  Jews;  the  worthy  theo- 
logian, Jarvis,  to  maintain  his  dogma,  that  all  religious  ideas  of  the  heathen 
world  are  perversions  of  revelation;  and  so,  in  a  greater  or  less  .le^-reiv 
of  many  others  Hv  far  the  most  close  and  accurate  observers  of  Imliin 
■uperatition  tor.-  h.,  French  and  Italian  Jesuits  of  the  first  half  of  ihf 
leventeenth  century.  Their  opportunities  were  unrivalled ;  and  ti.ey 
used  them  in  a  spirit  of  faithful  inquiry,  accunmlating  fticts,  and  leavm.' 
theory  to  their  successors.  Of  recent  American  writers,  no  one  h^- 
given  80  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft;  but,  in  view 
of  his  opportunities  and  his  zeal,  his  results  are  most  unsalistiictorv 
The  work  in  six  large  quarto  volumes,  Jllslori/,  Comlllioti,  ami  l'rusi,,<t> 
of  Imiiiin  Tribes,  published  by  Governnii'nt  under  his  e.litorsliii),  inclu.h's 
the  substance  of  most  of  his  previous  writings.  It  is  a  siiiiiuinily  cnil.' 
and  illiteriite  production,  stuffed  with  l.luiiders  and  contradii'tioiir.,  l'iv 
Ing  evidence  on  every  page  of  a  striking  unfitness  either  for  historical  or 
philosophical  inquiry,  and  taxing  to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  those 
who  would  extract  what  is  valuable  in  it  from  its  oceans  of  pedanti 

Terbiage. 

t  The  exceptions  are  exceedingly  rare.  Father  Gravier  say.s  thai  i 
Peoria  Indian  once  told  him  that  there  was  no  future  life.  It  would  I" 
difficult  to  find  another  instance  of  the  kind. 


I- 


THE  JOHRXET  OF  THE  DEAD.  l^^j^j 

I  tl,e  »had08  of  ...iraaU,  witi,  tho  shade,  of  |,o«  a„d 
I  anw,,  amo„g  ,|,o  ,|,ad«  „f  tree,  and  rock '  fl  ^t 
,        .mg».  a„„oa,o  and  i„a„i,„ato,  ware  aliko  im,u  ,  tal  a,l 

To  ,,ol,o  ,.o,„„et,„„  «,„  ,a„d  „r  Ji,  varied  .-a,!, 
n  d,llcn,,,l  tnl,e»  a„d  dillbront  iudividnals.  Amot  ,  e 
Uuro„»  .  ,.,.e  woro  those  .ho  held  that  dcoa,.  d  Xiu 

Waj,  .h,l,  the  soul,  „/■  J,   ,  t„„|;  „„    I        I  «y 

.am  con,,..,latu,„,,  k„ow„  a.  the  •.  Wa,  of  the  r;,''"  .  " 

At  iiitervaLs  ot  ten  or  twelve  vc-i.-^    H,.   ii       '^  '     . 

Nea^d.  a,,  other  .od,.ed  .rn,,:r ':.,:::;::;.t 

Lollul  the  houes  ol  then-  dead,  and  de,,osit  then,   with 
great  ee,-e„.ony,  in  a  co™,no„  „h,oe  of  hn'ial.    ,      „We 
.a«on  «»  .o.neti,nea  a„en,hled  at  thi,  ,ole,nni,  ■     and 
hu..d.-eds  of  co,.„„e,.  hronsht  from  their  ton.nora  v' r  * 
.  «-|.laee,,  were  inha.ncd  i„  one  ca,,aeiou»     iT    K   t 
...  Lour  the  i,n,n„rtalit,  of  their  LJZZ         Ty 
»k  w,nK.  „  „o,,„  alHnned,  in   the  shape  ^f  ,,JZ 
«h  le  the  p-eator  nnnihor  deelarcd  that    hev  jo nPn  '  "d 
on   oot,  a,,     in  their  own  likene™,  to  the  la„  ,  X, 

an  ,.  w„h  then,  the  ghost,  of  the  wan,,„n,-.,eh,    «-' 
er-skn„  how,,  arrows,  ,,i,,os,  ke„|„,,  |,^,    ^^J'^^ 

■'"ifH^r   Ol    their   mvisihio   cabin-doors,  un.1    the    weak 

■''  Tilt'  praotit-e  of  burvin.r  treasure  witi.  ti...    i      i  • 
ti'O  North   A,„ericH,.  ni.lrJJJ^lZrL        T    'r  ""'  ^'''''''  '° 

tlie  words.  'DuHt  to  du«t    ashl!,     „  .  "'""•  '^"'■^     "'^"^  « 

^"oum^r.  a.s  a  las,  nre  u  .'  '    f  ■  T    ^"'■''  i"--'n'>u..ce.i,   the  chief 
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voices  of  tlie  disembodied  children  driving  birds  from 
their  cora-fields.*  An  endless  variety  of  incolierent  fan- 
cies is  coMuocted  with  tlie  Indian  idea  of  a  future  life. 
They  commonly  owe  their  origin  to  dreams,  often  to  the 
dreams  of  those  in  extreme  sickness,  who,  on  awaking, 
supposed  tluit  tlicy  had  visited  tlio  other  world,  and  relat 
ed  to  the  wondering  l)ystander8  what  they  had  seen. 

The  Indian  land  of  houIs  is  not  always  a  region  of 
shadows  and  gloom.    Tiie  Uurons  sometimes  represented 
the  souls  of  tlioir  dc;id  —  those  of  their  dogs  inciudud- 
as  dancing  joyously  in  the  presence  of  Ataentsic  and 
Jouskcha.      According   to   somo   Algonquin    traditions, 
heaven  was  a  scene  of  endless  festivity,  the  ghosts  dan 
cing  to  the  sound  of  tlie  rattle  and  the  drum,  and  greet 
ing  with  hosi»ital.le  welcome  the  occasional  visitor  from 
the   living  world:    for  tlie  spirit-land  was   not  far  off, 
and  roving  hunters  sometimes  passed  its  confines  \in 

awares.  ^  , 

Most  of  the  traditions  agree,  however,  that  the  spints, 
on  their  journey  heavenward,  were  beset  with  difficulties 
and   perils.      There  was  a   swift   river  which  must  be 
crossed  on  a  log  that  shook  beneath  their  feet,  while  a 
ferocious  dog  opposed  their  passage,  and  drove  many  into 
the  abyss.     Tliis  river  was  full  of  sturgeon  and  other 
fish,  which  the  ghosts  speared  for  their  subsistence.     Be- 
yond was  a  narrow  path  between  moving  rocks,  which 
each  instant  crashed  together,  grinding  to  atoms  the  lesb 
nimble  of  the  pilgrims  who  essayed  to  pass.    The  Huroiis 
iKjlievcd  that  a  personage  named  Oscotarach,  or  the  Heau 
Piercer,  dwelt  in  a  bark  house  beside  the  path,  and  tlia' 
it  was  his  office  to  remove  the  brains  from  tiie  heads  oi 
all  who  went  by,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  immor 

1  Brfl)euf,  Rdatim  det  Hunm,  1686.  99  (Crwnoisy). 
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talitj  Tins  singular  idea  is  found  also  in  some  Algon- 
qmn  traduious,  according  to  which,  however,  the  brail  ia 
ailorwards  restored  to  its  owner.» 

Dreams  were  to  the  Indian  a' universal  oracle.     They 
jmled  to  hun  his  guardian  spirit,  tunght  him  the  cure 
of  his  diseases,  warned  him  of  tlic  devices  of  sorcerers 
puded  lum  to  the  Inrking-pl.ee.s  of  his  enemy  or  U.e' 

tul  Jesting  Ihe  dream  was  a  n.ysterions  and  inexora- 
'le  power,  whose  least  l.ohosts  must  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter, -a  source,  in  every  l.dia..  town,  of  endless  mis 
c  .ef  and  abo.nnnUion.  There  were  professed  drean  ^  , 
and  professed  niter,,reters  of  d.-eums.  One  of  the  most 
noted  festivals  among  the  Ilurons  and  Iro^s  a  t  e 
Dream  Feast,  a  scene  of  frenzy,  where  the  actors  counter 

through  a  ...allow  lake,  ^eve  Jdav    '".ur     /  :  ::;Vt'"T;"^^  "  "l"^ 
but,  presently  "elett^  ",a'    d  l*/'"^'  "I'  ''"  "•"■"'"'  "''™''*''' 

by  pressing  it  hard  betwee-   hi-  h.',  """  ,"'"'  ""*'  "*■  "  "'"'  '*'"<=»'' 
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foiled  luadiiesfl,  and  the  town  was  like  a  bedlam  turned 
loose.  Kach  prctendc'l  to  have  dreamed  of  soinotliiiig 
iiecertHary  to  his  welfare,  and  rushed  frt  in  house  to  house, 
douiaiiding  of  all  he  mot  to  guess  his  secret  requirement 
and  satisfy  it. 

IJelitnin^  that  the  whole  material  world  was  instinct 
with  [towers  to  influence  and  control  his  fiite,  that  good 
and  evil  spirits,  and  existences  nameless  and  indefinal)le, 
filled  all  Nature,  that  a  |)ervading  sorcery  was  ahove, 
beU)W,  and  around  him,  and  that  issues  of  life  and  death 
might  he  controlled  l)y  instruments  the  most  unnoticeahle 
and  seemingly  the  most  feel)le,  the  Indian  lived  in  per- 
petual IV-ar.  The  turning  uf  a  leaf,  the  crawling  of  an 
insect,  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  creaking  of  a  bough,  might 
be  to  him  the  mystic  signal  of  weal  or  woe. 

An  Indian  comnmnity  swarmod  with  sorcerers,  med- 
iciue-men,  and  diviners,  whose  I'unctions  were  often 
united  in  the  same  j>orson.  The  sorcerer,  hy  charms, 
magic  songs,  magic  feasts,  and  the  l)eating  of  his  drum, 
had  power  over  the  spirits  and  those  occult  influences 
inherent  in  animals  and  inanimate  things.  Ho  could  call 
to  him  the  souls  of  his  enemies.  They  appeared  before 
him  in  the  form  of  stones.  He  chopi»<!d  and  bruised 
them  with  his  hatchet ;  blood  and  flesh  issued  forth ; 
and  the  intended  victim,  however  distant,  languished  and 
died.  Like  the  sorcerer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  made 
images  of  those  he  wished  to  destroy,  and,  muttering  in 
cantations,  punctured  thtm  with  an  awl,  whereupon  ths 
persons  represented  sickened  and  pined  away. 

The  Indian  doctor  relied  far  more  on  magic  than  oii 
natural  remedies.  Dreams,  beating  of  the  drum,  songs, 
magic  feasts  and  dances,  and  howling  to  frighten  the  fo 
male  demon  from  his  patient,  were  his  ordinary  methods 
of  cure. 
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The  prophet,  or  diviner,  l,ad  various  moaus  of  read- 
ing the  8ocret.s  of  futurity,  such  as  the  flight  of  birds 
and   the  movemcMits  of  water  and  fire.      There  was  a 
peculiar  practice  of  divination  very  general  in  the  Al,ro„. 
quin  fan.ily  of  tribes,  among  some  of  whom  it  still  sub- 
sists.     A   small,  conical   lodge   was   made   by   planting 
poles  m  a  circle,  lashing  the  tops  together  at  the  height 
of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  closely  covering 
em  wMh  hides.     The  prophet  crawled  in,  and  closed 
the  aperture  after  hnn.     He  then  beat  his  drum  and 
«ang  ins  magic  songs  to  summon  the  spirits,  whose  weak, 
siunll  voices  were  soon  heard,  mingled  with  his  luuubri- 
ous  ehaatu.g,  while  at  intervals  the  juggler  paused  to 
interpret   their  communications  to  the  attentive  crowd 
seated  on  the  ground  without.     During  the  whole  scene, 
the  lo,  .,0  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  violence  which  has 
astonished  many  a  civilized  beholder,  and  which  some  of 
he  Jesuits  explain  by  the  ready  solution  of  a  genuine 
diabolic  intervention.^ 

The   sorcerers,  medicine-men,  and   diviners   did  not 
usually  exercise  the  function  of  priests.     Each  man  sac- 
n  iced  for  himself  to  the  powers  he  wished  to  propitiate, 
whether  his  guardian  spirit,  the  spirits  of  animals,  or  the 
other  beings  of  his  belief.     The  most  common  offering 
was  tobacco,  thrown  into  the  fire  or  water;   scraps  of 
meat  were  sometimes  burned  to  the  manitous;  and,  on  a 
few  rare  occasions  of  public  solemnity,  a  white  dog,  the 
mystic  animal  of  many  tribes,  was  tied  to  the  end  of  an 
upright  pole,  as  a  sacrifice  to  some  superior  spirit,  or  to 

l^ZZ'r''      ^'-'"^««— eti.e.orae,,i„.,  ca,.  Jtl'adT. 
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the  sun,  with  which  the  superior  spirits  were  constantly 
confounded  by  the  primitive  Indian.  In  recent  times, 
when  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  modified  his  relig- 
ious ideas,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  practice  to  sacri- 
fice dogs  to  the  Great  Spirit.  On  these  public  occasions, 
the  sacrificial  function  is  discharged  by  chiefs,  or  by  war 
riors  appointed  for  the  purpose.^ 

Among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  and  indeed  all  the 
stationary  tribes,  there  was  an  incredible  number  of 
mystic  ceremonies,  extravagant,  puerile,  and  often  dis- 
gusting, designed  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  or  for  the 
general  weal  of  the  community.  Most  of  their  observ- 
ances seem  originally  to  have  been  dictated  by  dreams, 
and  transmitted  as  a  sacred  heritage  from  generation  to 
generation.  They  consisted  in  an  endless  variety  of 
dances,  masqueradings,  and  nondescript  orgies ;  and  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  all  the  traditional  forms  was 
held  to  be  of  the  last  moment,  as  the  slightest  failure  in 
this  respect  might  entail  serious  calamities.  If  children 
were  seen  in  their  play  imitating  any  of  these  mysteries, 
they  were  grimly  rebuked  and  punished.  In  many  tribes 
secret  magical  societies  existed,  and  still  exist,  into  which 

i  Many  of  the  Indian  feasts  were  feasts  of  sacrifice,  —  sometimeB  to 
the  guardian  spirit  of  the  host,  sometimes  to  an  animal  of  wliich  he  has 
dreamed,  sometimes  to  a  local  or  other  spirit.  The  food  was  first  offered 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  being  to  be  propitiated,  ai^er  which  the  guests 
proceeded  to  devour  it  for  him.  This  unique  method  of  sacrifice  was 
practised  at  war-feasts  and  similar  Bolemnities.  For  an  excellent  account 
of  Indian  religious  feasts,  see  Perrot,  Chap.  V. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Indian  sacrifices  was  that  pnustised 
by  the  Hurons  in  the  case  of  a  person  drowned  or  frozen  to  death.  The 
flesh  of  the  deceased  was  cut  off",  and  thrown  into  a  fire  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  an  ofiering  of  propitiation  to  the  spirits  of  the  air  or  water 
What  remauied  of  the  body  was  then  buried  near  the  fire.  —  Br€beuf^ 
Relation  des  Hurons,  1636,  108. 

The  tribes  of  Virginia,  as  described  by  Beverly  and  others,  not  only 
bad  priests  who  offered  sacrifice,  but  idols  and  houses  of  worship. 
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members  are  initiated  with  peculiar  ceremonies.  These 
associations  are  greatlj  respected  and  feared.  They  have 
charms  for  love,  war,  and  private  revenge,  and  exert  a 
great,  and  often  a  very  mischievous  influence.  The  soci- 
eties of  the  Metai  and  the  Wabeno,  among  the  Northern 
Algonquins,  are  conspicuous  examples;  while  other  soci- 
eties of  similar  character  have,  for  a  century,  been  known 
to  exist  among  the  Dahcotih.i 

A  notice  of  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Indians 
would  be  imperfect  without  a  reference  to  the  tradi- 
tionary tales  through  which  these  ideas  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.     Some  of  these  tales  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  period  of  the  earliest  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans.   One  at  least  of  those  recorded  by  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  is  still  current 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Lakes.    Many  of  them 
are  curious  combinations  of  beliefs  seriously  entertained 
with  strokes  intended   for   humor  and  drollery,  which 
never  fail  to  awaken  peals  of  laughter  in  the  lodge-circle 
Giants,  dwarfs,  cannibals,  spirits,  beasts,  birds,  and  anom- 
^ous  monsters,  transformations,  tricks,  and  sorcery,  form 
the  staple  of  the  story.     Some  of  the  Iroquois  tales  em- 
body conceptions  which,  however  preposterous,  are  of  a 
bold  and  striking  character;  but  those  of  the  Algonquins 
are,  to  an  incredible  degree,  flimsy,  silly,  and  meaning- 
less; nor  are  those  of  the  Dahcotah  tribes  much  better 
In  respect  to  this  wigwam  lore,  there  is  a  curious  super- 
stition of  very  wide  prevalence.    The  tales  must  not  be 
told  in  summer;  since  at  that  season,  when  all  Nature  is 
full  of  life,  the  spirits  are  awake,  and,  hearing  what  is 
said  of  them,  may  take  offence;  wliereas  in  winter  they 

me.  were  eeen  and  described  by  Carver  {TruveU,  271),  p«,ery«  to  th£ 
day  lu  enstenoe  and  its  rites.  «"  uu^ 
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are  fast  sealed  up  in  snow  and  ice,  and  no  longer  capaMc 
of  listening.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Indian  mind  has  never  seriously 
occupied  itself  with  any  of  the  higher  themes  of  thought. 
The  beings  of  its  belief  are  not  impersonations  of  the 
forces  of  Nature,  the  courses  of  human  destiny,  or  the 
movements  of  human  intellect,  will,  and  passion.  In 
the  midst  of  Nature,  tlie  Indian  knew  nothing  of  her 
laws.  His  perpetual  reference  of  her  phenomena  to 
occult  agencies  forestalled  inquiry  and  precluded  indue 
tive  reasoning.  If  the  wind  blew  witli  violence,  it  was 
because  the  water-lizard,  which  makes  the  wind,  had 
crawled  out  of  his  pool ;  if  the  lightning  was  sharp  and 
frequent,  it  was  because  the  young  of  tlie  thunder-bird 
were  restless  in  their  nest ;  if  a  blight  fell  upon  the  corn, 
it  was  because  the  Corn  Spirit  was  angry ;  and  if  the 
beavers  were  shy  and  difficult  to  catcli,  it  was  because 

1  The  prevalence  of  tliis  Cincy  among  the  Algonquins  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Canada  is  well  established.  The  writer  found  it  also  among  the 
extreme  western  bands  of  the  Uahcotah.  He  tried,  in  the  month  of  July, 
to  persuade  an  old  cliief,  a  noted  story-teller,  to  tell  him  some  of  the 
tales;  but,  though  abundantly  loquacious  in  resiwct  to  his  own  adven- 
tures, Rud  even  his  dreams,  the  Indian  obstinately  refused,  saying  that 
winter  was  the  time  for  the  tales,  and  that  it  was  bad  to  tell  them  in 

summer. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  published  a  collection  of  Algonquin  tales,  under 
the  title  of  Aiflic  Researches.  Most  of  them  were  translated  by  Ids  wife, 
an  educated  ()jibwa  half-breed.  This  book  is  perhaps  the  best  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  works,  though  its  value  is  much  impaired  by  the  want  of  a 
literal  rendering,  and  the  inlrodui'tiuii  of  decorations  which  savor  more 
of  a  popular  monthly  magazine  than  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Mrs.  East- 
man's interesting  Legends  of  the  Siour  (Dalicotah)  is  not  free  from  the 
same  defect.  Other  tales  are  scattered  throughout  the  works  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  and  various  modern  writers.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Lafltau  and  the  other  Jesuits.  But  few  of  the  Iroquois  legende 
have  been  prmted,  though  a  considerable  number  have  been  written  down 
The  singular  Uiatury  of  the  Five  Nations,  by  the  old  Tuscarora  Indian, 
Cusick,  gives  the  substance  of  some  of  them.  Others  will  be  found  in 
Clark's  History  of  Onondaga. 
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they  had  taken  offence  at  seeing  the  hones  of  one  of  their 
race  thrown  to  a  dog.     Well,  and  even  highly  developed, 
in  a  few  instances,  — I  allude  especially  to  the  Iroquois, 
—  with  respect  to  certain  points  of  material  concernment, 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  in  other  re.si,..cts  was  and  ia 
almost  hopelessly  stagnant.     The  very  traits  that  raise 
hira  above  the  servile  races  are  hostile  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  civilization  which  those  races  so  easilv  attain. 
riiH  intractable  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  pride 
which  forbids  him  to  be  an  imitator,  reinforce  but  too 
strongly  that  savage  lethargy  of  mind  from  which  it  is  so 
hard  to  rouse  him.   No  race,  perhaps,  ever  offered  greater 
difficulties  to  those  laboring  for  its  improvement. 
^  To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  examiniition,  the  primi- 
tive Indian  was  as  savage  in  his  religion  as  in  his  life. 
He  was  divided  between  fetich- worship  an('  that  next 
degree  of  religious  development  which  con    jts  in  the 
worship  of  deities  embodied  in  the  human  form.     His 
conception  of  their  attributes  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.    His  gods  were  no  whit  better  than  him- 
self.    Even  when  he  bo  rows  from  Christianity  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  and  Universal  Spirit,  his  tendency  is  to 
reduce  Him  to  a  local  habitation  and  a  bodily  shape ;  and 
this  tendency  disappears  o.dy  in  tribes  that  have  been 
long  in  contact  with  civilized  white  men.    The  primitive 
Indian,  yielding  his  untutored  homage  to  One  All -per- 
vading and  Omnipot   -  Spirit,  is  a  dream  of  poet^  rhet- 
oricians, and  sentimv..  .^lista. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

1634. 

NOTRE-DAME    DE8    ANGE8. 

QuBDBO  IN  1634. -Father  Lb  Jeunb.-Tm  Mi8«ion-Hod««.  -  Its 

DOMBBTIO  ECONOMT.  — Tm  JbSDITS  AHD  THBIB  DBSIORIi. 

Opposite  Quebec  lies  the  tongue  of  land  called 
Point  Levi.  One  who,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1634,  stood  on  its  margin  and  looked  northward, 
across  the  St.  Lawronce,  would  have  seen,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  range  of  lofty  cliffs, 
rising  on  the  left  into  the  bold  heights  of  Cape  Dip 
mond,  and  on  the  right  sinking  abruptly  to  the  bed 
of  the  tributary  river  St.  Charles.  Beneath  these 
cliffs,  at  the  brink  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would 
tiave  descried  a  cluster  of  warehouses,  sheds,  and 
wooden  tenements.  Immediately  above,  along  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  he  could  have  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  lortified  work,  with  a  flagstaff,  and  a 
few  small  cannon  to  command  the  river ;  while,  at 
the  only  point  where  Nature  had  made  the  heights 
accessible,  a  zigzag  path  connected  the  warehouses 
and  the  fort. 
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Now,  embarked  in  the  canoe  of  Bome  Monta 
gnais  Indian,  let  him  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  hind 
at  the  pier,  and,  passing  the  cluster  of  buildings, 
climb  the  pathway  u^  the  cliff.  Pausing  for  rest 
and  breath,  he  might  ce,  usceuuing  and  descend 
ing,  the  tenants  of  this  outpost  of  the  wilderness  r 
a  soldier  of  the  fort,  or  an  officer  in  slouched  ha^ 
and  plume  ;  a  factor  of  the  fur  company,  owner  and 
sovereign  lord  of  all  Canada ;  a  party  of  Indians ; 
a  trader  from  the  upper  ountry,  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  that  hardy  race  of  coureurs  de  he  Is,  des- 
tined to  form  a  conspicu'^us  and  strlkmg  feature  of 
the  Canadian  population :  next,  perhaps,  would  ap- 
pear a  figure  widely  different.  The  close,  black 
cassock,  the  rosar>'  hanging  from  the  waist,  aid 
the  wide,  black  hat,  looped  up  at  the  sides,  pro- 
claimed the  Jesuit,— Father  Le  Jeune,  Superior  of 
the  Residence  of  Quebec. 

And  now,  that  >ve  may  better  know  the  aspect 
and  condition  of  the  infant  colony  and  incipient 
mission,  we  will  follow  the  priest  on  his  way. 
Mounting  the  steep  path,  he  reached  the  top  of 
the  cUff,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river 
and  the  warehouses.  O-^  the  left  lay  the  fort  built 
by  Champlain,  covering  a  part  of  the  ground  now 
forming  Durham  Terrace  and  the  Place  d' Amies. 
Its  ramparts  were  of  logs  and  earth,  and  withiu 
was  a  turreted  buildmg  of  stone,  used  as  a  barrack, 
as  officers'  quarters,  and  for  other  purposes.^  Near 
the  fort  stood  a  small  chapel,  newly  built.     The 

I  Compare  the  varioug  notices  in  Chanipla'a  (1632)  with  that  of  Dn 
^reux,  Historia  Canadtnsis,  204 
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'ounding  country  was  cleared  and  parHally  cul- 
trated;  yet  only  one  dwelling-house  worthy  the 
ua  e  appeared.  It  was  a  substantial  cottage,  wi-.cre 
lived  Madame  llebcrt,  wi(lo^v  of  the  first  settler 
of  Canada,  with  her  daughter,  her  oii-in-law  Cou- 
illard,  and  their  children,  good  fJatnolics  all,  who, 
two  years  b(  fore,  when  Quebec  was  evacuated  b>' 
the  English,'  wept  for  joy  at  beholding  Le  Jeune 
and  his  brother  Jesuit,  De  None,  crossuig  their 
threshold  to  offer  beneath  their  roof  the  long-for- 
bidden  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  There  ^^ere  inclos- 
ures  with  cattle  near  at  hand ;  and  the  house,  with 
its  surroundings,  betokened  industry  and  tlirift. 

Thence  Le  Jeune  walked  on,  across  the  site  of 
the  modern  market-place,  and  still  onward,  near 
the  line  of  the  cliffs  which  sank  abruptly  on  his 
right.  Beneath  lay  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles ; 
and,  beyond,  the  wilderness  shore  of  13eauport 
swept  in  a  wide  curve  eastward,  to  where,  far  in 
tl  distance,  the  Gulf  of  Montmorenci  yawned  on 
the  great  river."  The  priest  soon  passed  the  clear- 
ings, and  enteied  the  woods  which  covered  the 
Hite  of  the  present  suburb  of  St.  John.  Thence  he 
descended  .^o  a  lower  plateau,  where  now  lies  the 
suburb  of  Sc.  Roch,  and,  still  advancing,  reached  a 
pleasant  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pointe-aux. 
Uevres,  a  tract  of  meadow  land  nearly  inclosed 

»  See  "I'ioneerg  of  France  in  the  New  World."  Hebert'*  cottage 
seems  to  have  stood  between  Ste.-Famille  and  Couilli  d  Streets,  as  ap- 
peart,  by  a.  contract  of  10o4,  cited  by  M.  Ferlana, 

*  The  settlement  of  Beauport  was  begun  tiiis  year,  or  the  year  follow- 
ing, by  the  Sieur  Giffard,  to  whom  a  large  tract  had  been  granted  he  re 
—  Langevin,  Xotes  sur  les  Archives  de  \.  D.  dt  Ueau/jort,  6. 
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by  a  suddru  bend  of  the  St.  Charles.     Lore  lay 
a  canoe  or  skiff;  und,  paddling  across  the  narrow? 
stream,  Le  Jeune  saw  on  the  meadow,  two  hun- 
dred   yards    from    the   bank,   a    sciuure    inclosure 
formed  of  palisades,  like  a  modem  picket  fort  of 
the  Indian  frontier.'     Withui  this  inclosure  wert 
two  buildings,  one  of  which  had  been  hulf  bnrned 
by  tue  English,  and  was  not  yet  repaired.    It  served 
as  storehouse,  stable,  workshop,  and  bakery.     Op- 
posite  stood  the  principal  building,  a  structure  of 
planks,  plastered  \vith  mud,  and  thatched  with  long 
grass  from  the  meadows.     It  consisted  of  one  story, 
a  garret,  and  a  cellar,  and  contamed  four  principal 
rooms,  of  which  one  served  as  chapel,  another  as 
refectory,  another  as  kitchen,  i;..     the  fourth  as  a 
lodging  for  workmen.     The  furniture  of  all  was 
plahi  in  the  extreme.     Until  the  precedmg  year, 
the  chapel   had   had   no  other   ornament   than  a 
sheet  on  which  were  glued  two  coarse  engravings ; 
but  the  priest?  had  now  decorated  their  altar  with 
an  image  of  a  dove  re])resenting  the  Holy  Ghost 
an  image  of  Loyola,  another  of  Xavi  r,  and  three 
images   of  the  Virgin.     Four  cells   opened   from 
the  refectory,  the  largest  of  which  was  eight  feet 
square.     In  these  lodged  six  priests,  while  two  lay 

i  ThU  must  have  been  very  near  the  point  where  the  streamlet  called 
the  River  Lairet  enters  the  St.  Charles.  The  place  has  a  triple  historic 
Interest.  The  wintering-place  of  Cartier  in  1586-«  (see  "  Pioneers  of 
France  ")  seems  to  hive  beer  here.  Here,  too,  in  1759,  Montcalm's  bridge 
of  boata  cro  <*ed  the  St.  Charles ;  and  in  a  large  intrenchment,  which 
probably  included  tlie  site  of  the  Jetuit  mission-house,  the  remnants  of 
hla  shattered  army  rallie<i,  after  their  defeat  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  — 
See  the  very  curious  Narrative  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  published  by 
tbo  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
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brothers  found  shelter  in  the  garret.  The  house 
had  been  hastily  built,  eight  years  before,  and  now 
leaked  in  all  parts.  Such  was  the  Ilesidence  of 
Xotre  Dame  des  Anges.  Heir  was  nourislied  the 
u:erm  of  a  vast  enterprise,  ard  this  >Nas  the  cradle 
of  the  great  mission  of  New  France.' 

Of  the  six  Jesuits  gathered  m  the  refectory  tut 
the  evening  meal,  one  was  conspicuous  among  the 
rest,  — a  tall,  strong  man,  with  features  that  seemed 
carved  by  Nature  for  a  soldier,  but  which  the  men- 
tal  habits  of  years  had  stamped  with  the  visible 
impress  of  the  priesthood.     This  -vag  Jean  de  Br6. 
beuf,  descendant  of  a  noble  fam..;  of  Normandy, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  'devoted  zealots 
wliose  names  stand  ou  the  missionary  rolls  of  his 
Order.      His    companions    were    Masse,   Daniel, 
Davost,  De  None,  and  the  Father  Superior,  Le 
Jeune.     Misse  was  the  same  priest  who  had  been 
the   companion  of  Father   Biard   in  the  abortive 
mission  o^  Acadia."     By  re  ason  of  his  useful  qual- 
ities, Le  Jeune  nicknamed  him  "le  Pere  Utile." 
At  present,  his  special  function  was  the  care  of 
the  pigs  and  cows,  which  he  kept  in  the  inclos- 
ure   around   the   buildings,  lest   they  should   rav- 
age the  neighboring  fields  of  rje,  bariey,  wheat, 


'  The  above  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  Relations  of  1626  L«l«. 
mant,.  an,l  1«32  1633.  1634,  1635  (Le  Jeune).  but  ehiefly  fit,m  a  long 
letter  of  the  father  Superior  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  at  Parii 
containing  a  curiously  minute  report  of  the  stiite  of  the  mission.  It  was' 
iient  from  Quebec  by  the  returning  siiips  in  the  summer  of  1634.  Hud  wiU 
be  found  in  Carayon,  Prauiere  Mission  des  Jdsuites  au  Canada  122  The 
original  is  in  tiie  archives  of  the  Order  at  Jiome. 

'^  See  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  Worid." 
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and  maize.'  De  Noue  had  charge  of  the  eight 
or  ten  workmen  employed  by  the  mission,  who 
gave  him  at  times  no  little  trouble  by  their  repin- 
ings  and  complaints.''  They  were  forced  to  hear 
mass  every  morning  and  prayers  every  evening, 
besides  an  exhortation  on  Sunday.  Some  of  them 
were  for  returning  home,  while  two  or  three,  of  a 
different  complexion,  wished  to  be  Jesuits  them- 
selves. The  Fathers,  in  their  intervals  of  leisure, 
worked  with  their  men,  spade  in  hand.  For  the 
rest,  they  were  busied  in  preaching,  singing  ves- 
pers, saving  mass  and  hearing  confessions  at  the 
fort  of  Quebec,  catechizing  a  few  Indians,  and 
striving  to  master  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
Huron  and  Algonquin  languages. 

Well  might  Father  Le  Jeune  write  to  his  Su- 
perior, "  The  harvest  is  plentiful,  and  the  laborers 
few."  These  men  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  a 
continent.  From  their  hovel  on  the  St.  Charles, 
they  surveyed  a  field  of  labor  whose  vastness  might 
tire  the  w^ings  of  thought  itself;  a  scene  repellent 
and  appalling,  darkened  with  omens  of  peri",  and 
woe.  They  were  an  advance-guard  of  the  great 
army  of  Loyola,  strong  in  a  discipline  that  con- 

1  "  Le  F.  Masse,  que  je  nomme  quelquefois  en  riant  le  P^re  Utih,  est 
bien  cognu  de  V.  R.  Da  soin  des  choses  domestiques  et  du  bestail  que 
nous  avons,  en  quoy  il  a  tris-bien  reussy  "  —  Lettre  du  P.  Paul  le  Jeun^ 
au  R.  P.  Provincial,  i .  Carayon,  122.  —  Le  Jeune  does  not  fail  to  send  dn 
inventory  of  the  "  bestail "  to  his  Superior,  namely :  "  Deux  grosses  truies 
qui  nourissent  cliacune  quatre  petits  cochons,  deux  vaches,  deux  petite;^ 
genisses,  et  un  petit  taureau." 

2  The  methodical  Le  Jeu:ie  sets  down  the  causes  of  their  discontent 
under  six  different  heads,  eacli  duly  numbered.    Thus  :  — 

"  1°    Cest  le  naturel  des  artisans  de  se  plaindre  et  de  gronder." 
"2°   Lr  diversity  des  Tages  les  fait  murmurer,"  etc. 
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trol  ed  not  alone  the  body  and  the  ,vill.  but  the 
mteUect,  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  inmost  con' 
scousness.      The   lives   of  these   early   Cu„Xn 

es«,ts  attest  the  earnestness  of  their  ft  tht^ 
.he  u  tensity  of  their  .eal;  but  it  was  a  ^ea 
bndled,  curbed,  and  ruled  by  a  guiding  hand 
1     IT  marvellous  training  in  equa^meusSre  ki„: 

ed  enthusiasm  and  eontroUed  it,  roused  into  ae- 
on a  mighty  power,  and  made  it  as  subservient  as 

hd   learned  to  awaken  and  to  govern.     They  were 
dniled  to  a  factitions  humUity,  prone  to  find  utte^ 
ance  m  expressions  of  self-depreeiation  and  self- 
com,  vvhieh  one  may  often  judge  unwisely,  when 
e  eondemns  them  as  insincere.     They  vvere  de 
med  believers  not  only  in  the  fundamental  dog- 
mas  of  Rome,  but  in  those  lesser  matters  of  faith 
whieh  heresy  despises  as  idle  and  puerile  supei^tt 
tiouE.     One  great  aim  engrossed  their  lives.    "  For 

JevTt     if  "^  ""'  "'  '™"'  '*'*'«•  ™ff«    or 

aie,  jet  aU  m  unquestioning  subjection  to  the 
auttion^  of  the  Superiors,  m  whom  they  rec^! 
nized  the  agents  of  Divine  authority  itself. 


CHAPIER    II. 


LOYOLA   AND   THE   JESUITS. 


GOKVBBSIOH    OF  LOTOLA.  —  FOUNDATION  OF  THK   SOOUTT  OP  JbSDS, 
_PBXFABATI0N  of  THB   NoVICB.  —  ChABAOTBBIBTICS  OF  THB   Ob 

DBB. — Thb  Canadian  oebcitb. 

It  was  an  evil  day  for  new-born  Protestantism, 
when  a  French  artilleryman  fired  the  shot  that 
struck  down  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  breach  of 
Pampeluna.  A  proud  noble,  an  aspiring  soldier,  a 
graceful  courtier,  an  ardent  and  daring  gallant  w;u 
metamorphosed  by  that  stroke  into  the  zealot  whose 
brain  engendered  and  brought  forth  the  miglity 
Society  of  Jesus.  His  story  is  a  familiar  one :  how. 
in  the  solitude  of  his  sick-room,  a  change  came 
over  him,  upheaving,  like  an  earthquake,  all  the 
forces  of  his  nature ;  how,  in  the  cave  of  Manresa. 
the  mysteries  of  Heaven  were  revealed  to  him  ;  how 
he  passed  from  agonies  to  transports,  from  trans- 
ports to  the  calm  of  a  determined  purpose.  The 
soldier  gave  himself  to  a  new  warfare.  In  the 
forge  of  his  great  intellect,  heated,  but  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  intense  fires  of  his  z(nd,  was  wrought 
the  prodigious  enginery  whose  power  has  been  felt 
to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the  world 
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Loyola  8  training  had  been  in  courts  and  camp8: 
of  books  he  knew  little  or  nothing.     He  had  lived 
in  the  unquestioning  faith  of  one  bom  and  bred 
m  the  very  focus  of  Romanism ;  and  thus,  at  the 
age  of  about  thirty,  his  conversion  found  him      It 
was  a  change  of  life  and  piu-pose,  not  of  belief 
He  presumed   not   to   inquire   into   the  doctrines 
of    he  Cliurch.     It  was  for  him  to  enforce  those 
doctrines ;  and  to  this  end  he  tiu-ned  all  the  facul- 
ties  of  Ins  potent  intellect,  and  aU  his  deep  knowl- 
edj^re  of  mankind.     He  did  not  aim  to  build  up 
barren  communities  of  secluded  monks,  aspirina 
o   heaven  through  prayer,  penance,  and  medita" 
tiou    but  to  subdue  the  world  to  the  dominion  of 
the  dogmas  which  had  subdued  him ;  to  organize 
and   disciphne  a  mighty  host,  controlled   by  one 
purpose  and  one  mind,  &ed  by  a  quenchless  zeal 
or    nerved   by  a   fixed   resolve,  yet   impelled,  re- 
simmed,   and  du-ected   by  a  single  master  hand. 
Ihe  Jesuit  IS  no  dreamer:    he  is  emphatically  a 
man  of  action;    action   is   the   end  of  his  exist- 

It  was  an  arduous  problem  which  Loyola  under- 
took to  solve, -to  rob  a  man  of  vohtion,  yet  to 
preserve  m  him,  nay,  to  stimulate,  those  energies 
which  would  make  him  the  most  efficient  instu- 
ment  of  a  great  design.     To  this  end  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  and   the  constitutions  of  the  Order  are 
du-ected.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  novice  is  urged 
to  Its  mtensest  pitch ;  then,  in  the  name  of  religion 
he  IS  summoned  to  the  utter  abnegation  of  inteUect' 
and  wiU  in  favor  of  the  Superior,  in  whom  he  ia 
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commnnded  to  recognize  the  representative  of  God 
on  earth.  Thus  the  young  zealot  makes  no  slav- 
ish sacrifice  of  intellect  and  will ;  at  least,  so  he  is 
taught  for  he  sacrifices  them,  not  to  man,  but  to 
his  Maker.  No  Umit  is  set  to  his  submission  :•  if 
the  Superior  pronounces  black  to  be  white,  he  is 
bound  in  conscience  to  acquiesce.* 

Loyola's  book  of  Spiritual  Exercises  is  well 
known.  In  these  exercises  lies  the  hard  and  nar- 
row path  which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  book  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  dry  and 
superstitious  formulary  ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful du-ector  of  consciences,  it  has  proved  of  terrible 
efiicacy.  The  novice,  m  solitude  and  darkness,  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  ponders  its  images 
of  perdition  and  despair.  He  is  taught  to  hear,  in 
hnagination,  the  bowlings  of  the  danmed,  to  see 
their  convulsive  agonies,  to  feel  the  flames  that 
bum  without  consummg,  to  smell  the  corruption 
of  the  tomb  and  the  fumes  of  the  infernal  pit.  He 
must  picture  to  himself  an  array  of  adverse  armies, 
one  commanded  by  Satan  on  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
one  encamped  under  Christ  about  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem;  and  the  perturbed  mind,  humbled  by 
long  contemplation  of  its  own  vileness,  is  ordered 
to  enroll  itself  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
Then,  the  choice  made,  it  is  led  to  a  region  of 
serenity  and  celestial  peace,  and  soothed  with  im- 
ages of  divine  benignity  and  grace.  These  medi- 
tations last,  without  intermission,  about  a  month. 

1  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Jesuit  virtue  of  obedi 
ence  will  find  it  set  forth  in  the  famous  Letta  on  Obedience  of  Loyola. 
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and,  under  an  astute  and  experienced  directorship 
they  have  been  found  of  such  power,  that  the 
Maimal  of  Spiritual  Exercises  boasts  to  have 
saved  souls  more  in  number  than  the  letters  it 
contains. 

To  this  succeed  two  years  of  discipHne  and  prep- 
aration,  dii-ected,  above  all  things  else,  to  perfecting 
the  virtues  of  humility  and  obedience.     The  novice 
is  obliged  to  perform  the  lowest  menial  offices,  and 
the  most  repulsive  duties  of  the  sick-room  and  the 
hospital ;  and  he  is  sent  forth,  for  weeks  together 
to  beg  his  bread  like  a  common  mendicant.     He  is' 
required  to  reveal  to  his  confessor,  not  only  his 
sins,  but  all  those  hidden  tendencies,  instincts',  and 
mipulses  which  form  the  distinctive  traits  of  char- 
acter.    He  is  set  to  watch  his  comi-ades,  and  his 
comrades  are  set  to  watch  him.     Each  must  report 
what  he  observes  of  the  acts  anci  dispositions  of  the 
others;    and  this  mutual  espionage  does  not  end 
with   the  novitiate,  but   extends    to   the  close  of 
bfe.     The  characteristics  of  every  member  of  the 
Order  are  minutely  analyzed,  and  methodicaUy  put 
on  record. 

This  horrible  violence  to  the  noblest  qualities  of 
manhood,  joined  to  that  equivocal  system  of  mo- 
rality which  eminent  casuists  of  the  Order  have 
inculcated,  must,  it  may  be  thought,  produce  de- 
plorable effects  upon  the  characters  of  those  under 
Its  mfluence.  Whether  this  has  been  actually  the 
case,  the  reader  of  history  may  determine.  It  is 
certam,  however,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  has 
numbered  among  its  members  men  whose  fervent 
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and  exalted  natures  have  been  intensified,  without 
being  abased,  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Society  studies  the 
character  of  its  members  so  intently,  and  by  meth- 
ods so  startling.  It  not  only  uses  its  knowledge  to 
thrust  into  obscuritj-  or  cast  out  altogether  those 
whom  it  discovers  to  be  dull,  feeble,  or  unwillmg 
instruments  of  its  purposes,  but  it  assigns  to  everj 
one  the  task  to  which  his  talents  or  his  disposition 
may  best  adapt  him:  to  one,  the  care  of  a  royal 
conscience,  whereby,  unseen,  his  whispered  word 
may  guide  the  destiny  of  nations ;  to  another,  the 
instruction  of  children;  to  another,  a  career  of 
letters  or  science;  and  to  the  fervent  and  the 
self-sacrifiring,  sometimes  also  to- the  restless  and 
imccmpliant,  the  distant  missions  to  the  heathen. 

The  Jesuit  was,  and  is,  ever>'where,  —  in  the 
school-room,  in  the  library,  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes  and  ministers,  in  the  huts  of  savages,  in 
the  tropics,  in  the  frozen  North,  in  India,  in  China, 
in  Japan,  in  Africa,  in  America;  now  as  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  now  as  a  soldier,  a  mathematician,  an 
astrologer,  a  Bra:.min,  a  mandarin,  under  rountless 
disguises,  by  a  thousand  arts,  luring,  persuading,  or 
compelling  souls  into  the  fold  of  Rome. 

Of  this  vast  mechanism  for  guiding  and  govern- 
ing the  minds  of  men,  this  mighty  enginery  for 
eubduing  the  earth  to  the  dominion  of  an  idea,  this 
harmouy  of  contradictions,  this  moral  Proteus,  the 
faintest  sketch  must  now  suffice.  A  disquisition 
on  the  Society  of  Jesus  would  be  without  end. 
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much  to  be  admired  and  so  much  to  be  detested. 
Umnixed  praise  has  been  poured  on  its  Canadian 

r^rZ    i?  ""  ^''  ^°'  °^^  ^"  ^^«gi^«  them,  but 
to  portray  them  as  they  were. 
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PAUL   LE   JEUNE. 

L«J»CNB'S  V^TAO..-Hl»  FlHBT  PUFILS.  -  HiS   STUDl-B.-Hlfl   In 
DIAN  TEACHKB.-WIMTBB  AT  THE    MlMION-HODBB.  — L»  JkUKB  H 

School.  —  Rbinfobcbmbnts. 

In  another  narrative,  we  liave  seen  how  the 
Jnsuits,  supplanting  the  RecoUet  friars,  their  pre- 
decessors, had  adopted  as  their  own  the  rugged 
task  of  Christianizing  New  France.  We  have 
seen,  too,  how  a  descent  of  the  English,  or  rather 
of  Huguenots  fighting  under  English  colors,  had 
overthroAvn  for  a  time  the  miserable  little  colony, 
with  the  mission  to  which  it  was  wedded ;  and  how 
Quebec  was  at  length  restored  to  France,  and  the 
broken  thread  of  the  Jesuit  enterprise  resumed.' 

It  was  then  that  Le  Jeune  had  embarked  for 
tlie  New  World.  He  was  in  his  convent  at  Dieppe 
when  he  received  the  order  to  depart ;  and  he  set 
forth  in  haste  for  Havre,  filled,  he  assures  us,  with 
inexpressible  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  living  or  a 
dying  martyTdom.  At  Rouen  he  was  joined  by 
De  Noue,  with  a  lay  brother  named  Gilbert ;  and 
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ehetluoo  sailed  to^retl.er  on  the  ei^^^hteenth  of  April, 
lb32.     Ihe  sea  treated  them  roughly:  Le  Jeuue 
was  wretchedly  sea-sick;  and  the  ship  nearly  foun- 
dered  m  a  ga  e.     At  length  they  came  in  sight  of 
that  miserable  ccuntry,"  as  the  missionary  caUs 
tile  scene  of  his  future  labors.^    It  was  in  the  har- 
bor of  ladoussac   that   he   fost  encountered    the 
objec^  of  his  apostolic  cares ;    for,  as  he  sat  in 
the  ships  cabm  with  the  master,  it  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  whom  he  com- 
1  ires  to  a  party  of  maskers  at  the  Carnival.     Some 
had  their  cheeks  painted  black,  their  noses  blue 
and  the  rest  of  their  faces  red.     Others  were  deco' 
rated  with  a  broad  band  of  black  across  the  eyes  • 
and  others,  again,  with  diverging  rays  of  black,' 
red,  and  blue  on  both  cheeks.     Their  attire  was  no 
less  uncouth.     Some  of  them  wore  shaggy  bear- 
skins,  reminding  the  priest  of  the  pictui-es  of  St 
John  the  Baptist. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  save  a  number  of  Iro- 
quois pnsoners  whom  they  were  preparing  to  burn 
itlive  on  shore,  Le  Jeune  and  his  companions  again 
Bet  sail,  and  reached  Quebec  on  the  fifth  of  Julv 
Having  said  mass,  as  already  mentioned,  under  the 
roof  of  Madame  Hebert  and  her  delighted  femilv 
the  Jesuits  made  their  way  to  the  two  hovels  built 
by  their  predecessors  on  the  St.  Charles,  which 
had  suffered  woful  dilapidation  at  the  hands    of 
the  English.     Here  they  made  their  abode,  and 
applied  themselves,  with  such  skill  as  they  could 
command,  to  repair  the  shattered  tenements  and 
cultivate  the  waste  meadows  around. 
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The  beginning  of  Le  Jeune's  missionary  lubora 
was  neither  imposing  nor  promising,    lie  describes 
himself  seated  with  a  small  Indian  boy  on  one  side 
and  a  small  negro  on  the  other,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  left  by  the  English  as  a  gift  to  Madame 
Uebert.     As  neither  of  die  three  understood  the 
language  of  the  others,  the  pupils  made  little  prog- 
ress in  spiritual  knowledge.     The  missionaries,  it 
was  clear,  must  learn  Algonquin  at  an^,  cost ;  and, 
to  this  end,  Le  Jeune  resolved  to  visit  the  Indian 
encampments.     Hearing  that  a  band  of  Montagnais 
were  fishing  for  eels  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Cape  Diamond  and  the  cove  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Wolfe,  he  set  forth  for  the  spot  on  a 
morning  in  October.     As,  with  toil  and  trepida- 
tion, he  scrambled  around  the  foot  of  the  cape,  — 
whose   precipices,  with   a   chaos   of  loose   rocks, 
thrust  themsei.es  at  that  day  into  the  deep  tide- 
water,—  be  dragged  down  upon  himself  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  which,  in  its  descent,  well  nigh 
swept  him  into  the  river.     The  peril  past,  he  pres- 
ently reached  his  destination.     Here,  among  the 
lodges  of  bark,  were  stretched  innumerable  strings 
of  hide,  from  which  hung  to  dry  an  incredible  miU- 
titude  of  eels.     A  boy  invited  him  into  the  lodg(^ 
of  a  mthered  squaw,  his  grandmother,  who  has- 
tened to  offer  him  four  smoked  eels  on  a  piece  of 
birch  bark,  while  other  squaws  of  the  household 
instructed  him  how  to  roast  them  on  a  forked  stick 
over  the  embers.     All  shared  the  feast  together, 
his  entertainers  using  as  napkins  their  own  hair 
or  tha^  of  their  dogs ;  while  he  Jeune,  intent  on 
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?!,T«?  f  '""'"■''"'F  "f  •^•8™<l"in,  maintained 
» J^t,vc  discourse  of  brolccn  word»  ,.n,l  panto- 

'^he  l«son  ho-vever,  wn,  too  labo.iom,  and  of 
">o  httle  profit,  to  be  often  repeated,  an  .  .1  o  „.is 
;^onary  sen,,,  t  anxioa»l,  for  more  stable  i..:." '  . 

Kr™  1  '"'■  "■"'  ""'  "•■">■•  '^''«'  interpreter, 
t^ndjmen,  who,  in  tl.e  interest  of  the  f„?  com- 
l«my,  had  spent  jeat.  among  the  todiuns -  .v^e 
"crs,.  to  Jesuits,  and  refused  their  aid.  iC^ 
was  one  resouree,  however,  of  whieh  Le  jJZ 
votdd  am  avail  himself.  An  Indian,  euMed  iSe 
by  the  r,-eneh,  had  been  carried  to  France  bv  the 
ecole.  f„    .,,  i„,.,„„„j^  ^^  and  bail  !^ 

scandal  ot  the  Jesuits,  he  hud  relapsed  into  his 

teid'Il'a'f "'''"'"'."'  ■"'  '•■'-^*  education  ,i,^' 
besides  a  few  new  vices.     He  still  haunted  the  fort 
at  Quebec,  lured  by  the  hope  of  an  occasional  li^ 
of  wme  or  tobacco,  but  shunned  the  Jesui      of 
whose  rigid  way  of  life  he  stood  in  horror.     A '  ^e 
poke  good  French  .and  good   Indian,  he  w^.Ud 
have  been  invaluable  to  the  embarrassed  priests  at 
lie  missiou.     Lo  Jeuiie   invoked  the  aii  „f  the 
barnts      The  eflect  of  his  prayers  soon  appeared 
e  tells  us  lu  a  direct  interposition  of  Pro'vl^  cc 
which  so  disposed  the  heart  of  Piene  that  he  onar-' 

losed  the  fort  agamst  him.  He  then  repaued  to 
bis  fnends  and  relatives  in  the  wocds,  bu"  oijv 
»  encoimter  a  rebuff  from  a  young  squaw  to  whot' 

'  Le  Jeune,  Selatum,  1638,  2 
2« 
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he  made  his  addresses.  On  this,  he  turned  h'^ 
steps  towprds  the  mission-house,  and,  being  uutitted 
by  his  French  education  for  supporting  himself  by 
hunting,  begged  food  and  shelter  from  the  priests. 
I.e  Jc  ine  gratefully  accepted  him  as  a  gift  vouch 
safed  by  Heaven  to  his  prayers,  persuaded  a  laiko\ 
at  the  fort  to  give  him  a  ^-ast-ofF  suit  of  clothes 
promised  him  maintenance,  and  installed  him  as 

i,      teacher. 

Stated  on  wooden  stools  by  the  rough  tabic 
in  the  refectory,  the  priest  and  the  Indian  pursued 
their  studies.  "How  thankful  I  am,"  writes  I.c 
Jeune,  "  to  those  who  gave  me  tobacco  last  year '. 
At  every  difficulty  I  give  my  master  a  piece  of  it, 
to  make  him  more  attentive."  * 

Meanwhile,  winter  closed  in  with  a  severity  rare 

even  in  Canada.     The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St. 

Charlfs    were    hard    frozen;    rivers,    forests,   and 

rocks    vcre  mantled   alike  in  dazzling  sheets   of 

snow.     The  humble  mission-house  of  Notre-Dame 

des  Anises  was  half  buried   in  the  drifts,  which. 

hraped'up  in  front  where  a  path  had  been  dug 

through  them,  rose  two  feet  above  the  low  eaves. 

The   priests,  sitting   at    night  before  the   blazing 

logs    of   theh-   wide-throated   chimney,   heard   the 

trees  in  the  neighboring  forest  cracking  with  frost. 

with   a   sound   like   the   report   of  a   pistol.     le 

Jeune's  ink  froze,  and  his  lingers  were  benumbed, 

as  he  toiled  at  his  declensions  and  conjugations. 

1  Bdaiion,  1633,  7.  He  continues:  "  le  ne  sqaurois  assez  reu.k 
Kracea  h.  Noatre  Seigneur  de  cet  heureux  rencontre.  •  •  •  Q"f  '".''; 
wit  beny  pour  Tn  iamais.  sa  prouidence  est  adorable,  et  sa  bont6  n  a  jkui 
de  Umites  " 
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or  translated  the  Pater  Noster  into  bluude.init  Al- 
gonqum  The  water  in  the  eask  beside  the  fire 
tmze  mg  .tly,  and  the  iee  «  us  broken  every  mom- 
.i.g  w,lh  hatchets.  The  blankets  of  the  two  prie«^ 
>v-ere  fnnged  with  the  icielcs  of  their  congealed 
btaalh,  and  the  frost  lay  in  a  thick  coating  on  the 
iMenge-shaped  glass  of  their  cells.' 

^^h/. '''''''  V''^™''^  """l  h«  companion  practised 
mth  snow-shoes,  mth  all  the  mishap,  which  at! 
cud  b..gmners,_the  trippings,  the  falls,  and  head- 
ung  dues  mto  the  soft  drifts,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  Indians^     Their  seclusion  was  by  no  means  « 
«ohtude.     Ba:.ds  of  Montugnais,  ,vith  their  sledge, 
and  Ay  often  passed  the  mission-house  on  their 
»;ay  to  hunt  «.e  moose.     They  once  mvited  De 
None  to  go  w.th  them;  and  he,  scarcely  less  eager 
than  Le  Jeune  to  learn  their  language,  readily  con- 
futed.    In  two  or  three  weeks  he  Appeared  sick 
famished,  and  half  dead  with  exhauE    '"  N^i 
ten  pnests  in  a  hundred,"  writes  Le  Jeune  to  h« 
Superior  .'  could  bear  this  winter  We  with  the  sar- 

fT;     ^"'^''''^*  "';«'»'?    It  was  not  for  them  to 
.lUer     They  were  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of 

i!     ,il    J      '  *""'''"'■  '""^  '^<»™  "Side,  if  such 
should  be  His  will." 

An  Indian  made  Le  Jeune  a  present  of  two  small 

»  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1633,  14,  15 

m'<.n  a, « I,  L«r  i  i..b.„Z  „,,;;".,  HI  -■^""'^  "  "•■ " '""' " 
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childi-en,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  missionarj', 
who  at  once  set  himself  to  teaching  them  to  pray 
in  Latin.     As  the  season  grew  milder,  the  num- 
ber of  his  scholars  increased;   for,  when  parties 
of   Indians    encamped    in    the    neighborhood,    he 
would  take  his  stand  at  the  door,  and,  like  Xavier 
at  Goa,  ring  a  bell.     At  this,  a  score  of  children 
would  gather  around  him;  and  he,  leaduig  them 
mto   the   refectory,   which   served   as   his   school- 
room, taught  them  to  repeat  after  him  the  Tater, 
Ave,  and   Credo,  expounded   the   mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  showed  them  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
made   them   repeat   an    Indian    prayer,   the   joint 
composition  of  Pierre  and  himself;  then  followed 
the  catechism,  the  lesson  closing  with  singing  the 
Pater   Noster,   translated   by   the   missionary   into 
Algonquin   rhj-mes ;   and  when  all  was  over,  he 
rewarded  each  of  his  pupils  with  a  porringer  of 
peas,  to  insure  their  attendance  at  his  next  bell- 
ringing.^ 

It  was  the  end  of  May,  when  the  priests  one 
morning  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  Trom  the  fort, 
and  were  gladdened  by  the  tidings  that  Samuel  de 
Champlain  had  arrived  to  resume  command  at 
Quebec,  bringing  with  him  four  more  Jesuits,— 
Brebeuf,   Masse,   Daniel,  and   Davost.**     Br«beuf, 

1  "  ray  commenc6  8i  appeller  qnelques  enfans  auec  vne  petite  do 
chette.    La  premiere  fois  i'en  auois  eix,  puis  douze,  puis  quinze,  p  us 

vinirt  et  davantage ;  ie  leur  fais  dire  le  Pater,  Ant,  et  Credo,  etc 

Nous  finissons  par  le  l\M*^  Noster,  que  i'ay  composd  quasi  en  rimes  en 
leur  langue,  que  ie  leur  fais  chanter:  et  pour  derniere  conclusion,  le  leiu 
feia  donner  chacuu  vue  escue'.l^e  <k  poi*,  qu'ils  mangent  de  hon  appctit, 
etc.  — Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1C33,  23. 

a  See  "  Pioneers  of  France  " 
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and  of  the  Hiu-ons,-a  field  of  labor  full  of  peril 
but  nch  m  hope  and  promise.  U  Jeunes  d  S 
'<»  Superior  restrained  him  from  wanderin-s  so 
remote.  His  apostleship  must  be  limited  for  a 
time,  t<>  the  vagabond  hordes  of  Algonq  ts  ho 
roamed  the  forests  of  the  lower  St.  LZ2  ^tl 

etadeut.     H,s  difficulties  had  of  late  been  increased 
by  the  absence  of  Pierre,  who  had  run  off  „s  L™ 
drew  near,  standing  in  dread  of  that  season  of  fas  - 

XherbTb  !,'"*'''  """""^  "f  '"■"  <■'•»■"  ■•I'-loussac, 
vhither  he  had  gone,  and  where  a  party  of  E„gh,h 

had  given  him  Hquor,  destro,™g  the  last  tracT If 

Le  Jenne  s  late  exhortations.    "God  forgive  those  " 

tw  ^-  u,  .'  ''""^'''  «°""Pted  as  he  is  by 
hese  miserable  heretics,  had  any  wit,  he  would  be 
a  great  hmdrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Faith.  It  is 
plain  that  he  was  given  us,  not  for  the  good  of  his 
«oul,  but  oiJy  that  we  might  extract  from  him  the 
prmciples  of  his  language." ' 

Pierre  had  two  brothers.  One,  w-ell  kno™  a. 
a  hunter  was  named  Mestigoit;  the  other  was  the 
most  noted  "  medicme-man,"  or,  as  the  Jesuits 
™lled  him,  sorcerer,  in  the  tribe  of  the  Montagmr 
Like  the  i.st  of  their  people,  they  were  accustomed 
0  se  out  for  then:  winter  h,mt  in  the  autumn,  afu-r 
the  close  of  then-  eel-fishery.  Le  Jeune,  despi  e  the 
experience  of  De  Xoue,  had  long  had  a  mind  to 
accompany  one  of  these  roving  bands,  partly  m  the 

'  Relation,  1633,  29 
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hope,  that,  in  some  hour  of  distress,  he  might  touch 
their  hearts,  or,  by  a  timely  drop  of  baptismal 
water,  dismiss  some  dying  child  to  paradise,  but 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  mastering  their  language. 
Pierre  had  rejoined  his  brothers ;  and,  as  the  hunt- 
ing season  drew  near,  they  all  begged  the  mission- 
ary to  make  one  of  their  party,— not,  as  he  thought, 
out  of  any  love  for  him,  but  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  provisions  with  which  they  doubted  not  he 
would  be  well  supplied.  L.^  Jeune,  distrustful  ol 
the  sorcerer,  demurred,  but  at  length  resolved  to 

go- 


*- 
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LE    JKUNE    AND   THE    HUNTERS. 

LI.  JBrrvB  .OIN8   THE   Ind,ak«._The   Fikst  Encampment. -Thu 

AP.-ATB.-FORE8T    L,FE    ,N    W.NTER.  _  ThE     IndiAK     HdT  _ 

rr  ORCEREH. - H,8  Persecution  of  the  Priest. -Evil  Com. 
Ho?;r  T"'  ~  ^'"'*''^^"°''«-  -  Christmas.  -  Starvation.  - 
Hopes  or  Conversion. -Back8ui>ino.-Perii.  anb  Escape  or 
Le  Jepne.  — His  Return. 

On  a  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  Le 
Jeune  embarked  with  the  Indians,  twenty  in  aU 
men,  women,  and  children.     No  other  Frenchman 
was  of  the  party.     Champlain  bade  him  an  anxious 
larewell,  and  commended  him  to  the  care  of  his 
red  associates,  who  had  taken  charge  of  hi.  store 
ot  biscuit,  flour,  corn,  prunes,  and  turnips,  to  which 
m  an  evU  hour,  his  friends  had  persuaded  him  to' 
add  a  small  keg  of  wine.     The  canoes  glided  along 
clie  wooded  shore  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  the 
party  landed,  towards  evening,  on  the  small  island 
immediately  below.     Le  Jeune  was  delighted  with 
the  spot,  and  the  wild  beauties  of  the  autumnal 
sunset. 

His  Inflections,  however,  were  soon  interrupted, 
vvhjie  the  squaws  were  setting  up  their  bark  lodges, 

[23] 
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and  Mestigoit  was  shooting  wild-fowl  for  supper, 
Pierre  retiiraed  to  the  canoes,  tapped  the  keg  of 
wine,  and  soon  fell  into  the  mud,  helplessly  dnmk. 
Revived  by  the  immersion,  he  next  appeared   at 
the  camp,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  threw  down  the 
lodges,  overset  the  kettle,  and  chased  the  shrieking 
squaws   into   the   woods.      His   brother   Mestigoit 
rekindled   the   fii-e,  and   slung   the   kettle   anew; 
when  Pierre,  who  meanwhile  had  been  raving  like 
a  madman  along  the  shore,  reeled  in  a  fury  to  the 
spot  to  repeat  his  former  exploit.     Mestigoit  anti- 
cipated him,  snatched  the  kettle  from  the  foe,  and 
threw  the  scalding  contents  in  his  face.     "  He  was 
never  so  well  washed  before  in  his  life,"  says  Le 
Jeune  ;  "  he  lost  all  the  skin  of  his  face  and  breast. 
WoiUd  to  God  his  heart  had  changed  also  ! "  ^     He 
roared   in   his   frenzy  for   a   hatchet   to   kill    the 
missionary,  who  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  neighboruig  woods.     Here 
he  stretched  himself  on  the  earth,  while  a  char- 
itable squaw  covered  him  with  a  sheet  of  birch- 
bark.     "Though  my  bed,"  he  writes,  "had  not 
been  made  up  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  it 
was  not  hard  enough  to  prevent  me  from  sleep- 

ing." 

Such  was  his  initiation  into  Indian  -winter  life. 

Passing  over  numerous  adventures  by  water  and 
land,  we  fold  the  party,  on  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber, leaving  thek  canoes  on  an  island,  and  wading 

1  lamaia  il  ne  tut  si  bien  lau6,  il  changea  de  y&n  en  la  face  et  en  tout 
Pestomach :  pleust  k  Dieu  que  son  ame  east  chaDg6  auasi  biea  que  eon 
corps ! "  —  Relation,  1634,  59. 
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ashore  at  low  tide  over  the  flats  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     As  two  other  bands 
had  jonied  them,  their  number  was  increased  to 
forty-ftve  persons.     Now,  leaving  the  river  behind 
hey  entered  those  savage  higUands  whence  issue 
the   sprmgs   of  the   St.   John, -a  wilderness  of 
rugged  mountain-ranges,  clad  in  dense,  continuous 
forests    with  no  human  tenant  but  this  troop  of 
miserable  rovers,  and  here  and  there  some  kindred 
band,  as  miserable  as  they.     Winter  had  set  in 
and  already  dead  Nature  was  sheeted  in  funereal 
wUiiA      Lakes   and   ponds   were   frozen,   rivulets 
sealed  up,  torrents  encased  with  stalactites  of  ice- 
the    black   rocks    and    the    black   trunks   of    the 
pme-trees   were    beplastered    with   snow,   and    its 
heavy  masses  crushed  the  dull  green  boughs  into 
the  di-ifts  beneath.     The  forest  was  silent  as  the 
grave. 

Through  this  desolation  the  long  file  of  Indians 
made  its  way,  all  on  snow-shoes,  each  man,  woman, 
and  chUd  bending  under  a  heavy  load,  or  drag- 
ging a  sledge,  narrow,  but  of  prodigious  length. 
Ihey  carried  their  whole  wealth  with  them,  on 
their   backs  or  on   their  sledges,  -  kettle.,  axes, 
bales  of  meat,  if  such  they  had,  and  huge  roUs 
ot   birch-bark  for  covering  their  >vigwams.     The 
Jesuit  was  loaded  like  the  rest.     The  dogs  alone 
floundered  through  the  diifts  unburc^aned.     There 
was  neither  path  nor  level  ground.     Descending, 
climbmg,  stooping  beneath  half-fallen  trees,  clum- 
benng  over  piles  of  -.rostrate  trur^ks,  struggling 
through  matted  c,c         amps,  thiv.dmg  chm  r^ 
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vines,  and  crossing  streams  no  longer  visible,  they 
toiled  on  till  the  day  began  to  decline,  then 
stopped  to  encamp.'  Burdens  were  thrown  down, 
and  sledges  unladen.  The  squaws,  with  knives 
and  hatchets,  cut  long  poles  of  birch  and  spruce 
saplings ;  while  the  men,  with  snow-shoes  for  shov- 
els, cleared  a  round  or  square  space  in  the  snow, 
which  formed  an  upright  wall  three  or  four  feet 
high,  inclosing  the  area  of  the  wigwam.  On  one 
side,  a  passage  was  cut  for  an  entrance,  and  the 
poles  were  planted  around  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  snow,  sloping  and  converging.  On  these  poles 
were  spread  the  sheets  of  buch-bark ;  a  bear- skin 
was  hung  in  the  passage-way  for  a  door ;  the  bare 
ground  within  and  the  surrounding  snow  Avere 
covered  with  spruce  boughs;    and  the  work  wa? 

done. 

This  usually  occupied  about  three  hours,  during 
which  Le  Jeune,  spent  with  travel,  and  weakened 
by  precarious  and  unaccustomed  fare,  had  the 
choice  of  shivering  in  idleness,  or  taking  part  in 
a  labor  which  fatigued,  without  warming,  his  ex 
hausted  frame.     The   sorcerer's   wife  was   in  tar 

1  "  S'il  arriuoit  quelque  d6gel,  A  Dieu  quelle  peine!  II  me  sembloit 
que  ie  marchois  sur  vn  chemia  de  verre  qui  se  cassoit  k  tous  coups  soubn 
mefl  piedB :  U  neige  congelee  venant  k  s'amoUir,  tomboit  et  s'enfonsoit  pax 
eequarres  ou  grandes  pieces,  et  nous  en  auions  bien  souuent  iusques  aux 
genoux,  quelquefois  iusqu'k  la  ceinture  Que  s'il  y  auoit  de  la  peine  ?i 
tomber,  il  y  en  auoit  encor  plus  k  se  retirer :  oar  nos  raquettes  se  charge- 
oient  de  neiges  et  se  rendoient  si  pesantes,  que  quand  vous  veniez  k  l.s 
retirer  11  vous  sembloit  qu'on  vous  tiroit  les  iambes  pour  vous  demeiii- 
brer.  Ten  ay  ve .  qui  glissoient  tellement  soubs  des  souches  enseuelies 
soubs  la  neige,  qu'ils  ne  pouuoient  titer  ny  iambes  ny  raquettes  sans 
eecours:  or  figurez  vous  maintenant  vtie  personne  chargc'e  comme  v-: 
mulet.  et  iugez  si  la  vie  des  Sauuages  est  dmce."  — Relation,  1G34.  67. 
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worse  case.  Though  in  tho  extremity  of  a  mortal 
sickness,  they  left  her  lying  in  the  snow  till  the 
wigwam  was  made,  —  without  a  word,  on  her  part, 
of  remonstrance  or  complaint.  Le  Jeuiie,  to  the 
great  ire  of  hor  husband,  sometimes  spent  the 
mterval  in  trying  to  convert  hor;  but  she  proved 
intractable,  and  soon  died  un baptized. 

Thus  lodged,  they  remained  .^o  long  as  game 
could  be  found  within  a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  then,  subsistence  failing,  removed  to 
another  spot.  Early  in  the  winter,  they  hunted 
the  beaver  and  the  Canada  porcupine  ;  and,  later, 
in  the  season  of  deep  snows,  chased  the  moose  and 
the  caribou. 

Put  aside  the  bear-skin,  and  enter  the  hut.   Here, 
in  a  space  some  thirteen  feet  square,  were  packed 
nineteen  savages,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
their  dogs,  crouched,  squatted,  coiled  like  hedge- 
hogs, or  lying  on  their  backs,  with  knees  drawn  up 
perpendicularly  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  fire. 
Le  Jeune,  always  methodical,  arranges  the  griev- 
ances inseparable  from  these  rough  quarters  under 
four  chief  heads,  — Cold,  Heat.  Smoke,  and  Dogs. 
The  bark  covering  was  full  ol  crevices,  through 
which  the  icy  blasts  streamed  in  upon  him  fro°m 
all  sides ;  and  the  hole  above,  at  once  window  and 
chimney,  was  so  large,  that,  as  he  lay,  he  could 
watch  the  stars  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.     While 
the   fire   in   the   midst,  fed  with   fat  pine-knots, 
scorched  him  on  one  side,  on  the  other  he  had 
much   ado   to   keep   himself  from   freezing.      At 
times,  however,  the  crowded  hut  seemed  heated 
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to  the  temperature  of  an  oven.     But  these  evils 
were    Hght,    when    compared    to    the    uitolerable 
plague  of  smoke.     During  a  snowstorm,  and  often 
at  other  times,  the  wigwam  was  filled  with  fumes 
80  dense,  stifling,  and  acrid,  that  all  its  inmates 
were  forced  to  lie  flat  on  their  faces,  breathing 
through  mouths  in  contact  with   the  cold  earth. 
Their  throats  and  nostrils  felt  as  if  on  fire ;  their 
scorched  cacs  streamed  with  tears;  and  Avhen  Le 
Jeune    tried   to  read,  the   letters  of  his   breviary 
seemed   printed   in   blood.      The   dogs   were   not 
an  unmixed  evil,  for,  by  sleeping  on  and  around 
him,  they  kept  him  warm  at  night;   but,  as  an 
offset  to  this  good  service,  they  walked,  ran,  and 
jumped  over  him  as   he   lay,  snatched   the  food 
from  his  birchen  dish,  or,  in  a  mad  rush  at  some 
bone  or  discarded  morsel,  now  and  then  overset 
both  dish  and  missionary. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  he  would  leave   the 
filthy  den,  to  read  his  breviary  in  peace  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.     In  the  forest  around  sounded  the 
sharp  crack  of  frost-riven  trees  ;  and  from  the  hori- 
zon to  the  zenith  shot  up  the  silent  meteors  of  the 
northern  lights,  in  whose  fitful  flashings  the  awe- 
struck Indians  beheld  the  dancing  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.     The  cold  gnawed  him  to  the  bone  : 
and.  his  devotions  over,  he  turned  back  shivering. 
The  illumined  hut,  from  many  a  chink  and  crevice, 
shot  forth  into  the  gloom  long  streams  of  Ught 
athwart  the  twisted  boughs.     He  stooped  and  en- 
tered.    All  within  glowed  red  and  fiery  arcmd  the 
blazing  i)ine-knot8.  where,  like  brutes  in  tht     ken- 
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nel  were  gathered  the  savage  crew.  He  stepped 
to  his  place,  over  recumbent  bodies  and  le-Aned 
and  moccasined  limbs,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
carpet  of  sprnce  boughs.  Here  a  tribulation 
awaited  hmi,  the  crowning  misery  of  his  winter- 
quarters, -worse,  as  he  declares,  than  cold,  heat, 
and  dogs.  ' 

Of  the  three  brothers  who  had  invited  him  to 
jom  the  party,  one,  we  have  seen,  was  the  hunter, 
Mestigoit;    another,  the  sorcerer;   and  the   third 
Pierre,  whom,  by  reason  of  his  falling  away  from 
he  Faith,  Le  Jeune  always  mentions  as  the  Apos- 
ate.    He  was  a  weak-minded  young  Indian,  wholly 
under  the  mfluence  of  his  brother,  the  sorcerer, 
who,  If  not  more  vicious,  was  far  more  resolute  and 
wily.     Irom   the   antagonism   of  their   respective 
professions,  the  sorcerer  hated  the  priest,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  denouncing  his  incantations,  and 
who  ridiculed  his  perpetual  singing  and  diiimming 
as  puenhty  and  foUy.     The  former,  being  an  incUf- 
ferent  hunter,  and  disabled  by  a  disease  which  he 
had  contracted,  depended  for  subsistence  on  his 
credit  as  a  magician;  and,  in  undermining  it    Le 
Jeune  not  only  outraged  his  pride,  but  threatened 
Ills  daily  bread.'     He  used  every  device  to  retort 
ndicule  on  his  rival.     At  the  outset,  he  had  prof- 

et  dV'nlf  "f  l»i«oi8  perdre  aucune  occasion  de  le  conuaincre  de  niuiso-ie 
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fered  his  aid  to  Le  Jeune  in  his  study  of  ihe  Al- 
gonquin :  and,  like  the  Indian  practical  jokers  of 
Acadia  in  the  case  of  Father  Biard,'  palmed  off 
upon  him  the  foulest  words  in  the  language  as  tlkt 
urjuivalent  of  things  spiritual.     Thus  it  happened, 
that,  while  the  missionary  sought  to  explain  to  the 
uasemblcd  wigwam  some  point  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, he  was  interrupted  by  peals  of  laughter  from 
men,  children,  and  squaws.    And  now,  as  Le  Jeune 
took  his  place  m  the  circle,  the  sorcerer  bent  upon 
him  his  malignant  eyes,  and  began  that  course  of 
rude  bantering  which  filled  to  ovei-fiowing  the  cup 
of  the  Jesuit's  woes.     All  took  their  cue  from  him, 
and  made  their  afflicted  guest  the  butt  of  their 
mane   >>    ticisms.     "Look   at   him!     His   face   is 
like  a  dog's ! "  —  "  His  head  is  like  a  pumpkin !  " 
— "  He  has  a  beard  like  a  rabbit's ! "     The  mis- 
sionary bore  in  silence  these  and  countless  similar 
attacks;  indeed,  so  sorely  was  he  harassed,  that, 
lest  he  should  exasperate  his  tormentor,  he  some- 
times passed  whole  days  without  uttering  a  word.' 
l^e  Jeune,  a  man  of  excellent  observation,  al- 
ready  knew   his   red    associates    well   enough    to 
understand  that   thcu'  rudeness  did  not  of  neces- 

l  See  "  I'ioneers  of  France,"  268. 

5  Ee'Mtion,  1634,  207  (Cramoisy).  "lis  me  chargeoient  incessamc.it 
Je  mille  brocards  &  de  inille  injure? ;  je  me  Buis  veu  en  tel  estat,  q;w 
pour  ne  les  aigrir,  je  passois  le»  jours  entiers  sans  ourrir  la  bouclit." 
Here  follows  the  abuse,  in  the  original  Indian,  with  French  trauslation- 
I,«  Jeune's  account  of  liis  experiences  is  singularly  graphic.  Tlie  follow- 
ing is  his  summary  of  his  annoyances  :  — 

"  Or  ce  miserable  homnie  "  (the  sorcerer),  "  &  la  fum6e  m'ont  estfe  .i". 
deux  plus  grands  tourmens  que  i'aye  endure  parmy  ces  Barbares :  ny  le 
froid,  uy  le  chaud,  ny  i'incoiijmodit6  des  chiens,  ny  concher  &  I'air,  ny 
dormir  sur  un  lict  do  terre,  ny  la  posture  qui!  faut  tousiours  leoir  duis 
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•it)  imply  ill-Hill,    The  rest  of  the  ,,„rty,  in  thei, 
urn   fi,red  „„  better.     They  rMo^J'Z^Z 
.aeh  o  her  ,«c,.s.,.,.tly,  with  ,„  little  iorbe.-.runce 

Jo>».      -No  one  took  otfeuee.     To   huve  done   so 

to«tun,elj.     lh„  motley  household  was  a  model 
on.,„n„n.     True,  they  showed  no  tendeme""  „ 
.ou»  denrnon  towards  the  .iek  and  disabled ;    bu 
or    he  rest  each  shared  with  all  i„  weal  or  woe 
the    umue  o    one  was  tl,e  fan.ine  of  the  whole' 

u  1.. .  ...,d  «iual  ,,art.fon.     Upbraidings  and  eom- 

.l;unts    were    unheard;    they    bore    e^eh    otCe 

'."l-i;:»  with  wondi-ous  equanimity;  and  while     er 

"•euung  1  e  Jeune  with  constant  importunity  for 

oba,...o.  „nd  for  eyerythmg  else  he  had,  they  neve 

beufted  anion;,' thcmsolyes.  1  'K^er 

dam  '',r  •"'"•■  "'■''  '"'""■'*  '"""  "'«'  f""^  ^•■»'  "bun. 
ctssaut      Ihey  used  no  oaths,  for  their  lansunae 
2'""?  ""■!"•- •'""''Iless  beeause  their  mytho^' 
ogy  had  no  benigs  suffieiently  distinet  to  swew  by 
Iheir  expietnes  were  foul  words,  of  which  they 

nioi^y).  "-*  '*"  *'oreier."_/ee/ar,.>„,  1634.  201  (Ora 

"  Leur  vie  8e  passe  a  manger,  a  rire  et  k  rqiii^-  i  . 

..  fo«  l-exterieur.  faisans  paL,  not.  les  ";:  e^e"  t^Z-'Z" 
'•ro."-fi^V>n  1634.  30  ^"''  *•"•  "^  'le«nandent  qu« 
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had  a  sunerabundance,  and  which  men,  women,  and 
children  alike  used  with  a  frequency  and  hardihooil 
that  amazed  and  scandalized  the  priest.^     ^ or  was 
he  better  pleased  with  their    postmes,  m  which 
they  consulted  nothing  but  their  ease.     Ihus,  ot 
an  'veniiig  when  the  wigwam  was  heated  to  sufto- 
cation,  the  sorcerer,  in  the  closest  possible  approach 
to  nudity,  lay  on  his  back,  with  his  right  kner 
planted  upright  and  his  left  leg  crossed  on  it,  dis- 
coursmg  volubly  to  the  company,  who,  on  their 
part,  listened  in  postures  scarcely  less  remote  from 

decency.  .         ,  .  ,    t      t 

There  was  one  point  touching  which  Le  Jeuno 
and  his  Jesuit  brethren  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
solve   their  doubts.     Were   the   Indian   sorcerers 
mere  impostors,  or  were  they  in  actual  league  witli 
the  Devils     That  the  fiends  who  possess  this  liind 
of  darkness  make  their  power  felt  by  action  dire,  i 
and  potential  upon  the  persons  of  its  wretched  in- 
habitants there  is,  argues  Le  Jeune,  good  reason 
to  conclude ;  since  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  notoriety 
that  the  fiends  who  infest  Brazil  are  accustomed 
cruelly  to  beat  and  otherwise  torment  the  natives 
of  that  country,  as  many  travellers   attest.      "  \ 
Frenchman  worthy  of  credit,"  pursues  the  lather, 
"has  told  me  that  he  has  heard  with  his  own  ears 
the  voice  of  the  Demon  and  the  sound  of  the  blows 

1  "  Aussi  leur  disois-je  par  fois.  que  bI  les  P™^"^/J  !f»  ?^;^ 

teurs  discours  sont  puants,  comn.e  des  cloaqnes."  -  /^/"^'"»,  1634.  3-. 
Sr.ocial  manners  of  remote  tribes  of  the  present  time  correspond  i>.r 
fectly  with  Le  .Teune's  ar^ount  of  those  of  the  MonUgnaii. 


i«8a^.j 
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vj'hich  he  dischurj^es  upon  tl.ose  l.is  n.is.ral,!, 
Bluyes ;  and  in  rvtvrvmv  t.,  tlm  a  very  .vrnarkuble 
fac^^  has  been  reported  to  nu-.  namely,  that,  when 
a  Uthohc  approaches,  the  JVvil  takes  rii^^ht  and 
heuts  these  wreK  hc-s  no  h>n^n.r,  hut  that  in  pres- 

Thus  prone  to   h.^hVv.   in  the  irnrnech-ate  pre8- 
"icx.  of  the  nc.ther  powers,  I.,  Jeuu..  uatcla..!  the 
sorcerer  vv.rh  an  (.yc  preparc-d  to  discover  in   his 
conjurafoas  the  si^.n..  of  a  j,.c.nuine  diabolic  a.^cncy 
Ills  observations,  houever,  h.l   hi,n   to  a  different" 
result:  and  he  could  detect  in  his  rival  notbin-^  but 
a  vde  compound  of  in.postor  and  dupe.     The  sor- 
cerer  believed  in  the  elficacy  oi' his  own  rna^Mc,  and 
was  continually  siuj^nug  and  beating  his  drun.   to 
|ure    the    disease    from    which    he   was  suffering, 
lowards   the   close   of  tlje    winlc-r.    Le   .Je,:ne   (Hi 
^Kk    and,  m    his  pain  and  weakness,  nearlv  suc- 
.  un.bed  under  the  nocturnal  uproar  of  the  soi'cerer 
who,  hour  after  hour,  sang  and  druniuu.l  without 
"iercy,- sometimes  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  throat, 

•J>''.1  nWnnt   le  tj.  quand  te,  en,''   ^^'  '    '""  """"  °""'''  ^*'" 
'ifiiiB  di  ](.  di3).!o  ^o      :.  1    V  ^  proinit  Ue  se  faire  Catho- 
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then  hissing  like  a  serpent,  then  striking  his  drum 
on  the  ground  as  if  in  a  frenzy,  then  leaping  up, 
raving  about  the  wigwam,  and  calling  on  tho 
women  and  children  to  join  him  in  singing.  Now 
ensued  a  hideous  din  •  for  every  throat  was  strahved 
to  the  utmost,  and  all  were  beating  with  sticks  oi 
fists  on  the  bark  of  the  hut  to  increase  the  noise 
with  the  charitable  object  of  aiding  the  sorcerer  to 
conjure  down  his  mahidy,  or  drive  away  the  evil 
spirit  that  caused  it. 

He  had  an  enemy,  a  rival  sorcerer,  whom  he 
charged  with  having  caused  by  charms  the  disease 
that  afflicted  him.  He  therefore  announced  that 
he  should  kill  him.  As  the  rival  dwelt  at  Gaspe, 
a  hundred  leagues  off,  the  present  execution  of  the 
threat  might  appear  difficult;  but  distance  was  no 
bar  to  the  vengeance  of  the  sorcerer.  Ordering 
all  the  childi-en  and  all  but  one  of  the  women  to 
leave  the  wigwam,  he  seated  himself,  with  the 
woman  who  remained,  on  the  ground  in  the  cen- 
tre, while  the  men  of  the  party,  together  with 
those  from  other  ^vigwams  in  the  neighborhood, 
sat  in  a  ring  around.  Mestigoit,  the  sorcerer's 
brother,  then  brought  in  the  charm,  consisting  of 
a  few  small  pieces  of  wood,  some  arrow-heads,  i 
broken  knife,  and  an  iron  hook,  which  he  wrappi  i 
in  a  piece  of  hide.  The  woman  next  rose,  ami 
walked  around  the  hut,  behind  the  company. 
Mestigoit  and  the  sorcerer  now  dug  a  large  holr 
with  two  pointed  stakes,  the  whole  assembly  sing- 
ing, drummmg,  and  howling  meanwhile  with  a 
deafening   uproar.     The    hole   made,   the   charm. 
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^vrHpped  in  the  hide,  was  thrown  into  it.     Rene 
t^e  Apostate,  then  brought    .   sword  and  a  We' 

and  stabbed  at  the  charm   ..M"       w.  btheti  f 
W  of  his  lungs.     AtIengthhe^:fd,t,l:S 
the  knife  and  sword  stained  with  blood,  proc  ai  nod 
that  he  had  mortally  wounded  his  enemv,  and  X 
nianded  if  none  present  had  heard  his  dL.Ui   ' 
The  assembly,  more   occupied   in   making   noL^J 
han  m  listening  for  them,  ga^.  no  renh    H     ! 
ength  two  young  men  declare'  that  the    1    i  hJd 
a  W  scream,  as  if  from  a  great  distant ;  whe r  .t 

There  was  a  young  prophet,  or  diviner,  in  one 
of  the  neighboring   huts,  of  whom    the     orcerer 

nsHnf     f  I      dmnmg-lodge  was  formed,  in  this 

"cTe  and  "  T  ""  ^^^"^^^^  P«^^«  P^^-tlnl  in  a 
circle  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  pronhet 
ensconced  himself  within;  and  after  a  long  inter 

mondedit  que  non.  horsnJ:  deux  ieuneflr"'"  "'  "*" '  '""*  '- 
auoir  ouy  des  plaintes  fort  sourdC  et  comlr  ?'''  P""""''  '^'"  '''"«''' 
ai«e!    Se  tournant  vers  moyTselTrr  "'"^-     *'  *!"'"*  '*^  «^«^"^ 

"oire,  qui  nous  vient  dire  ^u'il  „T  .1  I''  "°'=  ^^°>-«- cette  robe 
regard, is  attentiuemeiit  I'esp^e  et  L  no  '7''  P''""""^-  Co.nu.e  ie 
Kegarde.  dit-il,  qu'est  cela7  C'e  t  d^  r  '  ''  "''  '''  «*  P"^-"-'- 
'luelque  Orignac  ou  d'autre  anima  IN  ''  '*^P'^*'^-'«-  ^^^  qui '  De 
aue  c'estoit  du  s«„,  de^S  Et  de  LTpf  T^ '  f^™"^''  '"^^""^ 
Piu8  de  cent  iieues  d'icy'     H  est  vrL    f    ;•.  '"'""""•  '''^J"^.  'I  i«  i) 

c-estidireleDiable  qiJ  apjLe  soTlI""     ^  ""*"  '"'^'  '^  ^'''*"'^"' 
'"«  1634,  ^I.  «PI>«ne  son  sang  pardessous  la  terre."~/tei„. 
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val  of  singing,  the  spirits  declaicl  their  presenw 
by  theij-  usual  squeaking  utterances  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mystic  tal)eruacle.  Their  responses 
were  not  unfavorable  ;  and  the  sorcerer  drew  much 
consolation   from    the    invocations    of  his   brother 

impostor.' 

Besides  his  incessant  endeavors  to  annoy  Le 
Jeune,  the  sorcerer  now  and  then  tried  to  frightei; 
him.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  period  of  starva- 
tion had  been  followed  by  a  successful  hunt,  the 
whole  [larty  assembh^d  for  one  of  the  gluttonous 
feasts  usual  with  them  at  such  times.  AVhile  the 
guests  sat  expectant,  and  the  squaws  were  about 
to  ladle  out  the  bantpiet,  the  sorcerer  suddenly 
leaped  up,  exclaiming,  that  he  had  lost  his  senses, 
and  that  knives  and  hatchets  nuist  be  kept  out 
of  his  way,  as  he  had  a  mi.  d  to  Idll  somebody. 
Then,  rolling  his  eyes  towards  Le  Jeune,  he  began 
a  series  of  frantic  gestin-es  and  outcries, — then 
8to])ped  abruptly  and  stared  into  vacancy,  sdent 
and  motionlc'ss,  —  then  resumed  his  former  clamor, 
raged  in  and  out  of  the  hut,  and,  seizhig  some  of 
its  su]iporting  poles,  broke  them,  as  if  in  an  uncon- 
trollable frenzy,  'i'he  missionary,  though  alarmed. 
sat  reading  his  breviary  as  before.  When,  how- 
ever, on  the  next  morning,  the  sorcerer  begar 
again  to  play  the  maniac,  the  thought  occurred  to 
him,  that  some  stroke  of  fever  might  in  truth  have 
touched  his  brain.  Accordingly,  he  approached 
him  and  felt  his  i)ulse,  which  he  found,  m  his  own 
words,  "  as  cool  as  a  fish."     The  pretended  mad- 

»  Seo  Introduction.    Also,  "  Pioneers  of  France  "  316. 
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^me  in  attemnt,  /„  '"'*™t!''"S»,  imp.ovecj  the 

praises,  wh.riaL.frhL"  H  ''™',  ""''  ""^ 
might  catch  him  in  h  .tTo'A^^Vf  l' 
Indian,  though  pleased  wiS^  the  ^^l^  Hn  ""' 
was  neither  caught  nor  concilill"'"     """""' 

^pf^v:it:s.rrtr^^ 
ewan\^:;td^  r  "^'^^::-r^'™ed 

their  eternity  in  flames !  "  '  ^"^ 

As  Christmas  approached,  theii-  condition  grew 

N'ation  (see  Intro-luction,  p.  S  wa3  S  fr"''^'''^?-      '''''^   ^^""''^ 
J- ^.  .e  vn..e.  i.ni  ^Jr^ranTSX^r^:^^ 

'ian,  les  filet,  de  la  vcrite      le Tv  fi  I      *™'"''^  P^*"  ''^  ''"-^"dre 

•ies  <..ho.e«  grandes  comme  le  « Ln  Z^nT    .  T  ''  ^"  **?"''  '^"'P^We 

"agesindui,  par  son  e«mpl    le  voXieTr    •     "' •?""  ^"'  '«"  ^au- 
16;{4    71  ^         voudroient  aussi  eognoistre."  — fitirt/ow, 
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desperate.  Beavers  and  porcupines  were  scarce, 
and  the  snow  Avas  not  deep  enough  for  hunting 
the  moose.  Night  auu  day  the  medicine-di'uras 
and  medicine-songs  resounded  from  the  wigwams, 
mingled  with  the  wail  of  starving  children.  Thr 
hunters  grew  weak  and  emaciated ;  and,  as  after  a 
forlorn  march  the  wanderers  encamped  once  more 
in  the  lifeless  forest,  the  priest  remembered  that  it 
was  the  eve  of  Chi-istmas.  "  The  Lord  gave  us  for 
our  supper  a  porcupine,  large  as  a  sucking  pig, 
and  also  a  rabbit.  It  was  not  much,  it  is  true,  for 
eighteen  or  nineteen  persons;  but  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph,  her  glorious  spouse,  were  not  so 
well  treated,  on  this  very  day,  m  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem."  ^ 

On  Christmas  Day,  the  despairmg  hunters,  agam 
unsuccessful,  came  to  pray  succor  from  Le  Jeune. 
Even  the  Apostate  had  become  tractable,  and  the 
famished  sorcerer  was  ready  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  an  appeal  to  the  deity  of  his  rival.  A  bright 
hope  possessed  the  missionary.  He  composed  two 
prayers,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  repentant  Pi- 
erre, he  translated  into  Algonquin.  Then  he  hung 
against  the  side  of  the  hut  a  napkin  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  against  the  napkin  a  cru- 
cifix and  a  reliquary,  and,  this  done,  caused  all 
the  Indians  to  kneel  before  them,  with  hands  raised 
and  clasped.     He  now  read  one  of  the  prayers,  and 

1  "i*our  nostre  souper,  N.  S.  nous  donna  vn  Porc^espic  groB  commi' 
vn  cochon  de  lait,  et  vn  li^ure ;  c'estoit  pen  pour  dix-huit  ou  vingt  ptr- 
sonnes  que  nous  cstioiis,  il  est  vraj',  mais  la  saincte  Vierge  et  Ron  g!nri 
cux  Espoux  sainct  loseph  ne  furent  pas  si  bien  traictez  &  mesuie  iour  dan's 
reeU)-le  de  Bethleem."  — /2e/a«iwi,  1634,  74. 
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roqim-ed  the  Indians  to  repeat  the  other  after  him 
promismg  to  renounce  then-  superstitions,  and  obe^ 
C  hrist,  whose  image  they  saw  before  them,  if  h^ 
would  give  them  food  and  save  them  from  perishing 
Ihe  pledge  given,  he  dismissed  the  hunters  with  a 
benediction.     At  night   they  returned  with  game- 
enough   to  relieve  the   immediate   necessity.     AH 
uas    hilanty.     The   kettles    were   slung,    and   the 
Rasters  assembled.     Le  Jeune  rose  to  speak,  when 
lorre,   who,    having   killed   nothing,   las    in    il" 
humor,  said    with  a  laugh,  that  the  crucifix  and 
he    prayer   had   nothing   to   do  with    tlu-ir   good 
uck;   while  the  sorcerer,  his  jealousy  reviving  as 
he  saw  his  hunger  about  to  be  appeased.  n.Ih.lout 
to  the  missionary,  "  Hold  your  tongue  I     Yon  have 
no  sense !       As  usual,  all  took  their  cue  from  bim. 
Iheyfell  to  their  repast  with  ravenous  jubib.tion, 
and  the  disappomted  priest  sat  dejected  and  sibnt 

Repeatedly,  before  the  spring,  tbev  wore   thus 
threatened    with    starvation.     Nor   wa^    their   rase 
exceptional.     It  was  the  ordinary  winter  lif.  of  all 
hose  Northern  tribes  who  did  not  till  tix-  soil    hut 
hved    by  hunting   and   fishing   alone.     The  de.er 
t.on  or  the  killing  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  disabh-d 
occasional  cannibalism,   and    frequent  death   from 
famine,   were    natural    incidents    of   an   existence 
«hich,  dunng  half  the  year,  was  but  a  desperate 
pursuit  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  hardship,  suffermg,  and  debase- 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  after  roaming  for  five 
months  among  forests  and   mountains,  the   party 
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made  their  last  march,  regained  the  banl<  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  find  waded  to  the  island  where  the\ 
had  hidden  their  canoes.     Le  Jeune  was  exliaustcd 
and  sick,  and  Mostigoit  oifored  to  carry  him  in  his 
canoe  to  Quebec.     This  Indian  was  by  far  the  be^t 
of  the  three  brothers,   and  both  Pierre    and   tlie 
sorcerer  hwked  to  him  for  support.    He  was  strong, 
active,  and  daring,  a  skilful  hunter,  and  a  dexterous 
canoeman.      Le  Jeune  gladly  accepted  his  offer: 
embarked  with  him  and  Pierre  on  the  dreary  and 
tempestuous  river  ;  and,  after  a  voyage  full  of  hard- 
ship, during  ^s^hich  the  canoe  narrowly  escaped  be- 
mg  ground  to  atoms  among  the  floating  ice,  landed 
on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  six  miles  from  Quebec. 
The  afternoon  was  stormy  and  dark,  and  the  river 
was  covered  with  ice,  sweeping  by  with  the  tide. 
They  Avcre  forced  to  encamp.     At  midnight,  the 
moon  had  risen,  the  river  was  comparatively  un- 
encumbered, and  they  embarked  once  more.     The 
wind  increased,   and   the  waves  tossed   furiously. 
Nothnig  saved  them  but  the  skill  and  courage  of 
Mestigoit.      At   length   they    could   see   the   rock 
of  Quebec  towering  through  the  gloom,  but  piles 
of  ice  lined  the  shore,  while  floating  masses  were 
drifting  down  on  the  angry  current.     The  Indian 
watched  his  moment,  shot  his  canoe  through  them, 
gained  the  fixed  ice,  leaped  out,  and  shouted  to 
his   companions  to  follow.     Pierre  scrambled  up, 
but  the  ice  was  sLx  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  Le 
Jeune's  agility  failed  him.     He  saved  himself  ly 
clutching  the  ankle  of  Mestigoit,  by  whose  aid  lie 
gained  a  firm  foothold  at  the  top,  and,  for  a  mo- 
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rUence   ""  ''"''"''  '"""^  ^''"'"^  "'  ™'^''  <'"'"  *" 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Le 
Jcune  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  n,de  litttcoa 
vent  on  tljo  St.  Charles:  and  the  Fathers,  spLTns 
m  jov-fnl  haste  from  their  sh.mbers,  embJaced "tl 
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PLANB  op   CONVBBSION.-AlMS  AND   MOTIVBS. -InDIAK   DiPI>OMAOT 

—  HuRONS    AT    Quebec. -CoDNCiLS.  — The    Jesuit    CnAPBL. 
Lit  BoKONE.  — The  Jesuits  Thwarted.  — Their  Persevbranck 

—  The  Journey  to  the  Hurons.— Jban  db  BRtBEUF.— Thk 
Mission  Begun. 

Le  Jeune   had   learned   tlie   difficulties   of  the 
Algonquin  mission.     To  imagine  that  he  recoiled 
or  faltered  would  be  an  injustice  to  his  Order; 
but   on   two   pomts   he    had   gained    convictions: 
first,  that  little  progress  could  be  made  m  con- 
verting these  wandering  hordes  till  they  could  bo 
settled  in  fixed  abodes ;  and,  secondly,  that  their 
scanty  numbers,  then-  geograpliical  position,  and 
their  slight  mfluence  in  the  politics  of  the  wilder 
ness  offered  no  flattering  promise  that  their  conver- 
sion would  be  fruitful  in  fmther  triumphs  of  tlie 
Faith.     It  was  to  another  quarter  that  the  Jesuits 
looked  most  earncstiy.     By  the  vast  lakes  of  the 
West  dwelt  numerous  stationary  populations,  and 
particularly  the  Hurons,  on  the  lake  which  bears 
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their  name.  Here  was  a  hopeful  basis  of  indef 
iuite  conquests ;  for,  the  Hurons  won  over,  the 
PaKh  would  spread  In  wider  and  wider  circles, 
embracing,  one  by  one,  the  kindred  tribes, -the 
lobacco  .Nation,  the  Xeutrals,  the  Eries,  and  the 
Andastes  Nay,  in  His  own  time,  God  might  lead 
into  His  fold  even  the  potent  and  ferocious  Iro- 
quois. 

The  way  was  pathless  and  long,  by  rock  and  tor- 
rent  and  the  gloom  of  savage  forests.    The  goal  was 
more  dreary  yet.    ToU,  hardship,  famine,  filth,  sick- 
ness, solitude,  insult, -all  that  is  most  revoltinL-  to 
men  nurtured  among  arts  and  letters,  aU  that  is 
most  terrific  to  monastic  credulity :  such  were  the 
promise   and   the   reality  of  the   iluron   mission. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Huion  country  was 
^  Oie  mnermost  stronghold  of  Satan,  his  castle  and 
his  donjon-keep.'     All  the  weapons  of  his  malice 
wre  prepared  against  the  bold  invader  who  should 
assail  him  in  this,  the  heart  of  his  ancient  domain, 
i^ar  from  shrinking,  the  priest's  zeal  rose  to  tenfold 
ZJ'     ^^ '^-^^^  t^^  ^i-oss,  invoked  St.  Ignatius, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  or  St.  Francis  Borgia,  kissed  liis 
rehquaiy,  said  nine  masses  to  the  Vu-gin,  and  stood 
prompt  to  battle  Avith  all  the  hosts  of  Hell. 

A  life  sequestered  from  social  intercourse,  and 
remote  from  every  prize  which  ambition  holds 
^orth  the  pursuit,  or  a  lonely  death,  under  forms, 
perhaps,  the  most  appalling,  -  these  were  the  mis- 
sionaries alternatives.     Their  maligners  may  taunt 

t1iI5°'*''!?  P"""P*'««  forteressea  &  comme  un  doryon  des  Demons  • 
-Lnlemant.  Relatim»  des  Hurons,  1639,  100  (Cramowyj  ^'e™™- 
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them,    if  they    will,    with   credulity,    superstition, 
or  a  blind  enthusiiism ;   but  slander  itself  cannot 
accuse   them    of  hypocrisy   or   ambition.     Uoul.t- 
less,  in  their  propa-andism,  they  >verc  actmg  m 
concurrence  with  a  mundane  policy;  but,  for  the 
present  at  least,  this  policy  was  rational  and  hu- 
mane.    They  were   promoting   the  ends  of  com- 
merce and  national  expansion.     The  foundatioas 
of  French  dominion  were  to  be  laid  deep  m  tiie 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  savage.     His  stubborn 
neck   was   to   be   subdued  to   the  "yoke  of  the 
Faith."     The  power  of  the  priest  established,  that 
of  tl)e  temporal  ruler  was  secure.     These  sangai- 
uary  hordes,  weaned  from  intestine  strife,  were  to 
unite   in  a  -c  '.ion   allegiance   to  God   and   the 
King.     Mingled  with  French  traders  and  Freucii 
settlers,  softened  by  French  manners,  guided  by 
French  priests,  ruled  by  French  officers,  their  nor 
divided  bands  would  become  the  constituents  of 
a  vast  wilderness   empire,  which   in   time  mif,'ht 
span  the  continent.     Spanish  civilization  crushed 
the  Indian ;  English  civilization  scorned  and  neg- 
lected him ;  French  civilization  embraced  and  cher 

ished  him. 

Policy  and  commerce,  then,  built  their  hopes  ou 
the  priests.  These  commissioned  interpreters  ot 
the  Divine  Will,  accredited  with  letters  patent  iVoiu 
Heaven,  and  affiliated  to  God's  anointed  on  earth, 
would  have  pushed  to  its  most  unqualified  a})pli- 
cation  the  Scripture  metaphor  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep.  They  would  have  tamed  the  wild  roan 
of  the  woods  to  a  condition  ot  obedience,  unques- 
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tloning,  imsHive,  ami  ah.soluNs-iopuf^nant  to  mm.. 
hood,  and  adverse  to  the  iiiviir(„ating  and  cx,,au- 
Ji'-e  spmt  of  niodc-ni  civili/atiui;.  Vet,  full  of 
-iror  and  f.dl  of  dan-or  as  was  tlu-ir  SNsf,.ni,  t\w^ 
cnilmuvd  Its  Mnouo  and  sniilin-  fals,.i,..,Ml.s  uitli 
the  sincent)  of  martyrs  au(i  the  sclf-d<.votion  cf 
saints. 

^^'o  have  spoken  already  of  the  Ilurons,  of  thcii 
P'pulons    villa-es    on    the    hor.lers    <,f   the    ..real 
"Iresh   Sea,"  their   trade,  th(.ir   rude  a-iieultnre 
tlHir   social    life,   their   wild   and    ineonoruo.is   su' 
iHTstiti.ns,  and  the  sorcerers,  diviners,  and   nu'di- 
cme-men  who  lived  on   their  cred.ditN.'      Iro<,nois 
aostdity  left  open   hnt  one  avenne  to  t'heir  conntrv 
tin-  long  and  circnitons  route  which,  ei-hteen  svHr< 
briore,   had    heen   explored    In    Chaniplain;'— np 
t!u'    river   Ottawa,    across    Lake    ^ipissin^^   <l„wn 
In'nch  lliver,  and  aion-  the  shores  of  the  .-real 
C.orgian  '^- of  Lake  Hnron.  — a  route  a.  diflicnlt 
as  It   wa^  .    ..ous.     Midway,  on  Alliiuiette  l.laud 
m  tiie  Ottawa,  dwelt  tiie  Al-oncpiin  tribe  visitc<d  by 
CVamplain  hi   ItJl:^  and  who,  ama/.e.l  at  the  ap- 
parition of  the  white  stran-er,  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds/'     Like  other  tribes  of  thi< 
le^ion,  they  were  keen  ti-aders,  and  would  gladlv 
hiive  secured    for    themsehes    the    benefits    of  ai 
int.rmediate  traffic  between   the   Ilurons  and   the 
trench,  receiving  the  furs  of  the  former  in  barter 
at  a  low  rate,  and  exchanging  them  with  the  latter 
it  their  full   value.      From    their   position,    they 
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could  at  any  time  close  the  ])assage  of  the  Ottawa, 
but,  as  this  would  have  hern  a  periloui  exercise  i>^ 
their  rights,'  they  were  forced  to  act  with  disci  r 
tion.  An  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  their 
diplomacy  had  lately  occurred.  On  or  near  the 
Ottawa,  at  some  distance  below  them,  dwelt  a  small 
Algoncpiiu  tribe,  called  Ln  Petite  Natio7i.  One  of 
this  people  had  hitely  killed  a  Frenchman,  and  tii( 
murderer  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Champlain.  a 
prisoner  at  the  fort  of  Quebec.  The  sava'^'e  poli- 
ticians of  Allumctte  Island  contrived,  as  \nl\  soon 
be  seen,  to  turn  this  incident  to  profit. 

In  the  July  that  preceded  Le  Jeune's  winterin^i 
with  the  Montagnais,  a  Huron  Indian,  well  known 
to  the  French,  came  to  Quebec  with  the  tidbits, 
that  the  antuial  canoe-fleet  of  his  countrymen  nv;i; 
descending  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  twenly-eiglith. 
the  river  was  alive  with  them.  A  hundred  aud 
forty  canoes,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  sava«,'es, 
landed  at  the  warehouses  beneath  the  fortified  rock 
of  Quebec,  and  set  up  their  huts  and  camp-slicds 

I  Nevertheless,  the  Huron*  always  pa».se<l  this  way  as  a  matur  c! 
&vor  ami  jrave  yearly  presents  to  the  AlKonqiiins  of  the  islai,  I,  ii 
acknowliMl^mient  of  the  privilege.- Le  Jeu.ie.  IMation,  10:W,  70. -B;. 
the  unwritten  laws  of  the  Huron*  and  Altroniiuins,  every  tnl«  hal  tlit 
right  even  in  full  peace,  of  proiiihitins  the  passa-e  of  every  other  tnk 
across  its  territory.     In  onlinary  eases,  such  prohibitions  were  (luieti; 

Bubtnitteil  to.  .  , 

"Ces  Insulaires  vouilraient  bien  que  les  Hurons  ne  vinssent  I'lr. 
aux  Kran.-ois  &  que  les  iran.ois  n'allassent  j.oiut  aux  Ilurons,  aHn  I'm- 
porter  eux  seuls  tout  le  traflc,"  etc.- tMoiio,,.  Iti:i8,  2()o  (Cranio,..^  ,- 
"desinins  eux-niesmes  aller  recueiller  les  niarchauilises  iles  jieupl.  -  -U 
convoisins  jwur  les  apporter  aux  Francois."  This  "  Nation  de  I'lsU-  Hi' 
^^j,  erroneously  loeate-l  at  Montreal.  Its  true  position  is  indR-at.' 1  m 
the  map  of  Du  Creux,  and  on  an  ancient  MS.  map  in  tlie  Dt'i>6t  d^s  '  ■■(* 
of  which  a  fivc-Biraiie  is  before  me.     See  also  "  I'ioneers  of  France."  m: 
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on  the  strand  now  covered  by  the  lower  town  Tl.e 
greater  rminher  brouj^ht  f.ns  and  tobacco  for  the 
tnulo;  others  came  as  siglit-seers ;  others  to  gamble 
and  others  to  steal,' -accomplishments  iu  which 
he  llurons  were  i)roficienf  their  gambling  skill 
omg  exercised  chiefly  against  each  other,  and  their 
:luenng  talents  against  those  of  other  nations. 

the  routine  of  these  annual  visits  was  nearK 
uniform.  On  the  first  day,  the  Indians  built  their 
huts ;    on  the  second,  they  held  their  council  with 

It  f"'''  "'  '^''  ^"'•^'  «"  *J^«  t»"«-<i  and 
ourth,  they  bartered  their  furs  and  tobacco  for  ket- 
tles hatchets,  knives,  cloth,  beads,  iron  arrow-heads 
«_out8,  shirts,  and  other  commodities;  on  the  fifth' 
they  were  feasted  by  the  French  ;  and  at  daybreak 
of  the  next  moniing,  they  embarked  and  vanished 
like  a  flight  of  birds." 

On  the  second  day,  then,  the  long  file  of  chiefs 
and  warriors  mounted  the  pathway  to  the  fort,- 
taJl,  well-moulded  figures,  robed  m  the  skins  of  the 

minT'.  'f  r^f  ^''''  '''^  ^^"^  ^''''^'  S^-^-^"^'  -ith 
pnmt  and  glistening  with  the  oil  which  the  llurons 

extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower.     The 

lank   black  hair  of  one  streamed  loose  upon  his 

shoulders ;    that  of  another  was  close  shaven    ex- 

cept  an  upright  ridge,  which,  bristling  like  the  crest 

ot  a  dragoon's  helmet,  crossed  the  cro^vn  from  the 

(Crannofr      Z'Jh    '  'V"'«-"-"-Le  -leune,  R.Ja.on,   .C33      9O 
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forehead  to  the  neck;  while  that  of  a  third  hung, 
long  and  flowing  from  one  side,  but  on  the  other 
was  cut  short.  Sixty  chiefs  aud  principtd  men. 
with  a  crowd  of  younger  warriors,  formed  their 
council-cu'cle  in  the  fort,  those  of  each  vilhiiic 
grouped  together,  and  all  seated  on  the  ground 
with  a  gravity  of  l^earing  sufficiently  curious  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  same  men  in  the  domestic 
cux'le  of  their  lodge-fires.  Here,  too,  were  the 
Jesuits,  robed  in  black,  anxious  and  intent ;  auti 
here  was*  Champlain,  who,  as  he  surveyed  th< 
thropg,  recognized  among  the  elder  warriors  not 
a  few  of  those  who,  eighteen  years  before,  hiui 
been  his  companions  in  arms  on  his  hapless  foray 
agamst  the  Iroquois.^ 

Their  harangiu^s  of  compliment  being  made  and 
answered,  and  the  inevitable  presents  given  and 
received,  Champlain  introduced  to  the  silent  con- 
clave the  three  missionaries,  Brebeuf,  Daniel.,  and 
Davost.  To  their  lot  had  fallen  the  honors,  dan- 
gers, and  woes  of  the  Huron  mission.  "These  ai\ 
our  fathers,"  he  said.  "  We  love  them  more  than 
we  love  ourselves.  The  whole  French  nation  honors 
them.  They  do  not  go  among  you  for  your  fur?- 
They  have  left  their  friends  and  their  country  to 
show  you  the  way  to  heaven.  If  you  love  the 
French,  as  you  say  you  love  them,  then  love  aud 
honor  these  our  fathers."' 

Two  chiefs  rose  to  reply,  and  each  lavished  all 
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^  See  "Pioneers  of  France,"  870. 

*  Lo  Jeune.  Relation,  lt>33,  274  (Cranaoigy);  Mercure.  Franqain,  1684 
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among  ,.e„;:rfv: , : ,  s:  :f '8-.  ^-'^i-o 

On  the  last  of  Jul,-  the  div  nf  tl      r 
rg..ati„.,  Chan.pUn  andtve    ,  ^  ^I^^^'.^' 


traffic,  and    Avere  makiiiL' 


eing  excluded  from  t  ^,1  „    J    ^TT'"'' 
.l.e  windows  of  the  room  whi  h  «.!ei  '  "' ,'" 

and  Champlain,  amused  at  their  evf I  ^    .'"'"■' ' 
-nder  gave  one  of  them  a  Jece  of      :r"V,f 

1 0  rind  of  a  ;■:"",  '"■"'"''  ''"■'"""-  "-'  "  >  - 

*ci';„i:-r^:LtS."::,;;:''r 

twlo      TK^  sn.ue  ot  the  marveilojis  wrQ. 

I'^-g.ngs,  images,  and  pieces  of  pi    e      T  ' 

XdtrdZrrr^V"^^^^^^^ 

-es  the  .Werra^dl^o^:— ^^^^ 
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were  told  that  they  were  tlie  mother  of    1™  wn« 
ZX  world.    This  gnf  y  a™«sed  them      ul 
Aev  demanded  if  he  had  three  mothers.       Oli. 
^ifrL  Father  Superior,  "had  we  but  nnage 
„f  all  the  holy  mystei.os  of  our  faith!    Ihej  are  a 
tT^LJce,  for  they  .peak  their  o,™   e^on. 
The  mission  was  not  doomed  long  to  suffei  f.om 
dearth  of  these  inestimable  auxdranes. 

The  eve  of  departure  came.     Ibe  three  pries 
.aledXir  baggage-  and  Champ.ain  paid  tUeu 
Lsaae  or,  in  other  words,  ma.le  presents  to  the 
Ldan  'who  were  to  carry  them  in  their  canoe 
They  lodged  that  night  in  the  storehouse  of  the 
to  compauv,  around  which  the  Hurons  were  en- 
cirra»d  Le  Jeune  and  l)e  None  stayed  wi.h 
them  to  bid  them  farewell  in  the  mommg.     A 
e  ^en  at  night,  they  were  roused  by  a  loud  vo,ce 
in  C  Indian  camp  and  saw  U  Borgne,  the  o„e^ 
e^d   chief  of  Allumette    Island,  walking    rou,i 
among  the  huts,  haranguing  as  he  went.     Bre be^ 
Ttening,  caught  the  import  of  his  words, 
have  bfgged  the  French  captain  to  spare  the  I* 
of  L  Algonquin  of  the  Petite  Nation  whom  ho 

'o^i?™"  rwiU  d  i.  "  his  people  will  «• 
^y^r  They  will  try  to  kill  the  three  blac. 

I  Rdatum,  1688.  88. 
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robes  whom  you  are  about  to  carry  to  yoiu*  country. 
If  you  do  not  defend  them,  the  French  will  be 
angry,  and  charge  you  with  their  death.  But  if 
you  do,  then  the  Algonquins  will  make  war  on 
you,  and  the  river  will  be  closed.  If  the  French 
captain  mil  not  let  the  prisoner  go,  then  leave  the 
throe  black-robes  where  they  are ;  for,  if  you  take 
them  with  you,  they  will  bring  you  to  trouble." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Le  Borgne's  harangue. 
The  anxious  priests  hastened  up  to  the  fort,  gained 
admittance,  and  roused  Champlain  from  his  slum- 
bers.    Ho  sent  his  interpreter  with  a  message  to 
the  Hurons,  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  them  before 
their  departure ;   and,  accordingly,  in  the  morning 
an  Indian  crier  proclaimed  through  theu-  camp  that 
none  should  embark  tUl  the  next  day.     Champlam 
convoked  the  chiefs,  and  tried  persuasion,  promises, 
and  threats ;   but  Le  Borgne  had  been  busy  among 
thoiii  with  his  intrigues,  and  now  he  declared  in  the 
council,  that,  unless  the   prisoner  were   released, 
the  missionaries  would  be  murdered  on  their  way, 
and  war  would  ensue.     The  politic  savage  had  two 
objects  in  view.     On  the  one  hand,  he  mshed  to 
biterrupt  the  direct  intercourse  between  the  French 
and  the  Hurons;    and,  on  the  other,  he  thought 
to  gain  credit  and  influence  with  the  nation  of  the 
prisDuer  by  effecting  his  release.      His  first  point 
wus  won.     Champlain  would  not  give  up  the  mur- 
derer, knowing  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing 
too  well  to  take  a  course  which  would  have  pro- 
cluimed   the  killing  of  a  Frenchman  a  venial  of- 
fence.    The  Hurons  thereupon  refused  to  cjirry  the 
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missionaiies  to  thcii-  country- ;  coupling  the  refusal 
with  many  regrets  and  many  protestations  of  love, 
T)artly,  no  doubt,  sincere,  — for  the  Jesuits  had 
contrived  to  gain  no  little  favor  in  th^ir  eyes.  The 
council  broke  up,  the  Hui'ons  embarked,  and  the 
priests  returned  to  their  convent. 

Here,    under    the    guidance    of    Brebeuf,    they 
employed  themselves,  amid  their  other  avocations, 
in  studving  the  Huron  tongue.     A  year  passed,  and 
again  'the    Indian   traders    descended    from    then- 
villa^res.      In  the  meanwhile,  grievous   calamities 
had  befallen  the  nation.     They  had  suffered  deplo- 
rable reverses  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois ;  while 
a   pestil:  ice,  simdar   to  that  which   a  few  years 
before   ii-  d   swept  off  the   native   populations  of 
New  England,  had  begun  its  ravages  among  them. 
They  appeared   at  Three   Rivers  — this  year   the 
place  of  trade  — in  small  numbers,  and  in  a  mis- 
erable state  of  dejection  and  alarm.     Du  Plessis 
Bochart,  commander  of  the   French   fleet,  called 
them  to  a  council,  harangued  them,  feasted  them, 
and  made  them  presents  ;  but  they  refused  to  take 
-the  Jesuits.     In  private,  however,  some  of  thera 
were  gained  over;    then  again  refused;    then,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  a  second  time  consented.     Oe 
the  eve  of  embarkation,  they  once  more  wavered. 
AU  was  confusion,  doubt,  and  uncertamty,  when 
Brebeuf  bethought  him  of  a  vow  to  St    Joseph. 
The  vow  was  made.     At  once,  he  says,  the  Indi- 
ans became  tractable ;  the  Fathers  embarked,  and. 
amid  salvos  of  cannon  from  the  ships,  set  forth  for 
the  wild  scene  of  their  apostleship. 
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Tbey   reckoned    the   distance    at   nine   hundred 
miles ;  but  distance  was  the  least  repellent  feature 
of  this  most  arduous  journey.     Barefoot,  lest  their 
shoes  should  injui-e  the  frail  vessel,  each  crouched 
in   his  canoe,  toilin-  with    unpractised   hands  to 
propel  It.     Before  him,  week  after  week,  he  saw 
the   same   lank,    unkempt   hau-,  the   same   tawny 
shoulders,  and  long,  naked  arms  ceaselessly  pljing 
the  paddle.     The  canoes  were  soon  separated  •  and 
for  more  than  a  month,  the  Frenchmen  rarely  or 
never  met.    Brebeuf  '-poke  a  Httle  Huron,  and  could 
converse  with  his  escort ;    but  Daniel  and  Davost 
were  doomed  to  a  silence  unbroken  save  by  the 
occasional   unintelligible  complaints  and   menaces 
of  the  Indians,  of  whom  many  were  sick  Avith  the 
epidemic,  and  all  were  terrified,  desponding,  and 
sullen.     Their  only  food  was  a  pittance  of  Indian 
com,  crushed  between  two  stones  and  mixed  with 
vvater.     The  toU  was  extreme.     Brebeuf  counted 
thu-ty-five  portages,  where  the  canoes  were  lifted 
from  the  water,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
voyagers  around  rapids  or  cataracts.     More  than 
fifty  times,  besides,  they  were  forced  to  wade  in 
the  raging  current,  pushing  up  their  empt>'  barks 
or  dragging  them  with  ropes.     Brebeuf  tried  to 
do  his   part;    but   the  boulders  and   shai-p  rocks 
wounded  his  naked   feet,  and  compelled   him   to 
desist.     He  and  his  companions  bore  their  share 
of  the  baggage  across  the  portages,  sometimes  a 
•hstance  of  several  miles.     Four  trips,  at  the  least 
were  required  to  convey  the  whole.     The  way  was' 
through  the  dense  forest,  incumbered  with  rocks 
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and  logs,  tangled  with  roots  and  underbmsh,  damj; 
with    perpotnal    shade,    and    redolent   of   decayed 
leaves  and  mouldering  wood.'     The  Indians  them- 
selves were  often  s])ent  with  fatigue.     Brebeuf,  n 
man  of  ii'on  frame  and  a  nature  unconquerably  res 
olute,  doubted  if  his  strength  would  sui^tain  him  t< 
the  journey's  end.     lie  complains  that  he  had  n-. 
moment  to  read  his  breviary,  except  by  the  moor, 
light  or  the  lire,  when  stretched  out  to  sleep  on  a 
bare  rock  by  some  savage  cataract  of  the  Ottawa, 
or  in  a  dam])  nook  of  the  adjacent  forest. 

All  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  several  of  their  coun- 
trj'men  who  accompanied  them,  suffered  more  or 
less  at  the  hands  of  their  ill-humored  conductors.* 
Davost's  Indian  robbed  him  of  a  part  of  his  bag- 
gage, threw  a  part  into  the  river,  including  most  of 
the  books  and  writing-materials  of  the  three  priests, 
and  then  left  him  behind,  among  the  Algonquins  of 


»  "  Adioustez  k  ces  (riffleultez,  qu'il  faut  coucher  Bur  la  terre  nuc.  ou 
BUT  quehiue  dure  roclie,  taiite  de  trouuer  dix  ou  douze  pieds  de  terre  en 
quarrp  pour  placer  vne  chetiue  cabane;  qu'il  faut  sentir  incessamnient  la 
puanteur  iles  Sauuajies  recreus,  niarclier  dans  les  eaux,  dans  leg  fanges, 
dans  robsourite  et  I'einbarras  des  forest,  oil  les  piqueures  d'vne  multitude 
infinie  de  niousquilles  et  cousins  vous  importunent  fort."  —  Bre'beuf, 
Relation  dfs  IJuroris,  1635,  25,  26. 

'i  "  En  ce  voyage,  il  nous  a  fallu  tous  commencer  par  ces  txperiencps 
a  porter  la  Croix  que  Nostre  Seigneur  nous  presente  pour  son  honneur,  ct 
pour  le  salut  de  ces  pauures  Barbares.  Certes  ie  me  suis  trouu^  quel- 
quesfois  si  las,  que  le  corps  n'en  pouuoit  plus.  Mais  d'ailleurs  mon  arac 
ressentoit  de  tres-grands  contentemens,  considerant  que  ie  Bouffrois  pour 
Dieu :  nul  ne  Ie  S9ait,  s'il  ne  I'experimente.  Tous  n'en  ont  pas  estt* 
quittes  ii  si  bon  marcW."  -  Br.  beuf.  Relation  de*  Hunms,  1635,  26. 

Three  years  afterwards,  a  paper  waa  printed  by  the  JesuiU  of  PWia, 
called  Instruction  pour  ten  Peres  de  nostre  Compagnie  qui  seront  enuciez  nux 
Burons,  and  containing  directions  for  their  conduct  on  this  route  by  the 
Ottawa.  It  is  highly  characteristic,  both  of  the  migsionariea  and  of  the 
Indians     Some  of  the  points  are,  in  subttanoe,  as  follows.—  You  should 
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Allumette  Island.    He  found  means  to  continue  the 
journey,  and  at  length  reached  the  Huron  towns  in 
a  lamentable  state  of  bodily  prostration.     Daniel 
too,  was  deserted,  but  fortuuiitely  found  another 
party  who  received  him  into  their  canoe.     A  youn<^ 
trenchman,  named  Martin,  was  abandoned  amon^ 
the  xN  ipissmgs  ;  another,  named  Baron,  on  reachiu- 
the  Huron  country,  was  robbed  by  his  conductors 
ot  a  1  he  had,  except  the  weapons  in  his  hands. 
Of  these  he  made  good  use,  compelling  the  robbers 
to  restore  a  i)art  of  tiieir  plunder. 

Descending  French  River,  and  followin'^  the 
lonely  shores  of  the  great  Georgian  Bay,  the  canoe 
which  carried  Brebeuf  at  length  neared  its  desti- 
nation, thirty  days  after  leaving  Three  Rivers  • 
Before  him,  stretched  in  savage  slumber,  lay  the 
forest  shore  of  the  llurons.  Did  his  spirit  sink  as 
he  approached  his  dreary  home,  oppressed  with  a 
dark  forcbodbg  of  what  the  future  should  brmg 

love  the  Indians  like  brothers,  with  whom  you  are  to  spend  the  rest  ot 
your  hfe  -Never  make  them  wait  for  you  in  embarkinr-  TakeTl^n, 
and  steel  to  hght  their  pipes  and  kindle  their  fire  at  nigh';  for  theL  ,S 
servers  wm  the.r  hearts.  -  Try  to  eat  their  sa.^amite  as  they  cook  !t  bad 
and  d.rty  as  ,t  .s.- Fasten  up  the  skirts  of  your  cassock,  that  you  ma^ 

ot  carry  water  or  sand  into  the  canoe.  -  Wear  no  shoes  or  stockinr^ 
the  canoe;  but  you  may  put  them  on  in  crossing  the  portages  -Do  no 
make  yourself  troublesome,  even  to  a  single  Inln.  _^)o^o  ask  them 
too  many  questions.  -  Bear  their  faults  in  silence,  and  appeal  alwa>^ 
aheerft,l.-Buy  fish  for  them  from  the  tribes  you  will  Z  ajfoj 
th^  purpose  take  with  you  son.e  awls.  beads,  "knives,  a.Tflsh  hook/ 
--Bo  not  ceremonious  with  the  Indians;  take  at  once  what  they  offe 

ou  :  ceremony  offends  them. -Be  very  careful,  when  in  the  canc^  tha 
Uie  bnm  of  your  hat  does  not  annoy  them.    Perhaps  it  wouldT^rter 

tlZ  ''T  "'^'STPk    T''^™  »  "«  ^"'^'^  "'ing  as  impropriety  among 
rndians—Rememberthatitis  Christ  and  his  cross  tlxat  you  are  LSn^* 
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forth?  There  is  some  reason  to  think  so.  Yet  it 
was  but  the  sliadow  of  a  moment;  for  his  mascu- 
line heart  had  lost  the  sense  of  fear,  and  his  in- 
tre))id  nature  was  fhed  with  a  zeal  before  which 
doubts  and  uncertainties  tied  like  the  mists  of  the 
morning.  Not  tlie  grim  enthusiasm  of  negation, 
tearing  up  the  w(?ods  of  rooted  falsehood,  or  with 
bold  hand  felling  to  thi  earth  the  baneful  growth 
of  overshadowing  abuses  •  his  was  the  ancient  faith 
uncurtailed,  redeemed  from  the  decay  of  centuries, 
kmdled  with  a  new  life,  and  stimulated  to  a  preter- 
natural growth  and  fruitfulness. 

Brebeuf  and  his  Huron  companions  having 
landed,  the  Indians,  throwing  the  missionary's  bag- 
gage on  the  ground,  left  him  to  his  own  resources ; 
and,  without  heeding  his  remonstrances,  set  forth  for 
their  respective  villages,  some  twenty  miles  distant. 
Thus  abandoned,  the  priest  kneeled,  not  to  implore 
Buccor  in  his  perplexity,  but  to  offer  thanks  to  the 
Providence  which  had  shielded  him  thus  far.  Then, 
rising,  he  pondered  as  to  what  course  he  should 
take.  He  knew  the  spot  well.  It  was  on  the 
borders  of  the  small  inlet  called  Thunder  Bay.  In 
the  neighboring  Huron  town  of  Toanche  he  had 
lived  three  years,  preaching  and  baptizing;*  but 
Toanche  had  now  ceased  to  exist.  Here,  ^ttienne 
Brule,  Champlain's  adventurous  interpreter,  had  re- 
cently been  murdered  by  the  inhabitants,  Avho,  in 

'  From  1626  to  1629.  There  is  no  record  of  the  events  of  this  first 
mission,  which  was  ended  with  the  English  occupation  of  Quebec.  Brc 
beuf  had  previously  spent  the  winter  of  1025-26  among  the  Algonquius, 
like  Le  Jeune  in  1633-34.  —  ZeHre  du  P.  Charles  Lalemant  au  T.  R.  P. 
Mutio  Vitelkschi,  1  Aitg.,  1626,  in  Carayon. 
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exdtement  and  alarm,  dreading  the  consequences 
of  their  deed,  had  de.erted  the  spot,  and  huik  Z 

the  distance  of  a  few  milo.    ,.   L     T  '  *^ 

Ti        X-  •    ,    ^  miles,  a  new  town    caUt^A 

Ihonutma.'    Brebcuf  hid  his  baKK„..e  in  the  »?„  i 
mduding  the  vessels  for  the  AIusl  ml!  ' 

«  the  rest,  ana  hegan  L't:;"  r  t  r^ 
"bode^  He  passed  the  burnt  remams  of  Toanchr 
w  the  charred  poles  that  had  formed  the  frame 
"t  h.  httle  chapel  of  bark,  and  found  as  he 
'l^ought,  the  spot  where  Brule  had  fallen  •  Eye 
.m.g  was  near,  when,  after  followmg,  bewUdtd 

A  crowd  ran  out  to  meet  him.     "Echom  ha. 
come  agam!  Echom  has  come  again.-  they^rier    ' 

7ZT"7,    i"   l""'    '''^•™^''    'he    stately 'we' 
obed  m  black,  that  advanced  from  the  borderTf 

the  forest.     They  led  him  to  the  town,  and  the 
who  e  pop,j„«„„  ,„^,,^^^  ^^^^  .  a^  the 

hort  rest,  he  set  out  with  a  number  of  ytng 
ndians  m  quest  of  his  baggage,  rettmxing  wUh  I 
at  one  o  clock  m  the  morning.  There  wis  a  ™f 
tam  Awandoay  in  the  tillage' noted  t  n^^f  X" 
nchest  and  most  hospitable  of  the  Hurons -a 
istmcfon  not  easUy  won  where   hospital 'wa. 
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universal.  His  house  was  large,  and  amply  stored 
with  beans  and  com ;  and  though  his  prosperity 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  villagers,  he  hud 
recovered  their  good-will  by  his  generosity.  With 
him  Brebeuf  made  his  abode,  anxiously  waiting. 
week  after  week,  the  arrival  of  his  companions. 
One  by  one,  they  appeared:  Daniel,  weary  and 
worn;  Davost,  half  dead  with  famine  and  fatigue; 
and  their  French  attendants,  each  with  his  tale 
of  hardship  and  indignity.  At  length,  all  were 
assembled  under  the  roof  of  the  hospitable  Indian, 
and  once  more  the  Huron  mission  was  begun. 


' 


CHAPTER    VI. 


1634,  1635. 
BR^BEUF    AND    HIS    ASSOCIATES. 

Th«  Hhhom  M.s«oic-Hon8«._I„  Inmate. -Its  FnRN,TnR>.-.i„ 
GnK,TS.-T„.  J«c„  ,,  ,   T.XCHKR.-A,  ..   Eko,„„... 

fr'Trn""    P''"""    I-H.-FH,T,V,T...    ..o    Sec 

T»7n  '"  Feast. -Thk  Pb.kstb  acccskh  or  IVUoia 

—  Thb  Dbocoht  and  the  Red  Cboss. 

Where  should  the  Fathers  make  V  --  abode  ? 
Their  first  thought  had  been  to  establish  themselves 
at  a  place  called  by  the  French  Hochelle,  the 
largest  and  most  important  town  of  the  Huron 
confederacy;  but  Brebeuf  now  resolved  to  remain 
at  Ihonatiria.  Here  he  was  well  knouTi;  and  here 
too,  he  flattered  himself,  seeds  of  the  Faith  had 
been  planted,  which,  with  good  nurture,  would  in 
time  yield  fruit. 

By  the  ancient  Huron  custom,  when  a  man  or  a 
family  wanted  a  house,  the  whole  village  joined  in 
building  one.  In  the  present  case,  not  Ihonatiria 
only,  but  the  neighboring  town  of  Wenrio  also 
took  part  in  the  work, -though  not  without  the 
expectation  of  such  gift,  as  the  priests  had  to 
bestow      Before  October,  the  task  was  finished. 

[59] 
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Tlie  house  was  coiistructctl  Jit'tor  tho  Huron  model.' 
It  was  thirty-six  feet  long  n\u\  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  framed  with  strong  saphng  poles  planted  in 
the  earth  to  form  the  sides,  with  the  ends  bent  into 
an  arch  for  the  roof,  —  the  whole  lashed  finnl\ 
together,  braced  with  cross-poles,  and  closely  cov- 
ered with  overlapping  sheets  ot  bark.  "Without, 
the  structure  was  strictly  Indiar  ,  but  within,  the 
priests,  with  the  aid  of  their  to  »! ,,  made  innova- 
tions which  were  the  astonishment  of  all  the  coun- 
try. They  divided  their  dwelling  by  transverse 
partitions  into  three  apartments,  each  with  its 
wooden  door.  —  a  wondrous  novelty  in  the  eyes  of 
their  \isita  i.  The  first  served  as  a  hall,  an  ante- 
room, niid  a  place  of  storage  for  corn,  beans,  and 
dried  fish.  The  second  —  the  largest  of  the  three  — 
was  at  once  kitchen,  workshop,  dining-room,  dniw  - 
iiig-room,  school-room,  and  bed-chamber.  The 
thu-d  was  the  chapel.  Here  they  made  their  altar, 
and  here  were  thek  images,  pictures,  and  sacred 
vessels.  Their  fii-e  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  apartment,  the  smoke  escaping  by 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  At  the  sides  were  placed  two 
wide  platforms,  after  the  Huron  fashion,  four  feet 
from  the  earthen  iloor.  On  these  were  chests  in 
which  they  kept  their  clothing  and  vestments,  and 
beneath  them  they  slept,  reclining  on  sheets  of 
bark,  and  covered  with  skins  and  the  garments 
they  wore  by  day.  Rude  stools,  a  hand-mill,  a 
large  Indian  mortar  of  wood  for  crushixig  com, 
and  a  clock,  completed  the  furnituie  of  the  room. 

I  See  Introduction. 


H34-.Td.J        THE  JESUITS   AND   THEIU   GUESTS.  (;[ 

Tliere  was  no   lack    of  visitors,  for   the   house 
of  the  black-robes  coutuined  marvels '  the  fame  of 
which  xvas  noised  abroad  to  the  uttermost  (onHnes 
of  the  Huron  nation.     Chief  anion-  them  was  the 
clock.     The  guests  would  sit  in  expectant  silence 
')>'  the  hour,  squatted  on  the  ground,  waiting  to  hern 
It  strike.     They  thought  it  was  alive,  and  asked 
what  It  ate.     As  the  la^  t  stroke  sounded,  one  of  the 
h-enchmen  would  cry  "Stop!"  — and,  to  the  ad-   ' 
miration  of  the  company,  the  obedient  clock  was 
silent.     The  mill  was  another  wonder,   ami  they 
uere   never   tired   of   turning   it.     Besides   these, 
there  was  a  prism  and  a  magnet ;    also  a   magni- 
hing-glass,  wherein   a   flea  was  transformed  to  a 
frightful   monster,  and  a  multiplying  lens,  which 
showed  them  the  same  object  eleven  times  repeated. 
*'A11    this,"  says  Brebeuf,  "serves  to   gain   their 
affection,  and  make  them  more  docile  in  respect  to 
the  admirable  and  incomprehensible  mysteries  of 
our  Faith ;  for  the  opinion  they  have  of  our  genius 
and  capacity  makes  them  believe  whatever  we  teU 
them."' 

'  What  does  the  Captain  say  ? "  was  the  frequent 
question  ;  for  by  this  title  of  honor  they  designated    ' 
the  clock. 


Il«  ont  pensd  qu'elle  entendoit,  principalement  quand.  pour  rire 
QuelquVn  de  nos  Francois  «Wri,.it  au  dernier  coup  de  n,a;C  cW 
8-^soz  sound,  et  quo  tout  aussi  tost  elle  «e  taisoit.     lU  l'ap,H;llent  le'capi 

quand  ils  nous  v.ennent  veo.r.  combien  de  fois  le  Capitaiue  a  de«ia  parW. 

et  quelquesfow  plusieurs,  afln  de  la  pouuoir  ouyr  parler."-Br«n)eS 
fteUttton  des  Hurwis,  1635,  83.  areoeni, 

'^  Brebeuf.  Relation  des  Huron*.  1635  83. 
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"  When  he  strikes  twelve  times,  he  says, '  Hang 
on  the  kettle';  and  when  he  strikes  four  timea,  he 
says, '  Get  up,  and  go  home.' " 

Both  interpretations  were  well  remembered.  At 
noon,  visitors  were  never  wanting,  to  share  the 
Fathers'  sagamite :  but  at  the  stroke  of  four,  all 
rose  and  departed,  leaving  the  missionaries  for  u 
time  in  peace.  Now  the  door  was  barred,  and, 
gathering  around  the  fire,  they  discussed  the  pros- 
pects of  the  mission,  compared  their  several  expe 
riences,  and  took  counsel  for  the  future.  But  the 
standing  topic  of  their  evening  talk  was  the  Huron 
language.  Concerning  this  each  had  some  new 
discovery  to  relate,  some  new  suggestion  to  offer; 
and  in  the  task  of  analyzing  its  construction  and 
deducing  its  hidden  laws,  these  intelligent  and 
highly  cultivated  minds  found  a  congenial  employ- 
ment.* 

But  while  zealously  laboring  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  language,  they  spared  no  pains 
to  turn  their  present  acquirements  to  account. 
Was  man,  woman,  or  child  sick  or  suffering,  they 
were  always  at  hand  with  assistance  and  relief,  — 
adding,  as  they  saw  opportunity,  explanations  of 
Christian  doctrine,  pictures  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
and  exhortations  to  embrace  the  Faith.  Their 
friendly  offices  did  not  cease  here,  but  mcludcd 
matters  -widely  different.  The  Hurons  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  the  Iroquois.  At  times  the  whole 
village  population  would  fly  to  the  woods  for  con- 
cealment, or  take  refuge  ii?  one  of  the  neighboring 

»  Lalemant.  Relation  de$  Hurotu,  1639, 17  (Cramoifly). 
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fortified  to>vns,  on  the  rumor  of  an  approacMng 
war-party.  The  Jesuits  promised  them  the  aid  of 
the  four  Frenchmen  armed  with  arquebuses,  who 
had  come  with  them  from  Three  Rivers.  Thev 
advised  the  Hurons  to  make  their  palisade  forts,  not 

\u  l?'^  ^  "''"^^^^'  ^°^"^'  but  rectangular,' 
mth  small  Hanking  towers  at  the  comers  for  the 
arquebuse-men.  The  Indians  at  once  saw  the 
value  of  the  advice,  and  soon  after  began  to  act 
on  It  m  the  case  of  their  great  town  of  Ossossan^, 
or  Kochelle.' 

At  every  opportunity,  the  missionaries  gathered 
together  the  children  of  the  village  at  their  house. 
On  these  occasions,  Brebeuf,  for  greater  solemnity 
put  on  a  surplice,  and  the  ciuse,  angular  cap  won,' 
by  Jesuits  in  their  convents.     First  he    hanted  the 
Fater  JVoster,  translated   by  Father   Daniel   into 
Huron  rhymes,  — the   children   chanting  in  their 
hun.     Next  he  taught  them  the  sign  of  the  cross  : 
made  them   repeat   the  Ave,  the  Credo,  and  the 
Commandments;    questioned  them  as  to  past  in- 
structions ;  gave  them  briefly  a  few  new  ones ;  and 
dismissed   them  with   a   present  of  two  or  three 
beads,  raisins,  or  prunes.     A  great  emulation  was 
kmdled  among  this  small  fry  of  heathendom.     The 
pnests,  with   amusement   and  delight,   saw  them 
gathered  in  groups  about  the  village,  vjing  with 
each  other  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  in 
repeating  the  rhymes  they  had  learned. 

At  times,  the  elders  of  the  people,  the  reposi- 
tones   of  its   ancient   traditions,  were  induced  to 

•  Br^uf,  Edatim  det  Huron*,  1688,  86. 
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assemble  at  the  bouse  of  the  Jesuits,  who  explained 
to  tbem  the  principal  points  of  their  doctrine,  and 
Invited  them  to  a  discussion.  The  auditors  proved 
pliant  to  a  fault,  responding,  "  Good,"  or  "  That  is 
true,"  to  every  proposition;  but,  when  urged  to 
adopt  the  faith  which  so  readily  met  theii*  ap- 
proval, they  had  always  the  same  rei)ly:  '-It  is 
good  for  the  French ;  but  we  arc  another  people, 
with  different  customs."  On  one  occasion,  Brebeuf 
appeared  before  the  chiefs  and  elders  at  a  solemn 
national  council,  described  Heaven  and  Hell  with 
images  suited  to  their  comprehension,  asked  to 
which  they  preferred  to  go  after  death,  and  then, 
in  accordance  vnth  the  invariable  Hiu'on  custom  in 
affairs  of  importance,  presented  a  large  and  valuable 
belt  of  wampum,  as  an  invitation  to  take  the  path 
to  Paradise.^ 

—  Notwithstanding  all  then*  exhortations,  the  Jes- 
uits, for  the  present,  baptized  but  few.  Indeed, 
during  the  first  year  or  more,  they  baptized  no 
adults  except  those  apparently  at  the  point  of 
death;  for,  with  excellent  reason,  they  feared 
backsliding  and  recantation.  They  found  especial 
pleasure  in  the  baptism  of  djdng  infants,  rescuing 
them  from  the  flames  of  perdition,  and  changing 
them,  to  borrow  Le  Jeune's  phrase,  "from  littlt^ 
"  Indians  into  little  angels."' 

»  Br^beiif,  Rdaiion  des  Hurmis,  1636,  81.  For  the  use  of  wampum 
belts,  see  Introduction. 

*  "  Le  seiziesme  du  mesme  mois,  deux  petite  Sauvagee  furent  change, 
pn  deux  petit§  Aagos,"  —  Rflation,  1636,  89  (Cramoisy). 

"O  mon  Cher  fi^re,  vous  pourrois-je  expliquer  quelle  consolation  o. 
m'etoit  quand  je  voyois  un  pauure  baotis^  mourir  deux  heures,  une  denii 
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The  Fathers'  slumbers  were  brief  and  broken. 
Wmter  was  the  season  of  Huron  festivity;  aud,  as 

».th  smoke  and  tormented  by  an  inevitable  multi^ 

Jl  night  long  from  a  neighboring  house,  min-led 
™.h  the  sound  of  the  tortoise-'sbell  ,,  ttle  the 
stamping  of  moecasined  feet,  and  the  eadenee  rf 
voices   keeping   time  with   the   dancei-s,      A-ain 

mvite  all  the  warriors  of  the  neighboring  towns- 
0   some  grand  wager  of  gambling,  with  its  attend: 

But  these  were  light  annoyances,  compared  with 
he  insane  ntes  to  cure  the  sick,  prescribed  by  t^^^e 
"medicme-men,"  or  ordained  by  the  eccentric! 
spiration  of  dreams.  In  one  ease,  a  young  so' 
oerer,by  alternate  gorging  and  fasting, -b^thTn 
the  mterest  of  his  profession,-joined'' with  els 
sive  exertion  in  singing  to  the  spirits,  contracTe^ 
a  disorder  of  the   brain,   which   caused   him  ^ 

.fe  r^l^'  \T  °f  r"  ="'°'"  ">«  ""-««'.  howling 
TJ  ,  ^'"' J"""'-^  population  hestured  itself 

to  effect  a  cure.     The  patient  had,  or  pretended  t„ 
liave,  a  dream,  m  which  the  conditions  of  his  i-e- 

st«rrpet:x7^rrrp.rr~' ^"'■f  *— "' 

'^.™  SIS  ;S".r  "  '"  °"  "  >*"'  '■""'"-•■-U  J.u™' 
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covery  were  revealed  to  him.     These  were  equally 
ridiculous  and  difficult;  but  the  elders  met  in  coun- 
cil, and  all  Ihc  \allagers  lent  their  aid,  till  everj* 
requisition  was  fulfilled,  and  the  incongruous  mass 
of  gifts  which  the  madman's  di-eam  had  demanded 
were  all  bestowed  upon  him.     This  cure  failiug 
a  "medicine-feast"  was  tried;  then  several  dances 
in  succession.     As  the  patient  remained  as  craz\ 
as  before,  preparations  were  begun  for  a  grand 
dance,  more   potent   than  all   the   rest.     Brebeuf 
says,  that,  except  the  masquerades  of  the  Carnival 
among  Christians,  he  never  saw  a  folly  equal  to  it. 
"Some,"  he  adds,  "had  sacks  over  their  heads, 
with  two  holes  for  the  eyes.     Some  were  as  naked 
as  your  hand,  with  horns  or  feathers  on  their  heads, 
then-  bodies  painted  white,  and  their  faces  black  as 
devils.     Others  were  daubed  with  red,  black,  and 
white.      In   short,   every   one   decked   himself  as 
extravagantly  as  he  could,  to  dance  m  this  ballet, 
and  contribute  something  towards  the  health  of  the 
sick  man."'     This  remedy  also  failing,  a  crowning 
effort  of  the   medical  art  was  essayed.     Brebeuf 
does  not  describe  it,  for  fear,  as  he  says,  of  bemg 
tedious  ;  but,  for  the  time,  the  village  was  a  pande- 
monium."    This,  with  other  ceremonies,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ordered  by  a  certain  image  like  a 
doll,  which  a  sorcerer  placed  in  his  tobacco-pouch, 
whence  it  uttered  its  oracles,  at  the  same  time 

1  Relatim  da  Hvrons,  1686,  116. 

a  "  Sufllt  pour  le  present  de  dire  en  general,  que  ianiMg  les  Bacjhantes 
fcrooB^»  du  tempi  pass^  ne  firent  rien  de  plus  furieux  en  leura  orgyes. 
C'eBt  icy  k  s'entretuer,  disent-Us,  par  des  sorts  qu'ils  s'entreicttent.  dont  la 
oomposition  eit  d'ongles  d'Ours,  de  dents  de  Loup,  d'ergots  d' Aisles,  de 
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mo™,g as  u  al.ve.  "  Truly,'  writes  Braeuf,  " here 
IS  nonsense  enough:  but  I  greatly  fear  there  i! 
somethmg  more  dark  and  m,.terioL  i„  it." 

i*ut  all  these  ceremonies  were  outdone  by  the 
grand  festival  „f  ,he  Ononh.ra,  or  Oream  Felt 
-  esteemed  the  most  powerful  remedy  iu  cases  of 

:;tr\rt'''"  "^  i"-^^  --^  ^^^^  -'^  «^ 

71     ■     ,      '"""  ■■""'  "'™'«"-  of  holding  it  were 
determmed  at  a  solemn  council.      This  scene  rf 
madness  began  at  night.     Men,  women,  and  ehu' 
I'fl   P'-^-'xIing  to   have  lost    their    sense, 
rushed  shrieking  and  howlhag  from  house  to  house 
upse  tmg  everjthing  i„  their  way,  throwing  ^• 
brands,  beating  those  they  met  or  drenching  thl^ 
wuh  water,  and  availing  themselves  of  thfs  tim" 
of  license  to  take  a  safe  revenge  on  am-  who  \Z 
ever  offended  them.    This  scene' of  (r.^]  el'LLI 

fiom  the  mamae  crew.  In  the  morning  there 
was  a  change  They  ran  from  house  to\„us7 
accostag  the  mmates  by  name,  and  demanding  of 
each  the  satisfaction  of  some  secret  want,  reveLd 
to  the  pretended  madman  in  a  dream,  but  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  gave  no  hint  whatever.  The 
person  addressed  thereupon  threw  to  him  at  rZ 
dom  any  article  at  hand,  as  a  hatchet,  a  kettle  o^a 

tK/    ."'t"''''""'"'  "'•""""<'''  W^  'ound's  till 
the  desired  grft  was  hit  upon,  when  he  gave  an 

•oW«.  ,ue  i.  W..e  Totato"..!;"^'' .'"r»;,'  "'"■■■""".  -urns 
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outcry  of  doligUt,  edioed  by  giatulutory  cries  fron; 
all  i)rescnt.  If,  after  all  his  efforts,  he  failed  in 
obtaining  the  object  of  his  dream,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  dejection,  convinced  that  some  disaster  was 
in  store  for  him.' 

The    approach   of   summer   brought    with    it   ;i 
comparative   peace.      Many  of  the  villagers    dis- 
persed,—  some   to    their   fishing,    some    to    expe- 
ditions of  trade,  and  some  to  distant   lodges   by 
their   detached    corn-fields.       The    priests    availed 
themselves  of  the  respite  to  engage  in  those  exer- 
cises of  private  devotion  which  the   rule   of  St. 
Ignatius    enjoins.       About    midsummer,   however, 
their  quiet  was  suddenly  broken.     The  crops  wero 
withering  under  a  severe  drought,  a  calamity  whicli 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  made  doubly  serious 
The  sorcerers  put  forth  their  utmost  power,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  yelled  incessant  ir- 
vocations   to    the    spirits.     All   was    in  vain;    the 
pitiless  sky  was  cloudless.     There  was  thunder  in 
the  east  and  thunder  in  the  west ;  but  over  Ihon- 
atiria  all  was  serene.     A  reno^vned  "  rain-maker." 
seeing  his  reputation  tottering  under  his  repeated 
failures,  bethought  him  of  accusmg  the  Jesuits, 
and  gave  out  that  the  red  color  of  the  cross  which 
stood  before  their  house  scared  the  bird  of  thunder, 

»  Brdbeuf '8  account  of  the  Dream  Feast  is  brief.  The  above  partic 
Ulars  are  drawn  chiefly  from  Charlevoix,  Journal  Historiqne,  356,  and 
Sagard,  Voyage  dn  Payst  des  Hurons,  280.  See  also  Lafitau,  and  othei 
early  writers.  This  ceremony  was  not  confined  to  the  Hurons,  but  pro 
Tailed  also  among  the  Iroquois,  and  doubtless  other  kindred  tribes.  '1  lie 
Jesuit  Dablon  saw  it  in  perfection  at  Onondaga.  It  usually  took  place  m 
February,  occupying  about  three  days,  and  was  often  atteuded  with  groit 
indecendes.    The  word  ononJiara  means  turning  of  the  brain. 
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and  caused  him  to  fly  another  way.'     On  this  a 
clamor  arose.     The  popular  ire  turned  against  the 
priests,  and  the  obnoxious  cross  was  condemned  to 
be   hewn  down.     Aghast   at   the  threatened   sac- 
iiioge,  they  attempted  to  reason  away  the  stonn 
assuring  the  crowd  that  the  lightning  was  not  a 
bird,  but  certam  hot  and  fiery  exhalations,  which 
bemg  miprisoned,  darted  this  way  and  that,  trying 
o  escape.     As  this  philosophy  failed  to  convince 
the  hearers,  the  missionaries  changed  their  line  of 
defence. 

"You  say  that  the  red  color  of  the  cross 
fnghtens  the  bird  of  thunder.  Then  paint  the 
cross  white,  and  see  if  the  thunder  will  come." 

Ihis  was  accordingly  done;  but  Ihe  clouds  still 
kept  aloof     The  Jesuits  foUowed  up  their  advan- 

"  Your  spu-its  cannot  help  you,  and  your  sor- 
cerers  have  deceived  you  >vith  lies.  Now  ask  the 
aid  of  Him  who  made  the  world,  and  perhaps 
lie  will  listen  to  your  prayers."     And  they  added, 

bouJn?//*'""'"'"^  ''  -^^^  '^'°"°'  "^^^'^  "^*"'-«  °f  «'"nder.  given  to  Br«J- 
bfiuf  on  a  former  occasion  by  another  sorcerer. 

turn  des  Hiirons,  USG   114  «= '  «»  "lej  can.    —ttela- 

=:S35H£i€S5S 

...under  wa.  a  g.ant  .n  human  form.    According  to  one  story  lie  vomi  eJ 

TJ^^zr^'^zz:'  """■■  "'■■''■•  -"""■ "'  '^•-"-" 
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that,  if  the  Indians  would  renounce  their  sins  and 
obey  the  true  God,  they  would  make  a  procession 
daily  to  implore  His  fiivor  towards  them. 

There  was  no  want  of  promises.  The  proces- 
sions were  begun,  nfi  were  also  nine  masses  to  St. 
Joseph;  and,  as  heavy  rains  occurred  soon  after- 
the  Indians  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  French  "  medicine." ' 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  sorcerers,  and  the 
transient  commotion  raised  by  the  red  cross,  the 
Jesuits  had  gained  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  Huron  population.  Their  patience,  their  kind- 
ness, their  mtrepidity,  their  manifest  disinterest, 
edness,  the  blamelessness  of  their  lives,  and  the 
tact  which,  i&  the  utmost  fervors  of  their  zeal, 
never  failed  them,  had  won  the  hearts  of  these 
wayward  savages;  and  chiefs  of  distant  villages 
came  to  urge  that  they  would  make  their  abode 
with  them.'  As  yet,  the  results  of  the  mission 
had  been  famt  and  few ;  but  the  priests  toiied  on 
courageously,  high  in  hope  that  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  souls  would  one  day  reward  then*  labors. 

1  "  Nona  deuona  aussi  beaucoup  au  glorieux  sainct  los^ph,  espoux  de 
Noetre  Daine,  et  protecteur  dea  Hurons,  dont  nous  au  aa  touoh6  au 
doigt  I'assistance  phisieurs  fois.  Ce  fut  vne  chose  remarquable,  quo  le 
iour  de  sa  feste  et  durant  I'Octaue,  lea  commoditez  noua  venoient  de 
toutes  parte."— Brebeuf,  Relation  des  llarons,  1635,  41. 

The  above  extract  ia  given  aa  one  out  of  many  illustrationa  of  the 
confidence  with  which  the  pries  '  seated  on  the  actual  and  direct  aid  of 
their  celeatial  guardiana.  To  St.  Joaeph,  in  particular,  they  find  no 
worda  for  their  gratitude. 

2  Brebeuf  preserves  a  speech  made  to  him  by  one  of  these  chiefs,  ns 
t  gpedmen  of  Huron  eloquence.  — /Wation  des  Huron*,  1636.  128. 
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HnsoK  Grates. -Pbepabation  fob  thb  Cbrbmoict.  -  Dihhtm 
mknt.-The  Mourning. -Thb  Fdnebal  March. -The  Qbbat 
R»r"rxr^H""'  Gamk,.-Encampmknx  o.  xhr  Mock. 
KR8.-G1PT8.- Harangues. -Frenzy  of  the  Crowd. -Tn. 
Closing  Scene.- Another  Rite. -The  Captive  Iroquois  - 
The  Sacrifice. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  those  great  deposi- 
tones  of  human  bones  found  at  the  present  day  in 
the  ancient  country  of  the  Ilurons.'  They  have 
been  a  theme  of  abundant  speculation ; »  yet  their 
ongm  IS  a  subject,  not  of  conjectui-e,  but  of  his- 
tone  certainty.  The  peculiar  rites  to  which  they 
owe  theu:  existence  were  first  described  at  length 
by  Brebeuf,  who,  in  tlie  summer  of  the  year  1(J36 
saw  them  at  the  town  of  Ossossane. 

The  Jesuits  had  long  been  familiar  mth  the 
«-  nary  ntes  of  sepulture  among  the  Hurons :  the 
corpse  placed  in  a  crouching  posture  in  the  midst 
ot  the  circle  of  friends  and  relatives ;    the  long, 

'  See  Introduction. 
«,.i!  ^"^^  those  who  have  wondered  and  speculated  over  these  re- 
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measured  wail  of  the  mourners ;  the  speeches  in 
jn-aise  of  the  dead,  and  consolation  to  the  living ; 
ihe  funeral  feast ;  the  gifts  at  the  place  of  hurial ; 
the  funeral  games,  wliere  the  yoimg  men  of  the 
village  contended  for  prizes ;  and  the  long  period 
of  mourning  to  those  next  of  kin.  The  body  was 
usually  laid  on  a  scaffold,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the 
earth.  This,  however,  was  not  its  final  resting- 
place.  At  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  each 
of  the  four  nations  which  composed  the  Huron 
Confederacy  gathered  together  its  dead,  and  con- 
veyed them  all  to  a  common  place  of  sepulture. 
Here  was  celebrated  the  great  "  Feast  of  the 
Dead,"  —  in  the  eyes  of  the  llurons,  their  most 
solemn  and  important  ceremonial. 

In  the  spring  of  \&M],  the  chiefs  and  elders  of 
the  Nation  of  the  Bear — the  principal  nation 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  to  which  Ihoaatiriti 
belonged  —  assembled  in  a  general  council,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  great  solemnity.  There  was  an 
unwonted  spirit  of  dissension.  Some  causes  of 
jealousy  had  arisen,  and  three  or  four  of  the  Bear 
villages  announced  their  intention  of  holding  their 
Feast  of  the  Dead  apart  from  the  rest.  As  such 
a  procedure  was  thought  abhorrent  to  every  sense 
of  pro])riet)-  and  duty,  the  annoimcement  excited 
an  intense  feeling ;  yet  Brebeuf,  who  was  present, 
describes  the  debate  which  ensued  as  perfectly 
calm,  and  wholly  free  from  personal  abuse  or  re- 
crimination. The  secession,  however,  took  place, 
and  each  party  withdrew  to  its  villages  to  gathei' 
and  pre])are  its  dead. 
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The  corpses  Avcre  lowered  from  thoir  scaffolds 
and  lifted  from  tbeii-  graves.     Their  coveiiugs  were 
removed  by  certain  functionaries  appointed  for  the 
otfic(^  and  the  hideous  relics  arranged  m  a  ro»v 
surrounded    by   the    weeping,   shrieking,   howling 
concourse.      The   spectacle   was   frightfiU.      Jlere 
were  aU  the  village  dead  of  the  last  twelve  years. 
Ihe  priests,  coimoisseuis  m  such  matters,  regarded 
It  as  a  display  of  mortality  so  editing,  that  they 
hastened  to  summon  their  French   attendants   to 
contemplate   and   profit   by  it.      Each   family  re- 
clauned  its  own,  and  immediately  addi-essed  itself  to 
removing  what  remamed  of  flesh  from  the  bones. 
1  hese,  after  being  tenderly  caressed,  with  tears  and 
lamentations,  were  wrapped  in  skins  and  adorned 
with  pendent  robes  of  fur.      In  the  belief  of  the 
mourners,  they  were  sentient  and   conscious.     A 
soul    was   thought   still    to   reside  in  them;'  and 
to  this  notion,  very  general  among  Indians,  is  in 
no  small  degree  due  that  extravagant  attachment 
to  the  remains  of  their  dead,  which  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  race. 

These  relics  of  mortality,  together  with  the  re- 
cent  corpses,  — which  were  allowed  to  remain  en- 
tu-e,  but  which  were  also  wrapped  carefuUy  in  furs 
-  were  now  carried  to  one  of  the  largest  houses,' 
and  hung  to  the  numerous  cross-poles,  which,  like 
rafters,  supported  the  roof.  Here  the  concourse 
of  mourners  seated  themselves  at  a  funeral  feast ; 

^mU^ J^  M  ""h  "^Y'  *'"  '""'  "^"^  "'«'"  ^^'  ^''«  g'^at  ceremonj 
the  bone»,  while  the  other  went  to  the  land  of  spirit!.. 
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and,  as  the  squaws  of  the  household  distributed  the 
food,  a  chief  harangued  the  assembly,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  the  deceased,  and  extolling  their  virtue* 
This  solemnity  over,  the  mourners  began  their 
march  for  Onwossane,  the  scene  of  the  liiial  rite. 
The  bodies  remaining  entue  were  boiiic  on  a  kuid 
of  litter,  while  the  bundles  of  bones  were  slung  at 
the  shoulders  of  the  relatives,  like  fagots.  Thus 
the  procession  slowly  detiled  along  the  forest  patli 
ways,  with  which  the  country  of  the  llurons  was 
everywhere  intersected;  and  as  they  passed  be 
neath  the  dull  shadow  of  the  pines,  they  uttered  iit 
intervals,  in  unison,  a  dreary,  wailing  cry,  designed 
to  imitate  the  voices  of  disembodied  soiUs  winging 
their  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  believed  to  havo 
an  effect  peculiarly  soothing  to  t  le  conscious  reli(  > 
which  each  man  bore.  When,  at  night,  they  stopped 
to  rest  at  some  village  on  the  way,  the  inhabitants 
came  forth  to  welcome  them  with  a  grave  and 
mournful  hospitality. 

From  every  town  of  the  Nation  of  the  Bear,  — 
except  the  rebellious  few  that  had  seceded,  —  pro- 
cessions like  this  were  converging  towards  Ossos- 
sane.  This  chief  town  of  the  llurons  stood  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  Nottawassaga  Bay,  encom- 
passed with  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  fir  and  pine. 
Thither,  on  the  ui-gent  invitation  of  the  chiefs,  the 
Jesuits  repaired.  The  capacious  bark  houses  were 
filled  to  overfiowing,  and  the  suirounding  woods 
gleamed  with  camp-fires:  for  the  processions  of 
mourners  were  fast  arriving,  and  the  thiong  was 
swelled  by  invited  guests  of  other  tribes.     Funeral 
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games  were  in  progress,  the  young  men  and  womon 
practising  tirchcry  and  other  exercises,  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  mourners  in  the  Uiimo  of  tlioir  dead 
relatives.'  Some  of  the  chiefs  conducted  Brubcuf 
and  his  companions  to  the  place  prc])arcd  for  the 
ceremony.  It  was  a  cleared  area  in  the  forest, 
many  acres  in  extent.  In  the  midst  was  a  pit,' 
about  ten  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  wide.  Around 
it  was  reared  a  high  and  strong  scafibldiTig ;  and 
on  this  were  planted  numerous  upright  pnl.  s.  with 
cross-poles  extended  between,  for  hanging'  tht  fu- 
neral gifts  and  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  long  delay.  The  Ji  suits 
were  lodged  in  a  house  where  more  than  a  hundred 
of  these  bundles  of  mortality  were  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  Some  Avere  mere  shapeless  rolls;  others 
were  made  up  into  clumsy  effigies,  adorned  with 
feathers,  beads,  and  belts  of  dyed  porcupine-quills. 
Amidst  this  throng  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
priests  spent  a  night  which  the  imagination  and 
the  senses  conspired  to  render  almost  insupport- 
able. 

At  length  the  officiating  chiefs  gave  the  word  to 
prepare  for  the  ceremony.  The  relics  were  taken 
down,  opened  for  the  last  time,  and  the  bones  ca- 
ressed and  fondled  by  the  women  amid  paroxysms 
of  lamentation."     Then  all  the  processions  were 

»  Funeral  games  were  not  confined  to  the  Hurong  and  Iroquois :  P&:. 
rot  menaonj  having  seen  them  among  the  OtUwaa.  An  illugtrated 
aesuhptiun  of  them  will  be  tbund  in  Latitau. 

'  "  I'admiray  la  tendregse  d'vne  fenime  enuers  son  pere  et  les  enfius ; 
elJo  eit  fllle  d'vn  Capitaine,  qui  est  mort  fort  ftgc,  et  a  esttf  autrefois  fort 
considerable  dans  le  Paw ,  eUe  lujr  peignoit  sa  cheuelure,  eUe  manioit 
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formed  anew,  and,  each  bearing  its  dead,  moved 
towards  the  area  prepared  for  the  last  solemn  rites. 
As  they  reached  the  ground,  they  defiled  in  order, 
each  to  a  spot  assigned  to  it,  on  the  outer  limits  of 
the  clearing.  Here  the  bearers  of  the  dead  laid 
their  bundles  on  the  ground,  while  those  who  car- 
ried, the  funeral  gifts  outspread  and  displayed  them 
for  the  admiration  of  the  beholders.  Their  number 
was  immense,  and  their  value  relatively  very  great. 
Among  them  were  many  robes  of  beaver  and  other 
ricli  furs,  collected  and  preserved  for  years,  with  a 
view  to  this  festival.  Fires  were  now  lighted,  ket- 
tles slung,  and,  around  the  entire  circle  of  the 
clearing,  the  scene  was  like  a  fair  or  caravansar)'. 
This  continued  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  gifts  were  repacked,  and  the  bones  shoul 
dered  afresh.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  •  ;*  chiefs, 
the  crowd  ran  forward  from  every  side  towards  the 
scaffold,  like  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  a  town,  scaled 
it  by  rude  ladders  with  which  it  was  furnished, 
and  hung  their  relics  and  their  gifts  to  the  forest 
of  poles  which  surmounted  it.  Then  the  ladders 
were  removed ;  and  a  number  of  chiefs,  standing 
on  the  scaffold,  harangued  tlie  crowd  below,  praising 
the  dead,  and  extolling  the  gifts,  which  the  rela- 
tives of  the  departed  now  bestowed,  in  their  iiames, 
upon  theu'  siu'viving  friends. 

SOS  oi  les  VI18  aprcs  les  aiitres,  auec  la  mesme  affection  quo  si  elle  luy  eiLit 
voulu  rendre  la  vie;  elle  luy  init  atipres  tie  luy  son  AtsatoneSai,  c'est 
ii  dire  8(in  pacquet  de  buchettes  de  Conseil,  qui  sont  tons  leg  jures  et 
papiers  du  Pais.  Pour  ses  pet...  entaiis,  elle  leur  mit  des  brasseletB  (l« 
Poureelaine  et  de  rassade  aux  bras,  et  baij^iia  leurs  os  de  bcs  larmes ;  on 
no  Ten  pouunit  quasi  separer,  mats  on  pressoit,  et  il  fallut  incontinent 
partir."  — Brcbeuf,  Relation  de*  HuroM,  1636   131. 
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During  these  harangues,  otlier  fuuctioiuuics  ^ver€ 

be^frskh/'Th   '7"°'""'  ''''''   '''''   ^«^-    -f 
beaver-skm      Ihi-ee  largo  copper  kettU-s  were  next 

placed  m  the  middle,'  and  then  ensued  a  scene  of 
hideous   confusion.      The   bodies  whicli   had   beeu 
left  entire  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave 
flung  m,  and  arranged  in  order  at  the  bottom  by 
ten  or  twelve  Indians  stationed  there  for  the  „ui- 
pose,  amid  the  wildest  excitement  and  the  uploar 
of  many  hundred  mhigU-d  voices.^    When  this  part 
of  the  work  was  done,  night  was  fost  closing  in. 
The  con  bivouacked  around  the  clearing:and 

lighted  their  camp-tu-es  under  the  brows  of  tht>  for- 
es  which  hedged  in  the  scene  of  the  dismal  solem- 
nity.    Brebeuf  and    his  companions   witlulrew  to 
the  village,  where,  an  hour  before  dawn,  thev  were 
roused  by  a  clamor  which  might  have  waken'ed  the 
dead      One  of  the  bundles  of  bones,  tied  to  a  pole 
on  the  scaffold,  had  chanced  to  fall  hito  the  grlt;^ 
This  accident  had  precipitated  the  closing  act,  and 
perhaps  increased  its  frenzy.     Guided  b^  the  un- 
earthly dm,  and  the  broad  glare  of  tiames  fed  with 
heaps  of  fttt  pine  logs,  the  priests  soon  reached  the 
spo^  and  saw  what  seemed,  in  their  eyes,  an  image 
of  Hell.      All  around  blazed  countless  hies,  and 

it  of  B„W     L'o,r;,'  '"  "  """''""  ---responding  with   the 
tips.  ^"  °"^'  "'*^'"«  ^♦^'^  -"»  Jess  tlian  twenty-Bix  ket- 
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the  air  resounded  with  discordant  outcries.^  The 
naked  multitude,  on,  under,  and  around  the  scaffold, 
were  flinging  the  remains  of  their  dead,  discharged 
from  their  envelopments  of  skins,  pell-mell  into 
tlie  pit,  where  Brebeuf  discerned  men  who,  as  the 
ghastly  shower  fell  around  them,  arranged  the  bones 
in  their  places  with  long  poles.  All  was  soon  over ; 
earth,  logs,  and  stones  were  cast  upon  the  grave, 
and  the  clamor  subsided  into  a  funereal  chant,  —  so 
drear)'  and  lugubrious,  that  it  seemed  to  the  Jesuits 
the  wail  of  despamng  souls  from  the  abyss  of  per- 
dition.^ 

Such  was  the  origin  of  one  of  those  strange  sep- 
ulchres which  are  the  wonder  and  perplexity  of 
the  modem  settler  in  the  abandoned  forests  of  the 
llurous. 

1  "Approchana,  nous  Tismes  tout  it  fait  une  image  de  I'Enfer:  cetie 
grande  place  estoit  toute  remplie  de  feux  &  de  flammes,  &  I'air  retentis- 
fiOit  de  toutes  parU  des  voix  confuses  de  ces  Barbares/'  etc.  —  Brebeiif, 
Motion  des  Hurons,  1686,  209  (Cranioisy). 

»  "  Se  uiirent  k  chanter,  niais  d'un  ton  si  larrentable  &  si  lugubrf, 
qu'il  nous  representoit  I'horrible  tristesse  &  I'abysme  du  desespoir  dans 
iequel  eont  plontfces  pour  iamais  ces  itnies  malheureuses."— Zftwi.,  210. 

For  otber  descriptions  of  these  rites,  see  Charlevoix,  Bressani,  Du 
Creux,  and  especially  Lafltou,  in  whose  work  they  are  illustrated  with 
euffravin(?8.  In  one  form  or  another,  they  were  widely  prevalent.  Bar- 
tram  found  them  among  the  Flcjri.lian  tribes.  Traces  of  a  similar  prao 
tioe  have  been  observed  in  recent  times  among  the  Dacotahs.  Remiiiiis 
of  places  of  sepulture,  evidently  of  kindred  origin,  have  been  found  in 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  Many  have  been  discovircl 
in  several  parts  of  New  York,  especially  near  the  Hiver  Niagara.  <><e 
Squier,  Af»,ri.,inal  Mmnments  of  Nmo  York.)  This  was  the  eastern  extr.  ni- 
ity  of  the  ancient  territt>ry  of  the  Neuters.  One  of  these  deposits  is  ni:J 
tc  have  contained  the  bones  of  several  thousand  individuals.  Theiv  is 
a  large  mound  on  Tonawanda  Island,  said  by  the  m<Mlern  Senecas  to  l*  « 
Neuter  burial-place.  (See  Marshall,  niMorlra!  ^^ketclas  of  the  Niaqora 
Frontier,  8.)  In  Canada  Wei-t,  tliey  are  found  throa^liout  the  reti;oa 
ODce  occupied  by  the  Neuters,  and  arc  frequt'Ot  in  the  Huron  district 
Pr.  Tache  writes  to  me,  — "I  liave  inspected  sixteen  bmepiu"  (U! 
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The  priests  were  soon  to  witness  another  and  a 
more  terrible  rite,  yet  one  in  which  they  found 
u  consolation,  since  it  signalized  the  saving  of  a 
soul,  —  the  snatching  from  i)erdition  of  one  of  that 
dieaded   lace,  into  whose  very  midst  they  hoped, 
uith  devoted  daring,  to  bear  hereafter  the  cross  of 
salvation.      A  band  of  Huron  warriors  had   sur- 
prised a  small  party  of  Irocjuois,  killed  several,  and 
captured  the  rest.     One  of  the  prisoners  was  led  m 
triumph  to  a  village  where  the  priests  then  were. 
He   had   suffered   greatly;    his    hands,  especially, 
were  frightfidly  lacerated.     Now,  however,  he  was 
received   with   every   mark   of  kindness.     "Take 
courage,"  said  a  chief,  addressmg  him ;  "  you  are 

tlie  Huron  country,)  "the  situation  of  wliicli  is  indicated  on  the  httle 
pencil  map  I  send  you.  They  contoin  from  six  hundred  to  twelve  liun- 
dred  skeletons  each,  of  both  sexes  and  ail  ages,  all  mixed  together  pur- 
yosfly.  With  one  exception,  thesi?  pits  also  contain  pipes  of  stone  or  clay, 
small  earthen  pots,  shells,  and  wampum  wrougi.i  of  these  shells,  copper 
ornaments,  beads  of  glass,  and  other  trinkets.  Some  piu  contahied  arti- 
cles  of  copper  at  al>ori^!mil  Mtjrican  fabric." 

This  renuirkable  fact,  together  with  the  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
graves  of  large  conch-shells,  of  which  wampum  was  made,  and  which 
could  have  been  procured  only  from  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  or  some  part  of 
the  g(m;hern  coast  of  the  United  States,  proves  the  extent  of  the  relatioM 
of  traffic  by  wliich  certain  articles  were  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe  over  a 
vast  region.  The  transmission  of  pipes  from  the  famous  Ued  I'ipe-Stone 
Quarry  of  the  St.  Peter's  to  tribes  more  than  a  thousiuid  mile^  distant  is 
an  analogous  modern  instance,  though  much  less  remarkal)le. 

The  Tachu  Museum,  at  the  Lav.il  University  of  Quebec  containa  a 
large  cjliection  of  remains  from  theae  graves.  In  one  instance,  the  hn- 
man  bones  are  of  a  size  that  may  be  called  gigantic. 

In  nearly  every  case,  the  iluron  graves  contain  articles  of  use  or 
ornament  of  F,ur(ipeun  workmaiistiip.  Froiu  this  it  may  be  interred,  tlmt 
tlie  nation  itself,  or  its  practice  of  innumatiori,  dots  not  date  back  to  u 
perifxl  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  tii-nch 

Tlie  Northern  Algonquins  had  also  a  solemn  Feast  of  ihe  Dead  •  but 
n  wa?  widely  ditlenmt  from  that  of  the  ll-irons  —  .See  tlie  very  cuiious 
aiXx>unt  01  it  by  Lalemaut,  n,:>vUwH  den  ilurou.-i,  ltU2,  'J4,  »6. 
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among  friends."  The  best  food  was  prepared  for 
him,  and  his  captors  vied  with  each  other  in  offices 
of  good-will.'  lie  had  been  given,  according  U> 
Indian  custom,  to  a  warrior  who  had  lost  a  ne.ir 
relative  in  battle,  and  the  captive  was  supposed  to 
be  adopted  in  place  of  the  slain.  His  actual  doom 
WHS,  however,  not  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  The 
Huron  received  him  affectionately,  and,  having 
seated  him  in  his  lodge,  addi-essed  him  in  a  toiR- 
of  extreme  kindness.  "  My  nephew,  when  I  heard 
that  you  were  commg,  I  was  very  glad,  thinidiig 
that  you  would  remain  with  me  to  take  the  place 
of  him  I  have  lost.  But  now  that  I  see  yoiu-  con- 
dition, and  your  hands  crushed  and  torn  so  tliat 
you  will  never  use  them,  I  change  my  mind, 
Therefore  take  courage,  and  prepare  to  die  to 
nij^ht  like  a  brave  man." 

■"he  prisoner  coolly  asked  what  should  be  the 
manner  of  his  death. 

"  By  fire,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  is  well,"  returned  the  Iroquois. 

^Meanwhile,  the  sister  of  the  slain  Huron,  in 
whose  place  the  prisoner  was  to  have  been  adopted, 
brought  him  a  dish  of  food,  and,  her  eyes  flowing 
with  tears,  placed  it  before  him  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  tenderness  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
warrior  brought  him  a  pipe,  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  brow,  and  fanned  him  with  a  fan  of  feathers. 

About  noon  he  gave  his  farewell  feast,  after  the 


I  Tliis  pretended  km»lne»s  in  tlie  treatment  of  a  prisoner  destined  to 
the  torture  was  not  excejitioiml.  The  llurons  sometimes  even  supjilieu 
their  intended  victim  witli  a  lemiJorary  wife. 
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custom  of  those  who  knew  themselves  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death.  All  were  welcome  to  this 
strange  banquet;  and  when  the  company  were 
gathered,  the  host  addressed  them  in  a  loud,  firm 
voice :  -  My  brothers,  I  am  about  to  die.  Uo'  vour 
worst  to  me.  I  do  not  fear  torture  or  death." 
Some  of  tho^^  present  seemed  to  have  visitiugs  of 
real  compassion;  md  a  woman  asked  the  priests 
if  It  would  be  wrong  to  kill  him,  and  thus  save 
him  from  the  fh-e. 

The  Jesuits  hud  from  the  fii-st  lost  no  opportunity 
of  accosting  him ;  while  he,  grateful  for  a  genuine 
km(hiess  amid  the  cruel  h}  i^ocrisy  that  surrounded 
him,  gave  them  an  attentive  ear,  till  at  length, 
satisfied  with  his  answers,  they  baptized  him.  His 
eternal  bliss  secure,  all  else  was  as  nothing ;  and 
they  awaited  the  issue  with  some  degree  of  com- 
posure. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  from  all  the  surround- 
ing towns,  and  after  nightfall  the  presiding  chief 
harangued  them,  exhorting  them  to  act  their  ]r.n'ts 
well  in  the  approaching  sacrifice,  suice  they  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  Sun  and  the  God  of  \Var.> 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  scene  that  en- 
sued. It  took  place  in  the  lodge  of  the  great  \var- 
chief,  Atsan.  Eleven  fires  blazed  on  tlie  ground, 
along  the  middle  of  this  capacious  dwelling.  'I'lie' 
platforms  on  each  side  were  closely  packc<I  with 
spectators;    and,  betwixt  these  and    the  files,  the 

'  Areskoui  (see  Introduction).  He  was  often  reKanled  a»  identical 
witli  the  Sun.  The  semi-sacriticial  ehnraeter  of  the  torture  m  this  PAse 
is  also  shown  by  the  iiyunction,  "que  pour  ceste  nuict  on  n'allHst  point 
fokatrer  dans  les  bois."  -  Le  Mercier,  Relation  dt*  Huroru,  1637.  114. 
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younger  warriors  stood  in  lines,  each  bearing 
lighted  pine-knots  or  rolls  of  birch-bark.  The 
heat,  the  smoke,  the  glare  of  flames,  the  wild  yells, 
contorted  visages,  and  furious  gestures  of  these 
human  de^Js,  as  their  victim,  goaded  by  their 
torches,  bounded  through  the  fires  again  and  again, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  house,  transfixed  the  priests 
with  horror.  But  when,  as  day  dawned,  the  last 
spark  of  life  had  fled,  they  consoled  themselv(>s 
with  the  faith  that  the  tortured  wretch  had  found 
his  rest  at  last  in  Paradise.' 

»  Le  Mercier's  lonjf  and  minute  account  of  the  torture  of  thia  prisoner 
is  too  revoltinf?  to  be  dwelt  upon.  One  of  the  most  atrocious  features  of 
the  scene  was  the  alternation  of  raillery  and  ironical  compliment  which 
attended  it  throughout,  as  well  as  the  pains  taken  to  preserre  life  and 
consciousness  in  the  victim  aa  long  as  possible.  Portions  of  his  flotih 
were  afterwards  devoured. 
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Meanwhile  from  Old  France  to  New  came  suc- 
cors and  reinforcements  to  the  missions  of  the 
forest.  More  Jesuits  crossed  the  sea  to  urge  on 
the  work  of  conversion.  These  were  no  stem 
exiles,  seeking  on  barbarous  shores  an  asylum  for 
a  persecuted  faith.  Rank,  wealth,  power,  and 
royalty  itself,  smiled  on  then*  enterprise,  and  bade 
tliem  God-speed.  Yet,  withal,  a  fervor  more 
intense,  a  self-abnegation  more  complete,  a  self- 
devotion  more  constant  and  enduring,  will  scarcely 
liud  its  record  on  the  page  of  human  history. 

Holy  Mother  Church,  linked  in  sordid  wedlock 
to  governments  and  thrones,  numbered  among  her 
servants  a  host  of  the  worldly  and  the  proud, 
whose  service  of  God  was  but  the  service  of  them- 
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selves,  — and  many,  too,  who,  in  the  sophistry  of 
the  human  heart,  thought  themselves  true  soldiers 
of  Heaven,  while  earthly  pride,  interest,  and  pas- 
sion  were    the   life-springs   of  their   zeal.      This 
mighty  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  imposing  march 
along  the  high  road  of  history-,  heralded  as  iufal 
lible  and  divine,  astounds  the  gazing  world  mth 
prodigies  of  contradiction:    now  the  protector  of 
tlie  oppressed,  now  the  right  arm  of  tyrants ;  now 
breathing  charity  and  love,  now  dark  with  the  pas- 
sions of  Hell ;    now  beaming  with  celestial  truth, 
now  masked  in  hypocrisy  and  lies ;  now  a  virgin, 
now  a  harlot ;  an  imperial  queen,  and  a  tinselled 
actress.     Cleariy,  she  is  of  earth,  not  of  heaven  ; 
and  her  transcendently  dramatic  life  is  a  type  of 
the  good  and  ill,  the  baseness  and  nobleness,  the 
foulness  and  purity,  the  love  and  hate,  the  pride, 
passion,   truth,  falsehood,  fierceness,  and   tender- 
ness, that  battle  m  the  restless  heart  of  man. 

It  was  her  nobler  and  purer  part  that  gave  life  to 
the  early  missions  of  New  France.  That  gloomy 
wilderness,  those  hordes  of  savages,  had  nothing  to 
tempt  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the  grasping,  or  the 
indolent.  Obscure  toil,  solitude,  privation,  hard- 
ship, and  death  were  to  be  the  missionary's  portion. 
He  who  set  sail  for  the  country  of  the  Hurons  left 
behind  him  the  world  and  all  its  prizes.  True, 
he  acted  under  orders,  —  obedient,  like  a  soldier, 
to  the  word  of  command:  but  the  astute  Society 
of  Jesus  knew  its  members,  weighed  each  in  the 
balance,  gave  each  his  fitting  task ;  and  when  the 
word  was  passed  to  embark  for  New  France,  it  was 
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but  the  response  to  a  secret  longing  of  the  fervent 
heart.  The  letters  of  these  priests,  departing  for 
the  scene  of  their  labors,  breathe  a  spirit  of  enthu. 
siastic  exaltation,  which,  to  a  colder  nature  and  a 
colder  faith,  may  sometimes  seem  overstrained,  but 
which  IS  in  no  way  disproportionate  to  the  vastness 
ot  the  effort  and  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  them  ' 

All  turned  with  longing  eyes  towards  the  mission 
of  the  llurons;  for  here  the  largest  largest  prom- 
ised to  repay  their  labor,  and  here  hardships  and 
dangers  most  abounded.  Two  Jesuits,  Pijurt  and 
Le  Mercier,  had  been  sent  thither  in  1635  ;  and  in 
midsummer  of  the  next  year  three  more  arrived,  — 

s«  '..T?'  '"""r'"^  "'^  r''*^'"'  *^°'°  '^'t*"  «f  niiBsionariea  at  this  time 
See  I'  Divers  Sentin.ens,"  appended  to  the  Hdation  of  1636 

On  dit  que  les  premiers  qui   ibtulent  les  Kgli^es  d'ordiuaire  sont 

«uncu:  c^tte  pensee  m'attendrit  si  fort  le  coeur   que  quo/ZVl 

roye  .cy  fort  inutile  dans  ceste  fortun^e  Nouuell^  l^J^l,  Tut  "ql 

auoue  que  .e  ne  me  svaurois  defendre  d'vne  pensee  qui  me  pre    e  "e 

.e  desire  me  sacnfler  pour  ton  bien.  et  quand  il  me  deuroit  couster  mWle 
Ties,  moyennant  que  ie  puisse  aider  J.  sauuer  vne  seule  ame,  ie  seray  trop 
heureuic,  et  ma  vie  tres  bien  employee."  ^ 

"  Ma  consolation  parmy  les  llurons,  c'est  que  tous  les  iours  ie  me  con 
fe.,o  et  puis  ie  dis  la  Messe,  comme  si  ie  deuois  prendre  rvLruret" 
mo.nr  ce  lour  1^,  et  ie  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  puisse  mieux  viure  '  y  atee 
plus  de  satisfection  et  de  courage,  et  mesme  de  merites,  que  WJLTZ 

KuS?       '^'"'•^'"^'=*'  '^-  ">««  fr«'««.  ie  lais  estat  de  mouri.  ,1 

n^f,'L^"f  °*  """•I  '"  ^r"'"^  ^'"''"'^^  1"«  !«''■  '««  J^eux  de  chair  et  de 
nature,  .1  „  y  void  que  de.  b..is  et  des  croix  ;  mais  .,ui  les  considere  auoc 
..  yeuxde  la  grac^  et  d'vne  bonne  vocation,  il  n'y  void  que  D^u  "e 
vertus  et  le.  graces,  et  on  y  trouue  tant  et  de  si  bolides  consolations  que 
TpI."^"""  '•'"'*"■  '"  ^°""*^"^  *^""«-"^'  en  ,lo„nant  tout  le  Tl^a'Ss 

heu  ou  Dieu  nou^  a  m.s  de  sa  grace!  veritablement  i'ay  trouu6  icy  ce 
^ue^i  auois  espenJ.  vn  c^ur  selon  le  ccur  de  Dieu,  qui  ne  ohercn^qao 
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Jogues,  Chatelain,  and  Gamier.  When,  after  their 
long  and  lonely  journey,  they  reached  Ihonatiriu 
one  by  one,  they  were  received  by  their  brethren 
with  scanty  fiire  indeed,  but  with  a  fc  rvor  of  affec- 
tionate welcome  which  more  than  made  amends: 
for  among  these  ])riest8,  united  in  a  commuuit>'  of 
faith  and  enthusiasm,  there  was  fur  more  than  th. 
genial  comradeship  of  men  joined  in  a  commor. 
enterprise  of  self-devotion  and  ])eril.'  On  their 
way,  they  had  met  Daniel  and  Davost  descending 
to  Quebec,  to  establish  tliere  a  seminary  of  lluroii 
children,  — a  project  long  cherished  by  Brebeuf 
and  his  companions. 

Scarcely  had  the  new-comers  arrived,  when  the} 
were  attacked  by  a  contagious  fever,  which  turned 
their  mission-house  iuto  a  hospital.  Jogues,  Gur- 
nier,  and  Chatelain  fell  ill  in  turn;  and  two  of 
their  domestics  also  were  soon  prostrated,  though 
the  only  one  of  the  number  who  coidd  hunt  fortu- 
nately escaped.  Those  who  remained  m  health  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  the  sufferers  vied  with  each 
other  in  efforts  often  beyond  their  strength  to  re 
lieve  their  companions  in  misfortune.'  The  disease 
in  no  case  proved  fatal;  but  scarcely  had  healtli 

I  "  le  luy  preparay  de  ce  que  nous  Ruions,  pour  le  receuoir,  mais  qui 
(egtin !  vne  poignfe  de  petit  poJ88oii  cec  auec-  yu  peu  de  fkrine ;  i'enuoj-av 
chercher  quelque*  nouueaux  espies,  que  nous  luy  flsmes  rostir  k  la  fevu; 
du  pays;  mais  il  est  vray  que  dans  son  cfflur  et  k  I'entendre,  U  ne  fit 
iamais  meiUeure  chere.  La  ioye  qui  se  ressent  k  ces  entreueues  sembU^ 
estre  quelque  image  du  conteutement  des  bien-heureux  k  leur  arriu  e 
dans  le  Ciel,  tant  eUe  est  pleine  de  suauit6."  — Le  Mercier,  Bdation  (i« 
Hurotu,  1637,  106. 

«  Lettrt,  de  Brebeuf  au  T.  R.  P.  Afutio  rttdU$chi,  20  Mai.  1687,    ' 
Cinjon,  167.    Le  Mercier,  Rdatin  de*  Huron*,  1687, 120, 128. 
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begun  to  return  to  their  household,  when  un  unfore- 
seen calamity  demanded  tlie  exertion  of  uU  their 
energies. 

The  pestilence,  which  for  two  years  past  had 
from  time  to  time  visited  the  Huron  towns,  now 
returned  >vith  tenfold  violence,  and  with   it  soon 
appeared  a  new  and  fcarfjil  scourge,  —  tlie  small- 
pox.    Terror   was    universal.     Tlie   contagion   in- 
creased  as   autunm   advanced;    and  when  winter 
(■ame,  far  from  ceasing,  as  the  priests  had  hoped, 
its  ravages  were  aj)palling.     The  season  of  lliuon 
fcstinty  was  turned  to  a  season  of  mourning ;  and 
such  was  the  despondency  and  dismay,  that  suicide 
became  frequent.     The  Jesuits,  singl'y  or  in  pairs, 
joumoyed  in  the  depth  of  winter  from  village  to 
village,  -imistering  to  the  sick,  and  seeking  to  com- 
mend  their  religious  teachings  by  their  efforts  to 
relieve  bodily  distress.     Happily,  perhaps,  for  their 
patients,  they  had  no  medicine  but  a  little  senna. 
A  few  raisins  were  left,  however ;  and  one  or  two 
of  these,  with  a  spoonful  of  sweetened  water,  were 
always  eagerly  accepted  by  the  sufferers,  who  thought 
them  endowed  with  some  mysterious  and  sovereign 
efficacy.    No  house  was  left  un  visited.    As  the  mis- 
sionary, physician  at  once  to  body  and  soul,  entered 
one  of  these  smoky  dens,  he  saw  the  inmates,  their 
heads  muffled  in  their  robes  of  skins,  seated  around 
tlie  fires  in  silent  dejection.    Everywhere  was  heard 
the  wail  of  sick  and  dying  children;    and  on  or 
under  the   platforms   at   the   sides   of  the   house 
crouched  squalid  men  and  women,  in  all  the  stages 
of  the  distemper.     The  Father  approached,  made 
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inquiries,  spoke  words  of  kindness,  administered 
his  harmless  remedies,  or  offered  a  bowl  of  broth 
made  from  game  brought  in   by  the    Frenchman 
who   hunted  for   the   mission.*     The   body  cared 
for,  he  next  addressed  himself  to  the  soiil.     "  This 
life  is  short,  and  very  miserable.     It  matters  littli 
whether  we  live  or  die."     The  patient  remained 
silent,  or  grambled  his  dissent.     The  Jesuit,  after 
enlarging  for  a  time,  in  broken  Huron,  on   the 
brevity  and  nothingness  of  mortal  weal  or  woe, 
passed  next  to  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  the  pains 
of  Hell,  which  he  set  forth  with  his  best  rhetoric. 
His  pictures  of  mfemal  fires  and  torturing  devils 
were   readily  comprehended,  if   the   listener   had 
consciousness   enough    to    comprehend    anythmg; 
but  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  Frencb 
Paradise,  he  was  slow  of  conviction.     "  I  wish  to 
go  where  my  relations  and  ancestors  have  gone," 
was  a  common  reply.     "  Heaven  is  a  good  place 
for  Frenchmen,"  said  another ;  "  but  I  wish  to  be 
among  Indians,  for  the  French  wUl  give  me  nothmg 
to  eat  when  I  get  there."  ^     Often  the  patient  was 
stolidly  silent;  sometimes  he  was  hopelessly  per- 
verse and  contradictory.     Again,  Nature  triumphed 
over  Grace.     "  Which  will  you  choose,"  demanded 

t 

1  Game  wm  bo  Bcarce  in  the  Huron  country,  that  it  was  greatly  prized 
u  a  luxury.  Le  Mercier  speaks  of  an  Indian,  sixty  years  of  age,  who 
walked  twelve  miles  to  taste  the  wild-fowl  killed  by  the  French  hunter. 
The  ordinary  food  was  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  fish. 

«  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  convince  the  Lidians,  that  there  was  but 
one  God  for  themselves  and  the  whites.  The  proposition  was  met  by 
such  arguments  as  this :  "  If  we  had  been  of  one  father,  we  should  know 
how  to  make  knives  and  coats  as  well  as  you."  — Le  Mercier.  Relatum  d«s 
Hvmw,  1687. 147. 
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the  priest  of  a  dying  woman,  "  Heaven  or  Hell  ? " 
"  Hell,  if  my  children  are  there,  as  you  say."  re- 
turned the  mother.  "Do  they  hunt  in  Heaven, 
or  make  war,  or  go  to  feasts  ? "  asked  an  anxious 
inquh-er.  "  Oh,  no ! "  replied  the  Father.  "  Then," 
returned  the  querist,  "I  will  not  go.  It  is  not 
good  to  be  lazy."  But  above  all  other  obstacles 
was  the  dread  of  starvation  m  the  regions  of  the 
blest.  Nor,  when  the  d)ing  Indian  had  been  in- 
duced at  last  to  express  a  desire  for  Paradise,  was 
it  an  easy  matter  to  bring  him  to  a  due  contri- 
tion for  his  sins;  for  he  would  deny  with  indig- 
nation that  he  had  ever  committed  any.  When 
at  length,  as  sometimes  happened,  all  these  diffi- 
culties gave  way,  and  the  patient  had  been  brought 
to  what  seemed  to  his  instructor  a  fitting  frame  for 
baptism,  the  priest,  with  contentment  at  his  heart, 
brought  water  in  a  cup  or  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  touched  his  forehead  with  the  mystic  drop, 
and  snatched  him  from  an  eternity  of  woe.  But 
the  convert,  even  after  his  baptism,  did  not  always 
manifest  a  satisfactory  spiritual  condition.  "  Why 
did  you  baptize  that  Iroquois?"  asked  one  of  the 
dying  neophytes,  speaking  of  the  prisoner  recently 
tortured ;  "  he  will  get  to  Heaven  before  us,  and, 
when  he  sees  us  coming,  he  will  drive  us  out." ' 

Thus  did  these  worthy  priests,  too  conscientious 
to  let  these  unfortunates  die  in  peace,  follow  thcia 
with  benevolent  persecutions  to  the  hour  of  theii 
death. 

•  Most  of  the  above  traiti  are  drawn  from  Le  Mercier's  report  of  1687 
The  rest  are  from  BrcHbeuf. 
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It  was  clear  to  the  Fathers,  that  their  minis- 
trations were  A'alued  solely  because  their  religion 
was  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  '■  medicine,"  or 
ehami,  efficacious  against  famine,  disease,  and 
death.  They  themselves,  mdeed,  fimdy  believed 
that  saints  and  angels  were  always  at  hand  with 
temporal  succors  for  the  faithful.  At  their  inter- 
cession, St.  Joseph  had  interposed  to  procure  a 
happy  delivery  to  a  squaw  in  protracted  pains  of 
childbirth ; '  and  they  never  doubted,  that,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  the  celestial  powers  would  confound 
the  unbeliever  with  intervention  direct  and  mani- 
fest. At  the  town  of  Wenrio,  the  people,  after 
trying  in  vain  all  the  feasts,  dances,  and  prepos- 
terous ceremonies  by  which  their  medicine-men 
sought  to  stop  the  pest,  resolved  to  essay  the 
"  medicine  "  of  the  French,  and,  to  that  end,  called 
the  priests  to  a  council.  "  What  must  we  do,  that 
your  God  may  take  pity  on  us?"  Brebeuf's  an- 
swer was  uncompromising:  — 

"  Believe  in  Him ;  keep  His  commandments ; 
abjure  your  faith  in  dreams ;  take  but  one  wife, 
and  be  true  to  her ;  give  up  your  superstitious 
feasts ;  renounce  your  assemblies  of  debauchery ; 
eat  no  human  flesh ;  never  give  feasts  to  demons ; 
and  make  a  vow,  that,  if  God  will  deliver  you  from 
this  pest,  you  will  build  a  chapel  to  offer  Him 
thanksgiving  and  praise."' 

The  terms  were  too  hard.     They  would  fain  bar- 


1  BrAeof,  Rdation  des  Hurons,  1636,  89.    Another  woman  waa  deliv  I 
ered  on  touching  a  reUc  of  St.  Ignatius.    Ibid.,  90. 

S  Le  Merder,  Relation  des  Stirons,  1637,  114, 116  (Cramoisj^. 
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gain  to  be  let  off  with  building  the  chapel  alone ; 
but  Brebeuf  would  bate  them  nothing,  and  the 
council  broke  up  in  despair. 

At  Ossossane,  a  few  miles  distant,  the  people, 
In  a  frenzy  of  terror,  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
promised  to  renounce  their  superstitions  and  reform 
their  manners.  It  was  a  labor  of  Hercules,  a 
cleansing  of  Augean  stables;  but  the  scared  sav 
ages  were  ready  to  make  any  promise  that  might 
stay  the  pestilence.  One  of  their  principal  sor- 
cerers proclaimed  m  a  loud  voice  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  that  the  God  of  the  French 
was  their  master,  and  that  thenceforth  all  must 
Uve  according  to  His  wUl.  "What  consolation," 
exclaims  Le  Mercier,  "  to  see  God  trlorilied  by  the 
Hps  of  an  imp  of  Satan !  "  ^ 

Their  joy  was  short.     The  proclamation  was  on 
the  twelfth  of  December.     On  the  twenty-first,  a 
noted  sorcerer  came  to  Ossossane.     He  was  of  a 
dwarfish,  hump-jacked  figure,  -—  most  rare  among 
this  symmetrical  people,  —  with  a  vicious  face,  and 
a  dress  consisting  of  a  torn  and  shabby  robe  of  bea- 
ver-skin.    Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when,  with  ten 
or  twelve  other  savages,  he  ensconced  himself  in  a 
kennel  of  bark  made  for  the  occasion.     In  the  midst 
were  placed        eral  stones,  heated  red-hot.      On 
these  the  sorcerer  threw  tobacco,  producing  a  sti- 
fling fumigation ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  for  a  full 
half-hour,  he  sang,  at  the  top  of  his  throat,  those 
boastful,  yet  meaningless,  rhapsodies  of  which  In- 
dian magical   songs   are  composed.     Then   came 

»  Le  Merder,  Rdatim  ^'ts  Eurent,  1637,  127,  128  (Cramoiey). 
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a  grand  "medicine-feast";  and  the  disappointed 
Jesuits  saw  plainly  at  the  objects  of  their  spir- 
itual care,  unwilling  to  throw  away  any  chance  of 
cure,  were  bent  on  invoking  aid  from  God  and  the 
Devil  at  once. 

The  hump-backed  sorcerer  became  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Fathers,  who  more  than  half  be- 
lieved his  own  account  oi  his  origin.  He  was,  he 
said,  not  a  man,  but  an  oki^ —  a  spirit,  or,  as  the 
priests  rendered  it,  a  demon,  —  and  had  dwelt  vfiih 
other  Okies  under  the  earth,  when  the  whim  seized 
him  to  become  a  man.  Therefore  he  ascended  to 
the  upper  world,  in  company  with  a  female  spirit. 
They  hid  beside  a  path,  and,  when  they  saw  a 
woman  passing,  they  entered  her  womb.  After  a 
time  they  were  born,  but  not  until  the  male  oki 
had  quarrelled  with  and  strangled  his  female  com- 
panion, who  came  dead  into  the  world.'  The 
character  of  the  sorcerer  seems  to  have  comport- 
ed reasonably  well  with  this  story  of  his  origin. 
He  pretended  to  have  an  absolute  control  over 
the  pestilence,  and  his  prescriptions  were  scrupu- 
lously followed. 

He  had  several  conspicuous  rivals,  besides  a 
host  of  h^mbler  competitors.  One  of  these  ma- 
gician-doctors, who  was  nearly  blind,  made  for 
himself  a  kennel  at  the  end  of  his  house,  where  he 
fasted  for  seven  days.'  On  the  sixth  day  the  spir- 
its  appeared,  and,  t  nong   other   revelations,  told 


^  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1637,  72  (CramoUj). 
Border"  is  often  misntioned  elsewl  «^re. 
>  See  Intxoductioa. 
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him  that  the  disease  could  be  frightened  away  by 
means  of  images  of  straw,  like  scarecrows,  placed 
on  the  tops  of  the   houses.      Withm   forty-eight 
hours  after  this  announcement,  the  roofs  of  Ornien- 
tisati  and  the  neighboring  villages  were  covered 
with  an  army  of  these  effigies.     The  Indians  tried 
to  persuade  the  Jesuits  to  put  them  on  the  mis- 
sion-house ;  but  the  priests  replied,  that  the  cross 
before  their  door  was  a  better  protector ;  and,  for 
further  security,  they  set   another  on  their   roof, 
declaring  that  they  would  rely  on  it  to  save  them' 
from  infection.'     The  Indians,  on  their  part,  anx- 
lous  that  their  scarecrows  should  do  their  office 
well,  addressed  them  in  loud  harangues  and  burned 
offerings  of  tobacco  to  them.' 

There  was  another  sorcerer,  whose  medical  prac- 
tice was  so  extensive,  that,  unable  to  attend  to  all 
his  patients,  .he  sent  substitutes  to  the  surrounding 
towns,  first  imparting  to  them  his  own  mysterious 
power.  One  of  these  deputies  came  to  Ossossane 
while  the  priests  were  there.  The  principal  house 
was  thronged  with  expectant  savages,  anxiously 
waiting  his  arrival.  A  chief  carried  before  him  a 
kettle  of  mystic  water,  with  which  the  envoy  sprin- 
kled the  company ,3  at  the  same  time  fanning  them 

'  "  Qu'en  Tertu  de  ce  signe  nous  ne  redoutions  point  les  demons  et 
espenons  que  Dieu  preserueroit  nostre  petite  maison  de  cette  maladie 
contagiense."— Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Hurom,  1637.  150 

»  Ihid.,  157. 

»  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  holy  water  of  the 
J-rench  T*  Mercier  says  that  a  Huron  wlio  }.ad  been  to  Quebec  once 
asked  hun  the  use  of  the  vase  of  water  at  the  door  of  the  cliapel.  The 
rnest  told  him  that  it  was  "  to  frighten  away  the  devils  '  On  this.  h» 
oeggod  earnestly  to  have  soTie  of  it. 
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with  the  wing  of  a  wild  turkey.     Then  came  a 
grand  modicine-feast,  followed  by  a  medicine-dance 

of  women. 

Oy)inion   was  divided  as  to  the  nature   of  the 
pest;  but  the  greater  number  were  agreed  tliat  it 
was  a  malignant  oki,  who  came  from  Lake  Huron.' 
As  it  was  of  the   last   moment   to   conciliate   oi 
frighten  him,  no  means  to  these  ends  were  neglect- 
ed.     Feasts  were  held  for  him,  at  which,  to  do 
him  honor,  each  guest  gorged  himself  like  a  vul- 
ture.    A  mystic  fraternity  danced  with  firebrands 
in  their  mouths ;  while  other  dancers  wore  masks, 
and  pretended  to  be  hump-backed.     Tobacco  was 
buriifd  to  the  Demon  of  the  Pest,  no  less  than  to 
the  scarecrows  which  were  to  frighten  hii^.      A 
chief  climbed  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  shouted 
to  the  invisible  monster,  "  If  you  want  flesh,  go  to 
our  enemies,  go  to  the  Iroquois!  "  —  while,  to  add 
terror  to  persuasion,  the  crowd  in   the   dwelling 
below  yelled  with  all   the   force   of  their   lungs, 
and   beat  furiously  with   sticks   on   the  walls   of 

bark. 

Besides  these  public  efforts  to  stay  the  pestilence, 
the  sufferers,  each  for  himself,  had  their  own  meth- 
ods of  cure,  dictated  by  dreams  or  prescribed  by 
established  usage.     Thus  two  of  the  priests,  enter- 

1  Many  believed  that  the  country  was  bewitched  by  wicked  gorcerere, 
one  of  whom,  it  was  said,  had  been  seen  at  night  roaming  around  the 
vilUges,  vomiting  Are.  (Le  Mercier,  Relation  de*  Hurons,  1637,  134.) 
This  superstition  of  sorcerers  vomiting  fire  was  common  anong  the  Ir(> 
quois  of  New  York.  — Others  held  that  a  sister  of  fitiennt  Brul^  caused 
the  evil,  in  revenge  for  the  death  o:  her  brother,  murdered  some  yean 
before.  She  was  said  to  have  been  seen  flying  over  the  country,  breatii- 
ing  forth  pestilence. 
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ing  a  house,  saw  a  sick  man  crouched  in  a  corner 
while  near  him  sat  three  friends.  Before  each  of 
these  was  placed  a  huge  portion  of  food,  —  enough 
the  witness  declares,  for  four,  — and  though  al' 
were  gorged  to  suffocation,  with  starting  eyeballs 
and  distended  veins,  they  still  held  staunchly  to 
their  task,  resolved  at  all  costs  to  devour  the  whole, 
m  order  to  cure  the  patient,  who  meanwhile  ceased 
not  m  feeble  tones,  to  praise  their  exertions,  and 
implore  them  to  persevere.* 

Turning  from  these  eccentricities  of  the  "noble 
savage  "» to  the  zealots  who  were  toiling,  according 
to  their  light,  to  snatch  him  from  the  clutch  of  Sa- 
tan  we  see  the  urepressible  Jesuits  roaming  from 
town  to  town  in  restless  quest  of  subjects  for  bap- 
tism. In  the  case  of  adults,  they  thought  some  little 
preparation  essential ;  but  their  efforts  to  this  end, 
even  with  the  aid  of  St.  Joseph,  whom  they  con- 
stantly invoked,^' were  not  always  successful;  and, 

»  "  En  fln  il  leur  fiillut  rendre  gorge,  ce  qu'ils  flrent  k  diuerses  reprises 
ne  lawsants  pas  pour  cela  de  continuer  h.  vuider  leur  plat."  — Le  Mercier 
^<^ionde,  Hura,.,  1637.  142. -This  beastly  superstition  exi.ts  in  some 
tnbcs  at  the  present  day.  A  kindred  superstition  once  fell  under  the 
wnter  s  notice,  in  the  case  of  a  wounded  Indian,  who  begged  of  every  one 
he  met  to  drink  a  large  bowl  of  water,  in  order  that  he,  the  Indian,  might 
t»  cured.  " 

2  In  the  midst  of  these  absurdities  we  find  recorded  one  of  the  best 
fra.ts  of  the  Indian  character.  At  Ihonatiria,  a  house  occupied  by  a 
amily  of  orphan  children  was  burued  to  the  ground,  leaving  the  inmates 
destitute.  Vhe  villagers  united  to  aid  them.  Each  contributed  somo- 
tmng,^  and  they  were  soon  l)etter  provided  for  than  before. 

*  "  C'est  nostre  refuge  ordinaire  en  semblables  necessiter.  et  d'ordi- 
nairc  auec  tels  cuccez,  que  nous  auons  sujet  d'en  benir  Dieu  &  iamais.  qui 
nous  fait  cognoistre  en  cette  barbaric  le  credit  de  ce  S.  Patriarche  aupwa 
de  son  inflnie  mi8ericorde."-76,d.,  153.  -In  the  case  of  a  woman  at  On- 
nentisati,  "  n,en  nous  inspira  de  luy  voucr  quelques  Messes  on  I'honneur 
de  h.  Joseph       The  effect  was  prompt.    In  half  an  hour  the  woman  vaa 
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cheaply  as  they  offered  salvation,  they  bometimes 
failed  to  find  a  purchaser.  With  infants,  however, 
a  simple  drop  of  »atcr  sufficed  for  the  transfer 
from  a  prospective  'lell  to  an  assured  Paradise, 
'ine  Indians,  who  at  first  had  sought  baptism  as  a 
cure,  now  began  to  regard  it  as  a  cause  of  death ; 
and  when  the  priest  entered  a  lodge  where  a  sic!-. 
child  lay  in  extremity,  the  scowling  parents  watched 
him  with  jealous  distrus:.  lest  unawares  the  dcadU 
drop  should  be  applied.  The  Jesuits  w:re  equal 
to  the  emergency.     Father  Le  Mercier  will  bes. 

tell  his  own  stoiy.  ^ 

"On  the   third   of  May,  Father   Pierrn   Pijait 
baptized  at  Anonatea  a  little  child  two  months  old, 
in  manifest  danger  of  death,  without  being  seen 
by  the  parents,  who  would  not  give  their  consent. 
This  is  the  device  which  he  used.     Our  sugar  doc^ 
wonders  for  us.     He  pretended  to  make  the  child 
drirk  a  little  sugared  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
dipped  a  fmgei  in  it.     As  the  father  of  the  infant 
began  to  suspect  something,  and  called  out  to  hni 
not  to  baptize  it,  he  gave  the  spoon  to  a  woman 
who  was  near,  and  s-^id  to  her,    '  Give  it  to  bin 
youiself.'     She    approached   and   found   the  child 
ksleep;    and  at  the  same  time  Father  Pijart,  un- 
der  pretence  of  seeing  if  he  was  really  asleep, 
touched  his  face  with  his  wet  fmger,  and  baptized 
him.     At  the  end  of  foi-ty-eight  hours  he  went  to 
Heaven. 

ready  for  baptism.  On  the  same  page  we  hare  another  subject  secunJ 
to  Heaven,  "sans  (ioute  par  le»  meritea  rtu  glorieux  Patr-^rche  S.  Jo 
seph." 
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"  Some  days  before,  the  missionary  had  used  the 
same  device  {Industrie)  for  l)ai)tizing  a  IflUe  bo} 
six  or  seven  years  old.     I  [is  futher,  who  was  very 
sick,  had  several  times  rcfusoc   *o  receive  baptism; 
and  when  asked  if  he  would  not  be  glad  to  have 
liis  son  baptized,  he  had  answered,  No.    'At  least,' 
said  Father  Pijart,  'you  will  not  object  to  my  giving 
him  a  little  sugar.'      'No;   but  you  must  not  bap- 
tize  iiim.'      The  missionary  gave  it  to  him  once; 
then  again ;    and  at  the  third  spoc   ful,  before  he 
iiad  put  the  sugar  into  the  water,  he  let  a  drop  of 
it  fall  on  the  child,  ai  the  same  time  pronouncing 
the  sacramental  words.      A  little  girl,  who   was 
bokmg  at  him,  cried  out,  'Father,  he  is  baptiz- 
ing mm ! '    The  child's  father  was  much  disturbed ; 
but  the  missionary  said  to"  him,  '  Did  you  not  see 
that  I  was  giving  him  sugar?'    The  child  died  soon 
after;    but  God  showed  His  grace  to  the  father, 
who  is  now  in  perfect  health."* 

That  equivocal  morality,  lashed  by  the  withering 
satire  of  Pascal,  —  a  morality  built  on  the  doctrine 
that  a]l  means  are  permissible  for  saving  souls  from 
perdition,  and  that  sin  itself  is  no  sin  when  its 
object  is  the  "greater  glory  of  God,"— found  far 
less  scope  in  the  rude  wilderness  of  the  Jfurons 
than  among  the  interests,  ambitions,  and  passions 
of  civilized  life.  Nor  were  •  lese  men,  chosen  from 
the  purest  of  their  Order,  personally  well  fitted 
to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  th.s  elastic  system. 
Yet  now  and  then,  by  the  light  of  their  own  writ- 

*  Le  Merciei,  Relation  de»  Haront,  1637, 166.  Varioua  other  cases  <>f 
the  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  Relations. 
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iugs,  we  may  observe  that  the  teachmga  of  the 
scfool  of  Loyola  had  not  been  wholly  without 
effect  in  the  formation  of  their  ethics. 

But  when  we  see  them,  m  the  gloomy  lebruary 
of  1637,  and  the  gloomier  months  that  followed, 
voUmg  on  foot  from  one  infected  town  to  another, 
wading  through  the  sodden  snow,  under  the  bare 
and  dripping  forests,  drenched  with  incessant  rams, 
tiU  they  descried  at  length  through  the  storm  the 
clustered  dwellings  of  some  barbarous  hamlet  - 
when  we  see  them  entering,  one  after  another 
these  wretched  abodes  of  misery  and  darkness,  and 
all  for  one  sole  end,  the  b  ..  'sm  of  the  ^ick^^and 

dying,  we  may 

but  we  must  needs  admire 

with  which  it  was  pursued. 


,  smile  at  the  futUity  of  the  object 
needs  admire  the  self-sacrificing  zeal 
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Jiiw  Di  BsftHKur.  —  CaASut  OABmim.— Jompb  Habib  Chaomo- 
HOT.  — NoKl  Chabambl.  —  Isaac  Jooitks.  —  Othbb  Jtavm.— 
Natdbb   of   tobib    Faith.  —  SffPBBiiATDEAUiii.  —  VwioBi. — 

MlBAOUtS. 

Before  pursuing  farther  these  obccure,  but  note- 
worthy, scenes  in  the  drama  of  human  histor)',  it 
will  be  well  to  indicate,  so  far  as  there  are  means 
of  doing  so,  the  distinctive  traits  of  some  of  the 
chief  actors.      Mention  has  often  been  made   of 

Brebeuf,  —  that  masculine  apostle  of  the  Faith, 

the  Ajax  of  the  mission.  Nature  had  given  him  all 
the  passions  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  and  religion 
had  crushed  them,  curbed  them,  or  tamed  them  to 
do  her  work,  —  like  a  dammed-up  torrent,  sluiced 
and  guided  to  gi-ind  and  saw  and  weave  for  the 
good  of  man.  Beside  him,  in  strange  contrast, 
Btands  his  co-laborer,  Charles  Gamier.  Both  were 
of  noble  birth  and  gentle  nurture ;  but  here  the 
parallel  ends.  Gamier's  face  was  beardless,  though 
be  was  above  thirty  years  old.  For  this  he  was 
laughed  at  by  his  friends  in  Paris,  but  admired  by 
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the   Indians,  who  thongl.t  him  haudsome.'      H. 
o^Jitution,  bodily  or  mental,  was  by  no  racan- 
:;;,.t.     Vrom  boyhood,  he  had  she,™  a  deh«... 
„„,  sensitive  nature,  a  tender  conMnence    ,uu^ 
proneness   to  religious  emot»,a.      He   had  neu. 
Lne  with  his  scl.oolmates  to  rans  and  other  place, 
tf  amusement,  but  kept  his  PO^ket-'.roney  to  g.ve  t,, 
be-ars.     One  of  his  brothers  relates  of  him.  that 
»eeto<-  an  obscene  book,  he  bought  and  destroyed 
it  le^t  other  boys  should  be  injured  by  it.     He  hart 
aWs  wished  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and,  after  a  novitiate 
whicii  is  described  as  most  edifying,  he  beoune  a 
professed  member  of  the  Order.     The  Ch.u-ch    a 
E,  absorbed  the  greater  part   if  not  the  vvho le. 
of  this  pious  family, -one  brother  being  a  Can.a 
Ue  another  a  Ca,u,chin,  and  a  third  a  Jesuit,  wlule 
Iti-rseems  also  to  have  been  a  fourth  under  vow. 
Of  Charles  Gamier  there  remain  twenty-four  let- 
ters written  at  various  times  to  his  father  and  tu-o 
of  his  brothers,  cbieHy  dnring  his  missionary  hte 
among  the  Uurons.    They  breathe  the  deepest  an 
I^t  Intense  lloman  Catholic  piety,  and  a  s,u„ 
Tnthusiastic,   yet  sad,   as   of  <>''«/«''°7'"J  ^, 
the  hopes  and  prizes  of  the  world,  and  living  foi 
Heaven  alone.     The  affections  of  his  sensitive  n. 
ture,  severed  from  earthly  objects,  fo""*''^''^'  J 
an  ardent  adoration  of  the  Virgm  Mary.     %\Ub 
^one  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  rugged  manhooi 
renterea,  not  only  without  hesitation,  but  >vi.t 

,  ,.c«  pour,™.  i:.i  «-7^^^t7«  J^'».°^r»«.  I 
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eagerness,  on  a  life  which  would  have  tried  the 
boldest;  and,  sustained  by  the  spirit  within  him, 
he  was  more  than  equal  to  it.  His  fellow-mission' 
aries  thought  him  a  saint;  and  had  he  lived  a 
century  or  two  earher,  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  canonized:  yet,  while  all  his  life  was  a  will- 
ing martjTdom,  one  can  discern,  amid  his  admira- 
ble vu^ues,  some  slight  lingerings  of  mortal  vanity. 
Thus,  in  three  f^everal  letters,  he  speaks  of  his  great 
success  in  baptizing,  and  plainly  intimates  that  he 
had  sent  more  souls  to  Heaven  than  the  other 
Jesuits.' 

Next  appears  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
sev^n  years,  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot.  Unlike 
Brebeuf  and  Gamier,  he  was  of  humble  origin,— 
his  father  being  a  vine-dresser,  and  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  Ullage  schoolmaster.  At  an 
early  age  they  sent  him  to  ChatiUon  on  the  Seine, 
where  he  hved  with  his  uncle,  a  priest,  who  taught 
hiui  to  speak  Latin,  and  awakened  his  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities, which  were  natui-ally  strong.  This  did 
not  })revent  him  from  yielding  to  the  persuasions 
of  one  of  his  companions  to  run  off  to  Beaune,  a 
town  of  Buigundy,  where  the  fugitives  proposed  to 

»  The  above  sketcli  of  Gamier  is  drawn  from  various  sources.  Obur.  ■ 
miousdu  P.  Ihnn  de  St.  Joseph,  Canm,  sur  son  Frere  le  P.  Charles  Gar- 
nur,  Mb.-Ahre,,^  de  la  Vie  du  R.  P'ere  Charles  Gamier,  MS.  Thii 
unpublished  sketch  bears  the  sigi.ature  of  the  Jesuit  Hagueneau,  with 
R  J^.^*";^-  ^°''  '''«  opportunity  of  consulting  it  I  am  indebted  to 
Kcv.  I-ehx  Martm,  S.J. -Lettres  du  P.  Charter  Gamier,  MSS.  These 
embrace  h.s  correspondence  from  the  Huron  country,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly  charactenstic  and  striking.  There  is  another  letter  in  Carayon 
.  rmiere  Mmmn.  —  Garnier's  family  was  wealthy,  as  well  a*.  PoMe  lU 
meuiber«  Heem  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  th« 
voung  I)ne8t  8  father  was  greatiy  distressed  at  his  departu.fl  for  Canada. 
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Study  music  under  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.     To 
provide  funds  for  the  journey,  he  stole  a  sum  ot 
about  the  vahie  of  a  dollar  from  his  uncle,  the  priest. 
This  act,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  pecca 
dUlo  of  boyish  levity,  determined  his  future  career. 
Fmdmg  himself  in  total  destitution  at  Beaune,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  for  money,  and  received  m 
reply  an  order  from  his   father  to   come   home^ 
Stung  with  the  th.mght  of  being  posted  as  a  thie 
in  his  native  village,  he  resolved  not  to  do  so,  but 
to  set  out  forthwith  on  a  pUgrimage  to  Rome ; 
and  accordingly,  tattered   and   penniless    he  took 
the  road  for  the  sacred  city.     Soon  a  conflict  began 
within  him  between  his  misery  and  the  pride  which 
forbade  him  to  beg.      The  pride  was   forced   to 
Buccumb.      He  begged  from  door  to  door ;   slept 
under  sheds  by  the  wayside,  or  in  haystacks ;  and 
now  and  then  found   lodging   and   a    meal   at  a 
convent.     Thus,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
vagabonds  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  he  made  his 
way  through  Savoy  and  Lombardy  in  a  pitiable 
condition   of  destitution,   filth,   and   disease.      At 
lencrth  he  reached  Ancona,  when  the  thought  oc- 
cured  to  him  of  visiting  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto, 
and  imploring  the  succor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,    ^or 
were   his   hopes   disappointed.     He   had   reached 
that  renowned  shrine,  knelt,  paid  his  devotions, 
and  offered  his  prayer,  when,  as  he  issued  from  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  he  was  accosted  by  a  young 
man,  whom  he  conjectures  to  have  been  an  angel 
descended  to  his  relief,  and  who  was  probably  some 
penitent  or  devotee  bent  on  works  of  charity  oi 
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self-mortification.      With  a  voice  of  the  greatest 
kindness,  he  proffered  his  aid  to  the  wretched  hoy 
whose  appearance  was  alike  fitted  to  awaken  pitv 
and  disgust.     The  conquering  of  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  filth,  in  the  interest  of  charity  and  huniil- 
ity,  is  a  conspicuous  virtue  in  most  of  the  Iloman 
('atholic  saints  ;   and  whatever  merit  may  attach  to 
it  was  acquired  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
young  man  in  question.      Apparently,  he  was  a 
physician;  for  he  not  only  restored  the  miserable 
wanderer  to  a   condition  of  comparative  decency, 
but  cured  him  of  a  grievous  malady,  the  result  of 
neglect.     Chaumonot  went  on  his  way,  thankful  to 
his  benefactor,  and  overfiowing  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  gratitude  to  Our  I.ady  of  Loretto.' 

As  he  journeyed  towards  Home,  an  old  burgher, 
at  whose  door  he  had  begged,  employed  him  "as  a 
servant,  lie  soon  became  known  to  a  Jesuit,  to 
whom  he  had  confessed  himself  in  Latin ;  and  as 
his  acquirements  were  considerable  for  liis  jears. 
he  was  eventually  employed  as  teacher  of  k  low 

'  "  Si  la  moindre  dame  m'avoit  fiiit  rendre  ce  service  par  le  dernier  de 
BC9  valets,  n'aurois-je  pas  dus  liii  en  rendre  toutes  les  rfconnois<«ince»  pos- 
sibles ?    Et  si  apres  une  telle  eharite  elle  s'etoit  offerte  h  tne  strvir  taujours 
ae  niesme.  comment  aiirols-je  du  I'lionorer,  lui  oboir,  I'ainier  toute  ma 
n-!    Pardon,  Reine  des  An-es  et  des  hommes!  pardon  de  ce  qu'apr^ 
avoir  revu  de  vous  tant  de  marques,  par  lesquelles  vous  in'avez  c.nvaincu 
que  VOLS  m'avez  adopte  pour  votre  fits,  j'ai  eu  l'inf,'ratitude  pendant  des 
anuses  enticres  de  me  comporter  encore  plutot  en  esclave  de  Satan  qii'en 
entant  d'une  M6re  Vierge.    O  que  vous  etes  bonne  et  chariiable!  puiaque 
quelques  obstacles  que  mes  pecli^s  ayeut  pu  niettre  A  vos  graces  voua 
navez  jamais  cesse  de  ra'attirer  au  bien;  jusque  Hi  que  vous  m'avez  fait 
admettre  dans  la  Sainte  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  votre  flis."- Chaumonot, 
^",  M.    The  above  is  from  the  very  cm-ious  autobiography  written  by 
tiiaumouot,  at  tlie  command  of  liis  Superior,  in  1G88.     The  oriffinal 
man  JBoript  is  at  the  Hotel  Dleu  of  Quebec.    Mr.  Shea  has  printe-J  it 
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Class  in  one  of  the  Jesuit   schools      Nature    had 
inclined  him  to  a  life  of  devotion.     He  would  fain 
be  a  hermit,  and,  to  that  end,  practised   eating 
green  ears  of  wheat;   but,  finding  he  comd  not 
swallow  them,  conceived  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation.     Then  a  strong  desire  grew  up  withm 
him  to  become  a  llecollet,  a  Capuchm,  or,  abov'e 
all,  a  Jesuit ;  and  at  length  the  wish  of  his  heart 
was  answered.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Jesuit  novitiate.'     Soon  after  its 
close,  a  small  duodecimo  volume  was  placed  m  his 
hands.     It  was  a  Eelation  of  the  Canadian  mission 
and  contamed  one  of  those  narratives  ot  Brcbeut 
which   have   been   often   cited   in    the    precedmg 
pages.    Its  effect  was  immediate.    Burning  to  share 
those  glorious  toils,  the  young  priest  asked  to  be 
sent  to  Canada ;  and  his  request  was  granted. 

Before  embarking,  he  set  out  with  the  Jesuit 
Poncet,  who  was  also  destined  for  Canada,  on  a 
pilgrimage  from  Rome  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lach 
of  Loretto.     They  journeyed  on  foot,  begging  alms 

:::;^''rj'pu  „.;f .  o.»™ .«,?---  ;;-■-»  -::: 

S.X»t  I*  P.rmi.  ,u.  j'en.™  •>«"'  •»'»"  "'"  •"■'"  ^Z 

l:.rS".o":r,'l  ."  r « "«.e,.  ,^  ..»  .ou.  ^  P.«.  P» 
digue  1 "  — Chaumonot.  Kie,  87 
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by  the  way.  Chaumonot  was  soon  seized  with  a 
pain  in  the  knee,  so  violent  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  proceed.  At  San  Sevcrino,  where  they 
lodged  with  the  Barnabites,  he  bethought  him  of 
askinjj  the  intercession  of  a  certain  poor  woman 
of  that  ])lace,  who  had  died  some  time  before  with 
the  reputation  of  sanctity.  Accordingly  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  his  prayer,  promising  to  publish 
ber  fame  on  every  possible  occasion,  if  she  would 
obtain  bis  cure  from  God.^  The  intercession  was 
accepted ;  the  offending  limb  became  sound  again, 
and  tbe  two  pilgrims  pursued  their  journey.  They 
reached  J^oretto,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Queen 
of  [leaven,  implored  her  favor  and  aid;  while 
Chaumonot,  oveiilowing  with  devotion  to  this  celes- 
tial mistress  of  his  heart,  conceived  the  purpose  of 
building  in  Canada  a  chapel  to  her  honor,  after 
the  exact  model  of  the  IJoly  House  of  Loretto. 
They  soon  afterwards  embarked  together,  and  ar- 
rived among  the  liurons  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1639. 

Noel  Chabancl  came  later  to  the  mission ;  for  he 
did  not  reach  the  Huron  country  until  164:3.  He 
detested  the  Indian  life,  —  the  smoke,  the  vermin, 
the  filthy  food,  the  impossibility  of  privacy.  He 
could  not  study  by  the  smoky  lodge-fire,  among  the 
uoisy  crowd  of  men  and  squaws,  with  their  dogs, 
and  their  restless,  screeching  childi'en.  He  had  a 
natural  inaptitude  to  learning  the  language,  and 


*  "  Jc  tne  rccominanilai  ii  elle  en  lui  promcttant  de  la  faire  connoltre 
iUd8  toutes  les  occasions  que  j'en  auroisi  jamais,  si  elle  rn'obtenoit  de  Dieu 
ma  guerison."  —  Chaumonot,  He,  46. 
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labored  at  it  for  five  years  with  scarcely  a  sign  of 
progress.  The  Devil  whispered  a  suggestion  into 
his  ear :  Let  him  procure  his  release  froin  these 
baiTen  and  rcvoltmg  toils,  and  return  to  France, 
where  congenial  and  useful  employments  awaited 
him.  Chabanel  refused  to  listen;  and  when  the 
temptation  stUl  beset  him,  he  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  vow  to  remam  in  Canada  to  the  day  of  his 

death.' 

Isaac  Jogues  was  of  a  character  not  unlike 
Garnier.  Natiure  had  given  him  no  especial  force 
of  intellect  or  constitutional  energy,  yet  the  man 
was  indomitable  and  irrepressible,  as  his  history 
will  show.  We  have  but  few  means  of  character- 
izing' the  remaining  priests  of  the  mission  otherwise 
than  as  their  traits  appear  on  the  field  of  then 
labors.  Thehs  was  no  faith  of  abstractions  and 
generalities.  For  them,  heaven  was  very  near  to 
earth,  touching  and  mingling  with  it  at  many 
points.  On  high,  God  the  Father  sat  enthroned : 
and,  nearer  to  human  sympathies,  Divinity  incar- 
nate in  the  Sor,  with  the  benign  form  of  his  im- 
maculate mother,  and  her  spouse,  St.  Joseph,  the 
chosen  patron  of  New  France.  Interceding  saint? 
and  departed  friends  bore  to  the  throne  of  grace  th 
petitions  of  those  yet  lingering  in  mortal  bondage, 
and  formed  an  ascending  chain  from  earth  to  heaven. 

These  priests  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  super- 
naturalism.      Every  day  had  its  miracle.      Divine 

1  Ahrfij^  df.  hi  Vie  dit  Per'  Nofl  Chtbanel,  MS.  This  anonymouti 
paper  bears  the  signature  of  Ragueneau,  in  attestation  of  its  truth.  Sef 
also  Ragueneau,  RekUion,  1650,  17.  18.  Chabanel's  vow  is  here  giver 
verbatim. 
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power  declared  itself  in  action  immediate  und 
direct,  controlling,  guiding,  or  reversing  the  laws 
of  Nature.  The  missionaries  did  not  rejecf  the 
ordinary  cures  for  disease  or  wounds ;  but  they 
relied  far  more  on  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  a  \o-w  to 
?,*:  Joseph,  or  the  promise  of  a  neiwaine,  or  mnc 
days'  devotion,  to  some  other  celestial  personage ; 
while  the  touch  of  a  fragment  of  a  tooth  or  bone 
of  some  departed  saint  was  of  sovereign  efhcacy 
to  cure  sickness,  solace  pain,  or  relieve  a  suffering 
squaw  in  the  throes  of  childbirth.  Once,  Chaumo- 
not,  having  a  headache,  remembered  to  have  heard 
of  a  sick  man  who  regained  his  health  by  com- 
mending his  case  to  St.  Ignatius,  and  at  the  same 
time  putting  a  medal  ,tamped  with  his  image  into 
his  mouth.  Accordingly  he  tried  a  similar  experi- 
ment, putting  into  his  mouth  a  medal  beaiing  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Family,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  especial  devotion.  The  next  morning 
foimd  him  cured.' 

The  relation  between  this  world  and  the  next 
was  sometimes  of  a  nature  curiously  intimate. 
Thus,  wh'  .  Chaumonot  heard  of  Garnier's  deatn 
he  immediately  addressed  his  departed  colleague, 
and  promised  him  the  benefit  of  all  the  good  works 
which  he,  Chaumonot,  might  perform  during  the 
next  week,  provided  the  defunct  missionary  would 
make  him  heir  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Huron 
tongue."  And  he  ascribed  to  the  deceased  Garnier's 

'  Chaumonot,  Vie,  73. 

'  "  Jc  n'eus  pas  plutot  appris  sa  glorieuse  mort,  que  je  lui  promiB  tout 
ce  que  je  ferois  de  bien  pendant  huit  jours,  k  condition  qu'il  me  feroit  son 
h6ritier  dang  la  connoissance  parfaite  qu'il  avoit  du  Huron." — Chaumo 
not  Fie,  61. 
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influence  the  mastery  of  that  language  which  he 
afterwards  acquired. 

The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  for  the  conversion 
of  the  savages  were  powerfully  seconded  from  the 
other  world,  and  the  refractory  subject  who  was 
deaf  to  human  per.suasicMis  softened  before  the 
superhuman  agencies  which  the  priest  invoked  to 
his  aid.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  signs  and 
voices  from  anotlier  world,  visitations  from  Hell 
and  visions  from  Heaven,  were  incidents  of  no  rare 
occurreiice  in  the  lives  of  these  ardent  apostles. 
To  Brebeuf,  whose  deep  nature,  like  a  furnace 
white  hot,  glowed  with  the  still  intensity  of  his  en- 
thusiasm, they  were  especially  frequent.  Demons 
in  troops  appeared  before  him,  sometimes  in  the 
guise  of  men,  S(^metinies  as  bears,  wolves,  or  wild- 
cats. He  called  on  God,  and  the  apparitions  van- 
ished. Death,  like  a  skeleton,  sometimes  menaced 
him,  and  once,  as  he  faced  it  with  an  unquailing 
eye,  it  fell  powerless  at  his  feet.  A  demon,  in  the 
form  of  a  woman,  assailed  him  with  the  temptation 
which  besot  St.  Benedict  among  the  rocks  of 
Subiaco;  but  Br<3beuf  signed  the  cross,  and  the 
mfernal  siren  melted  into  air.     He  saw  the  vision 

1  As  tlicse  may  be  supposed  to  be  exploded  ideas  of  the  past,  thf 
writer  may  recall  in  incident  of  hi.^  youth,  w'  '.\o  s])eiidiiig  a  few  d,i}s 
iu  the  convent  of  the  I'as.sionists,  near  tlie  Coliseum  at  Home.  Tiit;se 
worthy  monks,  after  using  a  variety  of  arguments  for  liis  conversion, 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  miracuhmfs  interposition  would  l)e  vouchsafed  to 
thr.t  end,  and  that  tlie  Virgin  would  manifest  herself  to  him  in  a  nocturnal 
vision.  To  this  end  they  gave  him  a  sm.ill  brass  medal,  stamped  with 
her  im.-igc,  to  be  worn  at  his  neck,  while  they  were  to  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  .Irps  and  Paters,  in  which  he  was  urgently  invited  to  join; 
ft.'i  the  result  of  which,  it  was  lioped  the  Virgin  would  appear  on  the  same 
night.    No  vision,  however,  occurred. 
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of  a  vast  and  gorgeous  ]>;iliice;   and  a  mirarulous 
voice  assured  him  that  such  was  to  be  the  reward 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  savage  I.ovels  for  the  cause 
of  God.     Angels  appeared  to  him ;  and,  more  than 
once,  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  were  visibly  pres- 
ent before  his  sight.     Once,  wlum  he  was  among 
the  Neutral  Nation,  in  tiie  winter  of  KUO,  he  be- 
held the  ominous  aj)parition  of  a  great  cross  slowly 
approaching  from  the  quarter  where  lay  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroq\iois.     lie  told  the  vision  to  his  com- 
rade3.     "What  was  it  like?     I  low  large  was  it?'" 
they  eagerly  demanded.     "  Large  enough,"  replied 
the  priest,  "to  crucify  us  all."'     To  explain  such 
phenomena  is  the  ])rovince  of  psychology,  and  not 
o'  history.     Their  occurrence  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  doubt  that 
they  were  recounted  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  full 
belief  in  their  reality. 

In  these  enthusiasts  we  shall  find  striking  ex 
amples  of  one  of  the  morbid  forces  of  human 
nature;  yet  in  candor  let  us  do  Iionor  to  what 
was  genuine  in  them,  —  that  principle  of  self-ab- 
negation which  is  the  life  of  true  religion,  and 
which  is  vital  no  less  to  the  highest  forms  of 
heroism. 


1  Quelqiies  Remarquet  sur  la  Vie  du  Pire  Jean  df  Brfheuf,  MS.  On  the 
margin  of  this  paper,  opposite  several  of  the  statements  reiwatod  ahoye, 
are  the  words,  signed  by  Ragueneau,  "  Ex  ipsim  antmjriifiho"  indicating 
that  tlie  statements  were  made  in  writing  by  Brobeuf  himself. 

Still  other  visions  are  recorded  by  Chaiimonot  as  occurring  to  Br^ 
beuf,  when  they  were  together  in  the  Neutral  country.  See  also  the  long 
notice  of  BnSbeuf,  wrii.cn  by  his  colleague,  Ragueneau,  iu  the  RelaUon  Ot 
1M9;  and  Tanner,  Soeidcu  Jeau  Militam,  633. 
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ONOUANi.  — Thb  Nsw  Chapil.  — a  TainurB  ot  tbb  Faith.— 
Tbk  Nbthxb  Powris.  —  Sionb  or  a  Tempbst.  —  Slarobbs. - 
Raob  against  thb  Jesuits.  —  Tbkik  Boldness  and  Pebsiit 

BKCT.  —  NoOTOBNAt     CoDNOIL.  —  DaNOBR     OF     THB     PBIESTB.  ~ 

BBtBBnr's  Lbttbb. — Nabbow  Escapes.  —  Woes  and  Consola' 

TIOBS. 

The  towp  of  Ossossan^,  or  Rochelle,  stood,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  at  the 
skirts  of  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  pine.  Thither,  in 
May,  1637,  repaired  Father  Pijart,  to  found,  in 
this,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Huron  towns,  the 
new  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.*  The 
Indians  had  promised  Brebeuf  to  build  a  house  for 
the  black-robes,  and  Pijart  found  the  work  in  prog 
ress.  There  were  at  this  time  about  lifty  dwellings 
in  the  town,  each  containing  eight  or  ten  families. 
The  quadrangular  foil;  already  alluded  to  had  no>.' 
been  completed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  priests." 

1  The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  recently' 
•tnctioned  by  the  Pope,  has  long  buun  a  favurite  tenet  of  the  Jesuits. 

'  Lettrea  de  Gamier,  MSS.    It  was  of  upright  pickets,  ten  feet  high, 
with  flanking  towers  at  two  angles. 
(1101 
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The  new  mission-house  was  about  seventy  feet 
m  length      No  .ooner  had  the  savage  workmen 
secured   the  bark  covering  on  its  top  and   sides 
than  the  pnests  took  possession    -nd  began  their 
preparations    for   a    notable    ceremony.      At   the 
farther  end   they  made  an  altar,  and   hung  such 
j        decorations   as  they  had   on  the  rough  walls  of 
bark  throughout  half  the  length  of  the  structure. 
This  formed  their  chapel.      On   the  altar  was  a 
crucifix,  with  vessels   and   ornaments   of  shining 
metal;  while  above  hung  several  pictures, —among 
them  a  painting  of  Christ,  and  another  of  the  Vir- 
gm,  both  of  Ufe-size.     There   was  also   a   repre 
seritation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  wherein  dragons 
and  serpr  nts  might  be  seen  feasting  on  the  entrails 
ot  the  wicked,  whUe  demons  scourged  them  into 
the  ficimos  of  Hell.    The  rutrance  was  adorned  with 
a  quantity  of  tinsel,  together  with  green    boughs 
skilfully  disposed. •  ® 

Never  before  were  such  splendors  seen  in  the 
land  of  the  Hurons.  Crowds  gathered  from  afar 
and  gazed  m  awe  and  admiration  at  the  marvels' 
of  the  sanctuary.  A  woman  came  from  a  distant 
town  to  behold  it,  and,  tremulous  between  curiosity 
and  fear,  thrust  her  head  into  the  mysterious  recess 
declaring  that  she  would  see  it,  though  the  look 
should  cost  her  life." 

auion.  dreesd  vn  portique  entortiUd  de  feuillage,  mesld  d'orij^au.  enT 
mot  nouB  au,o„s  CBtall^  tout  ce  que  vostre  R.  nous  a  enuoie  de'^au."  et^ 
uf  tliT^  M«>-C'er, /iei.^.<m  de>  Uura,.,  1687.  176.  176. -In  hi.  matJt 
uf  tlie  next  year  he  recur,  to  the  subject,  and  describe,  t'-  .  j  Z. 

Played  on  tins  memorable  occasion.  -  Relation  des  Huron*.      i:,  . 
»  Ibid.,  1637,  176 
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One  is  forced  to  wonder  at,  if  not  to  adm"  «,  th« 
enerj^y  with  which  these  priests  and  their  scarcely 
less  zealous  attendants  '  toiled  to  carry  their  pic 
*ures  and  ornaments  throuj^h  the  most  arduous  of 
journeys,  where  the  traveller  was  often  famished 
from  the  sheer  difficulty  of  transportin^jj  provisions. 

A  great  event  had  c  lied  forth  all  this  prepara 
tion.       Of  the   many   haptisms   achieved    hy    the 
Fathers  in  the  course  of  their  indefatijjahle  minis 
tr)',  the  subjects  had  all  been  infants,  or  ridults  at 
the  point  of  death;   but  at  length  a   Huron,  in 
full  health  and  manhood,  respected  and  intiuential 
in   his   tribe,  had   been  won  over   to   the   Faith. 
tmd   was  now  to  be  baptized  with  solemn  cere 
monial,  in   the   chapel   thus   gorgeously  adorned. 
It  was  a  strange  scene.      Indians  were  there  in 
throngs,  and  the  house  was  closely  packed:  war- 
riors, old  and  young,  glistening  in  grease  and  sun- 
fli  wcr-oil,  with  uncouth  locks,  a  trifle  less  coars' 
than  a  horse's  mane,  and  faces  perhaps  smeared 
with  paint  in  honor  of  the  occasion ;   wenches  in 
gay  attire ;  hags  muffled  in  a  filthy  discarded  deer 
skin,  their  leathery  visages  corrugated   with  ago 
and  malice,  and  their  hard,  glittering  eyes  riveted 
on   the   spectacle   before   them.     The  priests,  n<^ 
longer  in  their  daily  garb  of  black,  but  radiant 
in  their  surplices,  the  genufle  "itions,  the  tinkling 


'  The  Jesuits  on  these  distant  missions  were  usually  attended  hy 
followers  who  had  taken  no  vows,  and  could  .oave  thei.  service  at  will, 
but  whose  motives  were  religious,  and  not  nien!enary.  Probably  this  was 
the  character  of  their  attendants  in  the  present  case.  They  were  kno  .^t. 
as  donnA,  or  "  given  men."  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Du 
Peron,  that  twelve  hired  laborers  were  soon  after  sent  up  to  the  mission. 
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^f  th„.   bell,   the    „vi„gi„g    of   tho    comer,    ,|„ 

odge  hies,  the  mvsierious  elev„ti«n  uf  tl,<.  II„,/ 
(for  a  muss  folloued  the  bap.i.,,,..)  and  ,he  „«i,  .' 
.  uof  U.e„eoph.v,e,  whose  I„di,„.  i,.,,„.,t,„.haW 
fi«rl,-  deserted  him,-ull  these  ecu Wned  to  „ri 
liuce  on  the  miuds  of  the   savage   beholders    m 
.mpres,.o„  that  seemed  to  promi,"  a  rie     1  a  v;^ 
or  the   K,dth.     To   the  Jesuits  it  uas  a    ho 
n,.mph  and  of  hope.     The  iee  had  been  b    ken 
the  wedge  had  entered:  light  had  dawnu-d  a,  h"t' 
on  the  long  night  of  heathendom.     l)nt  there  was 

I'he  Devil  had  taken  alarm.  He  had  borne 
with  reasonable  eomposure  the  loss  of  indivi.l,™ 
»UB  snatched  from  bin.  by  former  baptis,,,  " 
he.c  was  a  convert  whose  example  and  in.h.<.„ee 
hreatened  to  shake  his  Huron  aupire  „.  u'Zn- 
out-dafon.  In  fury  and  fear,  he  rLe  to  the  ,2 
fl.et,  and  put  forth  all  his  maliee  and  all  b,s  bwt 

p;en  by  the  Jesu,,s  of  the  so.„es  tba,  r„||„„,.d.' 
}  "«*«•  occeptnig  it  or  not,  let  ,.»  e.xauuu..  the 
crcumstances  wbieh  gave  rise  to  it 

^uoiquei  wtn:^  r.Kr -'^"'rr'  ^'"ir■^'"^ '"""-'  -^^ 
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The  mysterious  strangers,  garbed  in  black,  who 
of  late  years  had  made  their  abode  among  them, 
from  motives  past  finding  out,  marvellous  in  knowl- 
edge, careless  of  life,  had  awakened  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Hurons  mingled  emotions  of  wonder,  per- 
plexity, fear,  respect,  and  awe.     From  the  Ihst. 
they  had  held  them  answerable  for  the  change 
of  the  weather,  commending  them  when  the  crop^ 
were  abundant,  and  upbraiding  them  in  times  oi 
scarcity.      They  thought  them  mighty  magicians, 
masters  of  Ufe  and  death;  and  they  came  to  then. 
for  spells,  sometimes  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and 
sometimes  to  kill  grasshoppers.     And  now  it  was 
whispered  abroad  that  it  was  they  who  had   be- 
witched  the  nation,   and  caused   the   pest  which 
threatened  to  exterminate  it. 

It  was  Isaac  Jogues  who  first  heard  this  ominous 

rumor,  at  the  tomi  of  Onnentisati,  and  it  proceeded 

from  the  dwarfish  sorcerer  already  mentioned,  who 

boasted  himself  a  devil  incarnate.      The   slander 

spread  fast  and  far.     Their  friends  looked  at  them 

askance  :  their  enemies  clamored  for  their  lives. 

Some  said  that  they  concealed  in  their  houses  a 

corpse,  which  infected  the  country,  — a  perverted 

notion,  derived  from  some  half-instructed  neophyte, 

concerning  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

Others  ascribed  the  evil  to  a  serpent,  others  to  a 

spotted  frog,  others  to  a  demon  which  the  priests 

were  supposed  to  carry  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

Others  again  gave  out  that  they  had  pricked  an 

mfaut  to  death  with  awls  in  the  forest,  in  order 

ro  kill  the  Huron  children  by  magic.     "  Perhaps," 
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observes  Father  Le  Mercier,  "  the  Devil  was  en- 
raged  because  we  had  placed  a  great  many  of  these 
little  innocents  in  Heaven." ' 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  became  an 
object  of  the  utmost  terror.     It  was  regarded  as  a 
charm.     The  dragons  and  serpeftts  were  supposed 
to  be  the  demons  of  the  pest,  and  the  sinners  whom 
they  were  so  busily  devouring  to  represent  its  vic- 
tims    On  the  top  of  a  spruce-tree,  near  their  house 
at    Ihonatma,    the   priests    had   fastened   a   smaU 
streamer,  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind.     This, 
too,  was  taken  for  a  charm,  thromng  off  disease 
and  death   to  all  quarters.     The  clock,  once  an 
object  of  harmless  wonder,  now  excited  the  wildest 
alarm;    and   the  Jesuits  were   forced   to   stop  it, 
smce,  Avhen  it  struck,  it  was  supposed  to  sound  the 
signal  of  death.     At  sunset,  one  would  have  seen 
knots  of  Indians,  their  faces  dark  with  dejection 
and  terror,  listening  to  the  measured  sounds  which 
issued  from  within  the  neighboring  house  of  the 
mission,  where,  Avith  bolted  doors,  the  priests  Avere 
singing  litanies,  mistaken  for  incantations  by  the 
awe-struck  savages. 

Had  the  objects  of  these  charges  been  Indians, 
their  term  of  life  would  have  been  very  short. 
I  lie  blow  of  a  hatchet,  stealthilv  struck  in  the 
dusky  entrance  of  a  lodge,  would  have  promptly 
avenged  the  victims  of  then-  sorceiy,  and  delivered 
the  country  from  peril.     But  the  priests  inspired 

c./ol^ffJ*?'^  enrageoit  peutestre  de  ce  que  nou8  aviors  plac^  don.  U 
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^^^ Nocturnal   councils   were   held; 

their  death  was  decreed;  and;  as  they  walked  then 
rounds,  whispering  groups  of  children  gazed  after 
them  as  men  doomed  to  die.  But  who  should 
be  the  executioner?  They  were  reviled  and  up- 
braided. The  Indian  boys  threw  sticks  at  them 
as  they  passed,  and  then  ran  behind  tVie  houses. 
When  they  entered  one  of  these  pestiferous  dens^ 
this  impish  crew  clambered  on  the  roof,  to  peh 
them  with  snowballs  through  the  smoke-holes. 
The  old  squaw  who  crouched  by  the  fire  scowled 
on  them  with  mingled  anger  and  fear,  and  cried 
out,  "  Begone !  there  are  no  sick  ones  here."  The 
invalids  wrapped  their  heads  in  their  blankets; 
and  when  the  priest  accosted  some  dejected  war- 
rior, the  savage  looked  gloomily  on  the  ground,  and 
answered  not  a  word. 

Yet  nothing  could  divert  the  Jesuits  from  their 

ceaseless  quest  of  dying  subjects  for  baptism,  and 

above  all  of  dying  children.    They  penetrated  everj 

house  in  turn.     When,  through  the  thin  walls  of 

bark,  they  heard  the  wail  of  a    sick   infant,   no 

menace  a^  1  no  insult  could  repel  them  from  the 

threshold.     They  pushed  boldly  m,  asked  to  bu> 

some  trifle,  spoke  of  late  news  of  Iroquois  forays. 

—  of  anything,  in  short,  except  the  pestilence  and 

the  sick  child ;  conversed  for  a  while  till  suspicion 

was  partially  lulled  to  sleep,  and  then,  pretending 

to  observe  the  sufferer  for  the  first  time,  approached 

it,  felt  its  pulse,  and  asked  of  its  health.     Now, 

while   apparently  fanning   the   heated  brow,   the 

dexterous  visitor  touched  it  with  a  corner  of  hie 
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handkerchief,  which  he  had  previous!,,  dinned  u, 

7lul\f  ""'"''"'''  """">«■■  '*"''I  from  tlie  f™., 
of  V  f """  ''^°''^-" '  Thus,  with  the  ,1  ;"S 
of  .amis  the  conrago  of  heroes,  and  an  intent  tri  v 
chantable,  did  the  Fathers  put  forth  a  n  m  1  & 
gered  adro.tness  that  would  have  done  cred  t  to  the 
p.-ofess,„„  of  which  the  function  is  le.s  to  c,  :e  se 

whirniLioThr^™^"''"-*"--'^^ 

The  Huron  chiefs  were  summoned  to  a  ereat 
counc,  1  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation  ^The 
ensis  demanded  all  their  wisdom;  for  w^ile' the 
eonhnued  ravages  of  disease  threat  ned'the^^Ji^' 

he  outsk  r  s  of  then-  towns,  and  murdered  them 
m  the  r  holds  and  forests.     The  assembly  met  in 
August,    637;  and  the  Jesuits,  knowing  tleiH  Ip 
stake  „   ,   deliberations,  faUed  not  to  "be  p^s u.t"^ 
w.th  a  hberal   gift   of  wampum,  to   show   thl' 
)™pathy  m   the   public  calamities.     In    ^ri^to 
they  sought  to  gain  the  good-;vill  of  the  deputies' 
one  by  one;  but  though  they  were  successf7i' 
«""•  '"^  "™"  ™  *«  -"*  --  <•-  from 
In   the  mtervals   of  the  council,  Brebeuf  dis- 

Le  Mercier   and    r  oior^^^Z      K-»"ierea  trotn  the  narratives  of  Br.  Vu£ 
several  o":;rT!s,^ts"  ''"'  '^^'^"'  '^"^"^'^^^  -"^  unpublished;^ 

the  ,,ir.  .ith  his  rulary    "  ■!  "^Tk     '  ""'^  "'"'"  °°^  "♦"♦''^^  '^""'^^ 
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coursed  to  the  crowd  of  chiefs  on  the  wonders  of 
the  visil)le  heavens,  — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars. 
and    the  planets.     They  were  inchned  to  belicn-f 
what  he  told    them;   for  he    had   lately,  to  thri» 
great  amazement,  accurately  predicted  an  eclipse. 
From  the  fires  above  he  passed  to  the  fires  be 
neath,  till  the  listeners  stood  aghast  at  his  hideous 
pictures  of  the  fiames  of  perdition,  — the  only  spe- 
cies of  C;hnstian  instruction  which  produced  any 
perceptible  effect  on  this  unpromising  auditory. 

The  council  o])ened  (m  the  evening  of  the  fourtli 
of  August,  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies ;  and  tht 
niglit  was  spent  in  discussing  questions  of  treaties 
and  alliances,  with  a  deliberation  and  good  senso 
which  the  Jesuits  could  not   help  admiring.'      \ 
few  days  after,  the   assembly  took  up   the  more 
exciting  question  of  the  e])idemic  and  its  causes. 
Deputies  from  three   of  the  foiu*   Huron   nations 
were  present,  each  deputation  sitting  apart.     The 
Jesuits  were  seated  with  the  ^'ation  of  the  Bear, 
in  whose  towns  their  missions  were  established. 
Like  all  important  councils,  the  session  was  held 
at  night.     It  was  a  strange  scene.     The  light  of 
the  fires  flickered  aloft  into  the  smoky  vault  and 
among  the  soot-begrimed  rafters  of  the  great  coun- 
cil-house,'' and  case  an  uncertain  gleam  on  the  wild 
and  dejected  throng  that  filled  the  platforms  and 
the  floor.     "I  think  I  never  saw  anything  moie 
lugubrious,"  writes  Le  Mercier:  "they  looked  ai 

1  I<e  Meroier,  Relation  des  ITurons,  1638,  88. 

a  It  must  have  been  the  he  use  of  a  chief.    The  Hurons,  unlike  soaj. 
Other  tribes,  had  no  houses  set  apart  fr  r  public  occasions. 
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each  other  like  so  innny  cori)ses,  or  like  men  wh.) 
already  feel  the  terror  of  death.    When  thej-  spoke 
It  was  only  with  si^lis,  each  reckoniu-  up  the  sick 
and  dead  of  his  own  family.     AH  this  was  to  excite 
each  otlier  to  vomit  poison  against  us." 

A  grisly  old    chief,   n.imed  Ontitarac.  withered 
with    age  and  stone-blind,  hut  renowned  in   past 
years  for  ehxpience  and  counsel,  opened  the  debate 
in  a  loud,  though  tremulous  voice.    First  he  saluted 
each  of  the  three  nations  i)rcsent,  then  each  of  the 
chiefs  111  turn,  — congratulated  them  that  all  were 
there  assembled  to  deliberate  on  a  subject  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  imblic  welfare,  and  exliorted 
them  to  give  it  a  mature  and  calm  consideratioii 
^ext  rose  the  chief  whose  offtce  it  was  to  preside 
over  the  Feast  of  the  Dead.     He  painted  in  dis- 
mal  colors  the  woful  condition  of  the  country  and 
ended  with  charging  it  all   upon  the  sorceries  of 
the   Jesuits.      Another    old    chief    followed    him. 
":My  brothers,"  he  said,  "vou  know  well  that  I 
am   a  war-chief,  and  very  rarely  speak  exc-pt  in 
councils  of  war;    but  I   am    compelled  to   speak 
now,  since  nearly  all  the  other  chiefs  are  dead   and 
r  must  utter  what  is  in  my  heart  before  I  follow 
them  to  the  grave.     Only  two  of  my  family  are 
lett  alive,  and  perhaps  even  these  will   not  lon^ 
escape  the  fury  of  the  pest.     I  have  seen  other 
diseases   ravaging  the  couitry,  but   nothing   that 
could  compare  vvith  this.     In  two  or  three  moons 
we  saw  theur  end  r  but  now  we  have  suffered  for  a 
year  and  r      ^  ^M  yet  :he  evil  does  not  abate, 
^d  what         orst  of  all,  we  have  not  yet  discov- 
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ered  its  source."  Then,  with  words  of  studied  mod- 
eration, alternating  with  biu-sts  of  angry  invective, 
he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  Jesuits  of  causing,  by 
their  sorceries,  the  unparalleled  calamities  that  af- 
flicted them ;  and  in  support  of  his  charge  he  ad- 
duced a  prodigious  mass  of  evidence.  When  he 
had  spent  his  eloquence,  Brebeuf  rose  to  reply, 
and  in  a  few  words  exposed  the  absurdities  of  his 
statements ;  whereupon  another  accuser  brought  a 
new  array  of  charges.  A  clamor  soon  arose  from 
the  whole  assembly,  and  they  called  upon  Brebeuf 
with  one  voice  to  give  up  a  certain  charmed  cloth 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  miseries.  In  vain  the 
missionary  protested  that  he  had  no  such  cloth. 
The  clamor  increased. 

'  If  you  will  not  believe  me,"  said  Brebeuf,  "  go 
to  our  house ;  search  everywhere ;  and  if  you  are 
not  sure  which  is  the  charm,  take  all  our  clothing 
and  all  our  cloth,  and  throw  them  into  the  lake." 

"Sorcerers  always  talk  in  that  way,"  was   the 

reply. 

'*  Then  what  will  you  have  me  say  ? "  demanded 

Brebeuf. 

"  Tell  us  the  cauce  of  the  pest." 

Brebeuf  replied  to  the  best  of  his  power,  min- 
gling his  explanations  with  instructions  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  exhortations  to  embrace  the  Faith. 
He\,as  continually  interrupted;  and  the  old  chief, 
Ontitarac,  still  called  upon  him  to  produce  the 
charmed  cloth.  Thus  the  debate  continued  till  af- 
ter midnight,  when  several  of  the  assembly,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  a  termmation,  fell  asleep,  and  oth- 
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ers  went  away.  One  old  chief,  as  lie  passed  out 
said  to  Brebeuf,  "  If  some  young  man  should  split 
your  head,  we  should  have  nothing  to  say."  The 
priest  stiU  continued  to  harangue  the  diminished 
conclave  on  the  necessity  of  obeying  God  and  the 
danger  of  offending  Ilim,  when  the  chief  of  Ossos- 
sane  called  out  impatiently,  "What  sort  of  men 
are  these  ?  They  are  always  saying  the  same  thing, 
and  repeating  the  same  words  a  hundred  times. 
They  are  never  done  with  telling  us  about  their 
Oki,  and  what  he  demands  and  what  he  forbids 
and  Paradise  and  Hell."  ' 

"  Here  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  council," 
writes  Le  Mercier;  .  .  .  "and  if  less  evil  came  of 
It  than  was  designed,  we  owe  it,  after  God,  to  the 
Most  Holy  Vu-gm,  to  whom  we  had  made  a  vow 
of  nine  masses  in  honor  of  her  immaculate  con- 
ception." 

The  Fathers  had  escaped  for  the  time  ;  but  they 
were  still  in  deadly  peril.  They  had  taken  pains 
to  secure  friends  in  private,  and  there  were  those 
who  were  attached  to  their  interests;  yet  none 
dared  openly  take  their  part.  The  few  converts 
they  had  lately  made  came  to  them  in  secret,  and 
warned  them  that  their  death  was  determined  upon. 
Their  house  was  set  on  fire ;  m  public,  every  face 
was  averted  from  them ;  and  a  new  council  was 
called  to  pronounce  the  decree  of  death.  They 
appeared  before  it  with  a  front  of  such  unfhnching 
assurance,  that  their  judges,  Indian-like,  postponed 

1  The  above  account  of  the  council  is  drawn  from  Le  Mercier  Rda 
Uon  de,  Huron»,  1688,  Chap.  II.     See  also  Bressani,  Relatim  Ab,^^',  168 
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the  scntonce.  Yet  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
shoiihl  much  longer  escape.  Brebouf,  therefore 
wrote  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  Superior,  T.e  Jeuao 
at  Quebec,  nnd  confided  it  to  some  converts  whoiv 
he  could  trust,  to  be  carried  by  them  to  its  desti- 
nation. 

"  We  are  perhaps,"  he  says,  "  about  to  give  our 
blood  and  our  lives  in  the  cause  of  our  Master. 
Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  that  His  goodness  will 
accept  this  sacrifice,  as  regards  me,  in  expiation  of 
my  great  and  numberless  sins,  and  that  lie  will 
thus  crown  the  past  services  and  ardent  desires  of 
all  our  Fathers  here.  .  .  .  Blessed  be  His  namo 
forever,  that  He  has  chosen  us,  among  so  many 
better  than  we,  to  aid  Him  to  bear  His  cross  ir. 
this  land !  In  all  things,  His  holy  will  be  done ! "' 
He  then  acquaints  Le  Jcune  that  he  has  directed 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  all  else  belonging  to  the 
service  of  the  altar,  to  be  placed,  in  case  of  his 
death,  in  the  hands  of  Pierre,  the  convert  whose 
baptism  has  been  described,  and  that  especial  care 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  dictionary  and  other 
writings  on  the  Huron  language.  The  letter  closes 
with  a  request  for  masses  and  prayers.* 

»  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  letter.    (Le  Mercier,  Reluhn 
des  Uurons,  1638,  43.) 

" En  tout,  sa  sante  volontd  soil  faite ;  s'il  veut  que  dds  ceste  heure 
nous  mourions,  6  la  bonne  heure  pour  nous !  s'il  veut  nous  reseruer  a 
d'autres  trauaux,  qu'il  soit  beuy ;  si  vous  entendez  que  Dieu  ait  cou- 
ronnd  nos  petits  trauaux,  ou  plustost  nos  desirs,  benissez-le :  car  c'est  poiir 
luy  que  nous  desirons  viure  et  mourir,  et  c'est  k  ui  nous  en  donne 
U  grace.  Au  reste  si  quelques-vns  suruiuent,  i'ay  A<-  5  ordre  de  tout  co 
qu'ils  doiuent  faire.  I'ay  este  d'aduis  que  nos  Perec  et  nos  domestiqii.-:' 
u  retirent  chez  ceux  qu'ils  croyront  estre  leurs  meilleurs  amis:  i'a 
donnd  charge  qu'on  porte  chez  Pierre  no8tr«  premier  Chrestion  tout  ce 
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The  imperilled  Jesuits  now  took  a  sinj^ular,  but 
certainly  a  very  wise  step.    They  gave  one  of  those 
farewell    (ensts—festlns   dndieu^  which    Huron 
custom  enjoined  on  those  about  to  die.  whether  in 
the  course  of  Nature  or  by  ptiblic  execution.     Be- 
ing interpreted,  it  was  a  declaration  that  tlu;  priests 
knew  their  danger,  and  did  not  shrink  from  it. 
It  might  have   the  effect   of  changing   overawed 
friends  into  open  advocates,  and  even  of  awakening 
a  certain  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  an  assembly 
on  whom  a  bold  bearing  could  rarely  fail  of  influ- 
ence.    The  house  was  packed  with  feasters,  and 
Brebeuf  addressed  them  as  usual  on  his  unfailin<^ 
themes  of  God,  Paradise,  and  Hell.     Tlie  throng 
listened   in  gloomy  silence;    and  each,   when    he 
had  emptied  his  bowl,  rose  and  departed,  leaving 
his  entertainers  in  utter  doubt  as  to  his  feelings 
and  intentions.      From  this  time  forth,  howeve^i-, 
the  clouds  that  overhung  the  Fathers  became  less 

qui  est  de  la  Sacristie,  sur  tout  qu'on  ait  vn  soin  particulier  .le  niottre  en 
heu  d'aaseurance  le  DicUonnaire  et  tout  ee  que  nous  auons  de  la  languo 
Pour  »noy,  Bi  Dieu  me  fait  la  grace  daller  au  Ciel,  ie  prieray  Dieu  pour 
eux,  pour  les  pauures  Hurons,  et  n'oublieray  pas  Vostre  Reuerence. 

"Apres  tout,  nous  supplions  V.  R.  et  tons  nos  Peres  de  ne  nom 
ouLlier  en  leurs  saincts  Sacrifices  et  prieres,  alin  qu'en  la  vie  et  apres  la 
mort,  U  nous  fasse  misericorde ;  nous  sommeB  tous  en  la  vie  et  k  I'Eter. 
nit^, 

"De  vostre  Reuerence  tres-humbles  et  tres-afTectionnez  seruiteure  en 
Nostre  Seigneur, 

"Iean  db  Brebetf. 
Francois  Iosepu  Lb  &lERcmi 
Pierre  Chastellain 
Charles  Garnier. 
Patl  Raoveneat, 
"  iio  la  BMldenco  de  la  Conception,  ii  Oaionant, 
ce  28  Octobn. 

"  I'ay  laissd  en  la  Residence  de  sainct  loseph  les  Peres  Pierre  Pliatt, 
9t  Ttaac  logres,  dans  les  mesmes  sentimens." 
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dark  and  threatening.  Voices  were  heard  iu  theii 
•Icfcnce,  and  looks  were  less  constantly  avortcd. 
They  ascribed  tlie  chanj^e  to  the  intercession  of 
St  Joseph,  to  whom  they  had  vowed  a  nine  dayn' 
devotion.  By  whatever  cause  produced,  the  lapse 
of  a  week  wrought  a  hojjefid  improvement  in  their 
prospects ;  and  when  they  wen*  out  of  doors  in  the 
morning,  it  was  no  longer  with  the  expectation  of 
having  a  hatchet  struck  into  their  brains  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold.' 

The  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  as  sorcerers  con- 
tinued, in  an  intermittent  form,  for  years;  and 
several  of  them  escaped  very  narrowly.  In  a 
h  use  at  Ossoasane,  a  young  Indian  rushed  sud- 
denly u[)()n  Fran9ois  l)u  Peron,  and  lifted  his  toma- 
hawk to  brain  him,  when  a  squaw  caught  his  hand. 
Paid  Ragueneau  wore  a  crucifix,  from  which  hung 
the  image  of  a  skull.  An  Indian,  thinking  it  a 
charm,  snatched  it  from  him.  The  priest  tried  to 
recover  it,  when  the  savage,  his  eyes  glittering  with 
murder,  brandished  his  hatchet  to  strike.  Rague- 
neau stood  motionless,  waiting  the  blow.  His 
assailant  forbore,  and  withdrew,  muttering.  Pierre 
Chaumonot  was  emerging  from  a  house  at  the 
Huron  town  called  by  the  Jesuits  St.  Michel, 
vvhere  he  had  just  baptized  a  dying  girl,  when  her 
brother,  standing  hidden  in  the  doorway,  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  a  stone.      Chaumonot,  se- 


'  "  Tant  y  a  que  dcpuis  le  6.  de  Nouerabre  que  nous  acheuasnieg  no-^ 
Messes  votiues  k  son  honneur,  nous  auons  iouy  d'vn  repos  incroyablo, 
nous  noua  en  emerueillons  nous-mesnies  de  iour  en  iour,  quand  nous  con- 
Eiderons  en  (juel  estat  e=t.)icnt  nos  affiiirc*  il  n'y  a  que  huirt  iouia."—  L« 
Mercier,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  1G38,  44. 
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vorely  wounded,  Hta^^^^nv,!  witl.o.U  fuHin..    wIkm. 
the  Indian  spraujj  ,.,,on  hini  .vith  his  tomahawk 
Iho  bystanders  arrested  the  blow.      Vvnnrok  Le 
Mercer  .n  the  mulst  of  a  c-rowd  of  hulia.Vs  in  a 
house  at  the  town  called  St.  Louis,  was  assailed  by 
n  noted  ch.ef,  who  rushed  in,  ravi.ij.  like  a  nmd 
man   and  m  a  torrent  of  words,  char^a.l  upon  bin, 
all  the  nnsenes  of  the  nation.     The.:  sua Lhin^ 
brand  fi-om  the  fire,  he  shook  it  in  the  .lesuifs   t.e 
and  told  lum  that  he  should  be  burned  .Jive     To' 
Mercier  met  him  wit'i  looks  as  d.-termined  as  his 
ouTi,  till,  abashed  at  his  undaunted  front  and  bold 
denunciations,  the  Indian  stood  confounded.' 

Ihe  belief  that  their  persecutions   were  owing 

V    th'     7       r'^''  ^'"■"'   ^"^'^^"    *"    aespcration 
b)    the    home-thrusts    he    had    received    at    their 

hum  s,  was  an  unfailing  consolation  to  the  priosts. 
Iruly,  writes  Le  Mercier,  "it  Is  an  unspeakable 
happiness  for  us,  m  the  midst  of  this  barbarism  to 
hear  the  roaring  of  the  demons,  and  to  see  Karth 
and  Hell  raging  against  a  handful  of  men  who 
will  not  even  defend  themselves."  «  In  all  the  copi- 
ous records  of  this  dark  period,  not  a  line  gives  oc- 
casion to  suspect  that  one  of  this  loyal  band  tlinched 
or  hesitated.    The  iron  Brebeuf,  the  gentle  Garnie^ 
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the  all-enduring  Jogues,  the  enthusiastic  Cliau 
monot,  Laleinant.  Le  Mercier,  Chatclain,  Daniel, 
Pijart,  Uagueneau,  Du  Peron,  Poncet,  Le  Moync, 

—  one  and  all  bore  themselves  with  a  tranquil  bold- 
ness, which  amazed  the  Indians  and  enforced  their 

respect. 

Father  Jerome  Lalemant,  in  his  journal  of  1631), 
is  disposed  to  draw  an  evil  augury  for  the  mi.isif)n 
from  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  priest  had  been  put  to 
death,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  received  maxim  that  the 
blood  of  tlie  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.' 
He  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  daily 
life  of  the  missionaries  may  be  accepted  as  a  living 
martyrdom;  since  abuse  and  threats  Avithout  end, 
the  smoke,  fleas,  filth,  and  dogs  of  the  Indiim 
lodges, —  which  are,  he  says,  little  images  of  Hell. 

—  cold,  hunger,  and  ceaseless  anxiety,  and  all  these 
continued  for  years,  are  a  portion  *o  vi  ich  mrny 
might  prefer  the  stroke  of  a  tomahawk.  Reason- 
able as  the  Father's  hope  may  be,  its  expression 
proved  needless  in  the  sequel ;  for  the  Huron  church 
was  not  destined  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  martyrdom 
in  any  form. 

»  "  Nou8  aiions  quelque  fois  douttf,  s(;auoir  si  on  pouuoit  esperer  la  con- 
uersion  de  ce  pms  suns  qu'il  y  eust  effusion  de  sang :  le  principe  rereu  c« 
gemble  dans  l'Kg\\>*e  de  Dieu,  que  le  sang  des  Martyrs  est  la  gemen(>-  liei 
Chrcstiens,  me  t'aisoit  eonelure  pour  lors,  que  eela  n'estoit  pas  a  esinrer, 
Toire  niesine  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  k  souhaiter,  considorfi  la  gloire  qui  rttatiit 
&  Dieu  de  la  constanee  des  Martyrs,  du  sang  desquels  tout  le  reste  le  in 
ttrre  ayant  lantost  este  abreuuti,  ce  seroit  vne  espece  de  malediction,  qu* 
ce  quartier  du  monde  ne  participast  point  au  bonheur  d'auoir  contribue  I 
I'esclat  de  ceste  gloire."  —  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Ilurons,  1639,  56,  67 
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PRIEST    AND    PAGAN. 

uuunniiT.  — JJAILT  LirK   OF   THK  JlCHniTi.  —  Tl»«i«  M.. 

..o...,  i5.c...,„».._coKv„„  „  .,„„,...,'_;::  .^^ 

We  have  already  touched  on  the  doriestic  life 

„  *e  Jesuits.    That  we  may  the  better  know  them, 

we  w,  1  follow  one  of  their  number  on  his  joume; 

owards  the  seene  of  his  labors,  and  observe  what 

awaited  him  on  his  arrival. 

Father  Franyois  Du  Poron  came  up  the  Ottawa 
lu  a  Huron  canoe  in  September,  1638,  and  w.^a 
;ve  1  treated  by  the  Indian  owner  of  the  vessel 
Lalemant  and  Le  Moyne,  who  had  set  out  from 
Ihree  Rivers  before  him,  did  not  fore  so  well     The 
ormer  was  assailed  by  an  Algonquin  of  Allumette 
Island,  who  tned  to  strangle  him  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a  child,  which  a  Frenchman  L  the 
employ  of  the  Jesuits  had  lately  bled,   but   had 
i^'iled  to  restore  to  health  by  the  operation.     Le 
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Mo}-ne  was  abandoneJ  by  his  Huron  conductors, 
and'  remained  for  a  forti.i<,dit  by  the  bank  of  the 
river,  with  a  French  attendant  who  supported  him 
by  hunting.  Another  Huron,  belonging  to  the  tio- 
tilhi  that  carried  Du  Peron,  then  took  him  into  h\< 
canoe ;  but,  becoming  tired  of  him,  was  about  to 
leave  him  on  a  rock  in  tlie  river,  when  his  brother 
priest  bribed  the  savage  with  n  bhmkct  to  can\ 
him  to  his  journey's  end. 

It  was  midnight,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep 
tember,  when  Du  Peron  landed  on  the  shore  of 
Thunder  Bay,  after  paddling  without  rest  since  one 
o'clock  of  the  preceding  morning.  The  night  wa> 
rainy,  and  Ossossane  was  about  fifteen  miles  db 
tant.  His  Indian  companions  were  impatient  to 
reach  their  towns  ;  the  rain  prevented  the  kindlinu 
of  a  fire ;  while  the  priest,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
not  heard  mass,  was  eager  to  renew  his  communion 
as  soon  as  possible.  Hence,  tired  and  hungry  a> 
he  was,  he  shouldered  his  sack,  and  took  the  path 
for  Ossossane  without  breaking  his  fast.  He  toiled 
on,  half-spent,  amid  the  ceaseless  pattering,  ti-ick- 
ling,  and  whispering  of  innumerable  drops  among 
innumerable  leaves,  till,  as  day  dawned,  he  reached 
a  clearing,  and  descried  through  the  mists  a  cluster 
of  Huron  houses.  Faint  and  bedrenchf  1,  he  en- 
tered the  principal  one,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
monosyllable  "  Shay  !  "  —  "  Welcome  !  "  A  squmv 
spread  a  mat  for  him  by  the  fire,  roasted  four  eiiv? 
of  Indian  corn  before  the  coals,  baked  two  squashes 
in  the  embers,  ladled  from  her  kettle  a  dish  of 
sagamite,  and  offered  them  to  her  famished  gue>t. 
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Missionaries  seem  to  have  been  a  novoltv  at  this 
pace;  for,  while  the  Father  breakfasted/a  erovd 
chiefly  of  children,  ...hered  about  him,  andXrc^' 
a    him  in  silence       O.c  o..„;„ed  the  textur^? 
IS  cassock;  anot.er  put  on  \is  hat;  a  third  took 
he  shoes  from  his  ....  .nd  t.ied  them  on  her  o^" 
Du  leron  requited  his  entertainers  with  a  few  trin-' 
kets,  and  begged    by  sign.,.  ,,,de  to  Ossossane. 
An  Indian  acconhngly  ..et  out  with  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  mission-house,  which  he  reached 
at  SIX  o  clock  m  the  e^'ening. 

r.f!^T  ^'5°'"t^  ""  '"'"'"'  '''^''''^'^  ^^d  little  other 
efreshment.      In  respect  to  the    commodities    of 

ndians      1  heir   house,  though  well  ventilated  by 
n^imberless  crevices  in  its  bark  walls,  always  smel 

f  smoke,  and  when  the  wind  was  in  certain  qnf 
ters    was  filled  with   it  to  suffocation.     At   the  r 
meals,  the  Fathers  sat  on  logs  around  the  fh-e   ovx 
wbch  then-  kettle  was  slung  in  the  Indian  fXn. 

difficulty  of  transportation,  was  valued,  in  the  Hu 
ron  country,  at  the  price  of  a  robe  of  beaver-skin 
or  a  hundi-ed  francs  '     Their  food  consisted  of  sag-' 
niite    or  ''mush,"  made  of  pounded  Indian-corf, 
boded  with  scraps  of  smoked  fish.      Chaumono 

l\»Tt  ''^^'''  '""'  occasionally  varied  by 

a  pumpkm  or  squash  baked  in  the  ashes,  or,  in  the 

-nt  see.?;  urirtionaS:  ''  ^'-^'  ''""-^'^  ^^^^^'^  ^PP-e 
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season,  by  Indian  com  roasted  in  the  ear.     They 
used  no  salt  whatever.     They  could  bring  theii-  cum- 
brous pictures,  ornaments,  and  vestments  throu^lj 
the  savage  jounicy  of  the  Ottawa ;  but  they  could 
not  bring  the  common  necessaries  of  life.     By  day. 
they  read  and  studied  by  the  light  that  stream. mI 
in  through  the  large  smoke-holes  in  the  roof,  —  at 
night,  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire.     Their  only  candles 
were  a  few  of  wax,  for  the  altar.     They  ciUtivatcd 
a  patch  of  ground,  but  raised  nothmg  on  it  except 
wheat  for  making  the  sacramental  bread.     Theii' 
food  was  suppUed  by  the  Indians,  to  whom  they 
gave,  in  return,  cloth,  knives,  awls,  needles,  and 
various  trinkets.      Their  supply  of  wine  for  the 
Eucharist  was  so  scanty,  that  they  limited  them- 
selves to  four  or  five  drops  for  each  mass.^ 

Their  life  was  regulated  Avith  a  conventual  strict 
ness.  At  four  in  the  morning,  a  bell  roused  them 
from  the  sheets  of  bark  on  which  they  slept. 
Masses,  private  devotions,  reading  religious  books, 
and  breakfasting,  filled  the  time  until  eight,  when 
they  opened  then-  door  and  admitted  the  Indians. 
As  many  of  these  proved  intolerable  nuisances, 
they  took  what  Lalemant  calls  the  honnele  libeitv 
of  turning  out  the  most  intrusive  and  impractica 

1  Tlie  above  particulars  are  drawn  from  a  long  letter  of  Franvois  Du 
Peron  to  his  brother,  Joseph-Inibert  Du  Peron,  dated  at  [yi  Conc^rryn 
(09sos«ane),  April  27, 1639,  and  from  a  letter,  equally  ^^^S.f  C\numiou. 
to  lather  Philippe  Nappi,  dated  Du  Po;/s  des  rfurons,  May  26,  1640.  Hutl, 
are  in  Carayon.  These  private  letters  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  many  Me 
extant,  in  some  eases  written  on  birch-bark,  are  invaluable  as  illustrat    us 

of  the  subject.  rn,    ^  ;„ 

The  Jesuits  soon  learned  to  make  wine  from  wild  grapes.  1  host  la 

Maine  .=ind  Ara^lia,  .-vt.-i  later  period,  made  wod  candles  from  Uie  wax; 
fruit  of  the  shrub  known  locally  as  the  "  bayberry." 
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ble,  — an  act  performed  with  all  tact  and  couitesy 
and  rarely  tken  in  dudgeon.  ILiving  thus  win- 
nowed their  company,  they  catechized  tliose  that 
remauied,  as  opportunity  offered.  In  the  intervals 
the  guests  squatted  by  the  ike  and  smoked  their 
pipes. 

As  among  the  Spartan  virtues   of  the  Ilurons 
that  of  thieving  was  especially  conspicuous,  it  was 
necessary  that  one  or  more  of  the  Fathers  should 
remam  on  guard  at  the  house  all  day.     The  rest 
went   forth  on  then-  missionary  labors,  baptizing 
and  mstructmg,  as  we  have  seen.     To  each  priest 
^vho  could   speak  Huron'  was  assigned  a  certain 
number  of  houses,  — in  some  instances,  as  many  as 
forty;  and  as  these  often  had  live  or  six  fires,  with 
two   families   to  each,  his  spiritual   flock  was  as 
numerous  as  it  was  intractable.     It  was  his  care  to 
^ce  that  none  of  the  number  died  without  baptism 
and  by  every  m,  -n  his  power  to  commend  the 

doctnnes  of  his  .  ..      to  the  acceptance  of  those  in 
health. 

At  dinner,  which  was  at  two  o'clock,  grace  was 
said  m  Huron,  — for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
I.resent,  — and  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  read 
aloud  during  the  meal.  At  four  or  five,  acconhng 
to  the  season,  the  Indians  were  dismissed,  the  <i(,or 
closed,  and  the  evening  spent  in  writing,  reading, 
studying  the  language,  devotion,  and  conversati.m' 
ou  the  affairs  of  the  mission. 

The  local  missions  here   referred   to  embraced 

'  At  the  end  of  the  jear  1638.  there  were  seven  priesU  nho  ai-okc 
ilui.jn.  and  three  who  had  begvm  to  learn  it. 
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Ossossane  and  the  villages  of  the  neighborhood  . 
but  the  priests  by  no  means  confined  themst'lve> 
within  these  limits.  Tlicy  made  distant  excursions. 
two  in  company,  until  every  house  in  every  Huron 
town  had  heard  the  annunciation  of  the  new  doc 
trine.  On  these  journeys,  they  carried  blanket- 
or  large  mantles  at  theu'  bac-ks.  for  sleeping  in  at 
night,  besides  a  supply  of  needles,  awls,  beads,  and 
other  small  articles,  to  pay  for  tlieir  lodging  anf^ 
entertainment :  for  the  Hurons,  hospitable  without 
stint  to  each  other,  expected  full  compensation 
from  the  Jesuits. 

At  Ossossane,  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  no  longer 
served  the  double  purpose  of  dwelling  and  chapel. 
In  1638,  they  had  in  their  ])ay  twelve  artisans  and 
laborers,  sent  up  from  Quebec,'  who  had  built. 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  chapel  of  wood.' 
Hither  they  removed  their  pictures  and  ornaments ; 
and  here,  in  winter,  several  tires  were  kept  burning, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  half-naked  converts.^  Of 
these  they  now  had  at  Ossossane  about  sixty, — 
a  large,  though  evidently  not  a  very  solid  nucleus 
for  the  Huron  church,  —  and  they  labored  hard 
and  anxiously  to  confirm  and  midtiply  them.  Of 
a  Sunday  morning  in  winter,  one  could  have  seen 
them  coming  to  mass,  often  from  a  considerable 
distance,  "  as  naked,"  says  Lalemant,  "  as  your 
hand,  except  a  skin  over  their  backs  like  a  mantle. 
and,  in  the  coldest  weather,  a  few  skins  around 

I  Du  Peron  m  Carayon,  173. 

i  "  La  chapelle  est  &ite  d'uue  charpente  bien  jolie,  semblable  ptesque 
en  &90D  et  grandeur,  k  notre  chapelle  de  St.  Julien."  —  Ibid.,  188. 
3  Lalemant,  Relation  <ks  fJurons,  1689,  62. 
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their  feet  and  legs."     They  knelt,  minted  with 
Ibe    trench   mechanics,    before   the    ikt 
awkwardly  at  first    for   fh«         .        altar,  —  very 
f)ipm  1     n  ^^^   posture  was   new  to 

.TTT     f  '''''''^  '^'  ^^^rament  toc^ether 
a   spectacle    wh  ch     as    fli«   «,;    •  "^"o^tuer 

mer  to  a  friend  iu  France.     "Send  me"  he 

:a  picurre  of  Christ  without  a  boa;    =    tZl 

V"-gu,s  are  also  requested,  together  with  a  vlrif 

hom  0  be  mounted  m  a  portable  form,    pj^ticular 
d,reot.ons  are  given  with  respect  to  the  demot 

he  tllks  thT     '"  "r-«»^  5;„W«,,e,- 
"e  tumks  that  one  will  be  enouo-h      All  ,h^     ■ 

tures  must  be  in  full  face,  not  in  "proffle    al/  C 

must  loolc  dbeotly  at  the  beholder!  wUh  opTn  et7 

The  colors  should  be  bright;  and  tlrere  must  be  no 

If  rirdi:^'  --  ''-'^  '"^'-'  ">«  --«:: 

The  first  point  with  the  priests  was  of  course  to 
bnng  the  objects  of  their  .eal  to  an  acceptire  of 
he  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Roman'chu  ch 
but,  as  the  m,nd  of  the  savage  was  by  no  ^2s 

'  Ulpmant,  Relation  des  Hurom,  1639  62 
'  uarnier,   Lettre  l?™    msj      ti,„    '    i-' 
i<no^ledKe  of  Indian  f,ecuHai. 68      tIt  ^""'T"   *'"""  *"  «--^'^e"»t 

•-^•'iu.  by  represetiting  one  of  them  irnJfi      ^T       """'"'^  "  P'^^  ^^ 
i'v  a  rival  as  being  butV«  ^7  "^         '  '""'*"^°°  '^«  ''«  J'^^^^ 

1st 
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that  beautiful  blank  which  some  have  represented 
it,  there  was  much  to  be  erased  as  well  as  to  be 
writteii.     They  must  renounce  a  host  of  supersti- 
tions, to  which  they  were  attached  with  a  strangr 
tenacity,  or  which  may  rather  be  said  to  have  been 
ingrained  in  then-  very  natm-es.     Certain  ponits  ot 
Christian  morality  were  also  strongly  urged  by  the 
missionaries,  who  insisted  that  the  convert  should 
take  but  one  wife,  and  not  cast  her  off  without 
grave  cause,  and  that  he  should  renounce  the  gross 
license  almost  universal  among  the  Tlurons.     Mur- 
der, cannibalism,  and  several  other  offences,  were 
also  forbidden.    Yet,  while  laboring  at  the  work  of 
conversion  with  an  energy  never  surpassed,  and 
battling  against  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the 
mettle  of  paladins,  the  Jesuits  never  had  the  folly 
to  assume  towards  the  Indians  a  dictatorial  or  ovcr- 
bearmg  tone.     Gentleness,  kindness,  and  pa     ace 
were  the  rule  of  theu-  intercourse.^     They  studud 
the  natiu-e  of  the  savage,  and  conformed  themselves 
to  it  mth  an  admirable  tact.      Far  from  treating 
the  Indian  as  an  alien  and  barbarian,  they  would 
fein  have  adopted  him  as  a  countryman;  and  tlu y 

1  The  following  passage  from  the  "Divers  Sentiraens  "  before  ciu.i 
will  illusn-ate  this  point.    "  Pour  conuertir  les  Sauuages,  il  "'7  f "»  pa^.   .n 
de  science  que  de  bonte  et  vertu  bien  solide.     ^es  quatre  Llemens      n 
homme  Apostolique  en  la  Nouuelle  France  sont  I'^ffab-l.te  1  Hun.      , 
fa  Patience  et  vne  Charite  genereuse.    Le  zele  trop  ardent  brulete 
qu'il  n'eschauffe,  et  gaste  tout;  il  faut  vne  ^rande  magnan.m.td  et  c n-ie- 
J^endance,  pour  attirer  peu  a  peu  cc.  Sauuages.    11..  n  entendent  pas    .e 
nostre  Th^ologie.  mais  ils  entendent  parfaictement  bien  nostre  hum.hte 
et  nostre  affiibilite,  et  se  laisseut  gaigner." 

So  t..o  Brebeuf.  in  a  letter  to  Vitelleschi.  General  of  the  Je.u.ts 
<Be»  Caravon  163) :  "  Ce  qu'il  feut  demander,  avant  tout,  des  ouvriL.. 
destine,  k  cetu  mission,  c'est  une  douceur  inaU^rable  et  une  patience  i 
toute  dpreuve." 
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proposed  to  the  Ilurons  that  a  number  of  youna 
frenchmen  should  settle  among  them,  and  marrv 
their  daughters  in  solemn   form.      The    listeners 
were  gratified  at  an  overture  so  flattering.     '•  I},it 
what  is  the  use,"  they  demanded,  "  of  so  much  cer 
omony  ?     If  the  Frenolimcn  want  our  women,  thev 
ure  welcome  to  come  and  take  them  whenever  thev 
please,  as  they  always  used  to  do." ' 

The  Fathers  are  well  agreed  that  their  difficulties 
<lid  not  arise  from    any  natural  defect  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Chaumonot,  were  more  mtelligent  than  the 
French    peasantry,    and  who,    in   some    instances 
showed  in  their  way  a  marked  capacity.     It  was 
the  inert  mass  of  pride,  sonsualitv,  indolence,  and 
superstition  that  opposed  the  march  of  the  Faith 
and  m  which  the  Devil  lay  intrenched  as  behind 
impregnable  breastworks.'' 

It  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  easier  to 
make  a  convert  than  to  keep  him.  Mmy  of  the 
Indians  clung  to  the  idea  that  baptism  was  a  safe- 
guard against  pestilence  and  misfortune ;  and  when 

'  Le  Meicier,  Rilution  des  f/,<ro,io,  1637   100 

mm      I  see  plainly  i|,,,t  your  (i,„l  is  an,r,y  ,vith  u.  I.ecause  we  w  H 
no    believe  ..n.l  obey  hi,,..     Ih.„.atiria,  where  y„,.  fi,>t  .a,.,ht  hi    wor 
u^  entirely  riuned.     Then  y,.„  can.e  here  to  ().  ossan.^  an,l  VeZnlJZZ 
men  ;  «o  O.sossaue  is  ruine.l  too.     This  v.ar  you    a've    L  n  „M  T,         ? 

Wallers  looked  -or  a  satisfactory  concluMorM  but  the  Indian  procee.ied  - 
My  opnt.on  .s,  that  we  ou-^ht  to  shut  you  out  from  ail  the  h^^Se.  and 

rrueUv.   —  Lalomant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1640.  80. 
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(he  fallacy  of  this  notion  was  made  apparent,  thi'ir 
zeal  cooled.  Their  only  amusements  consisted  of 
feasts,  dances,  and  games,  many  of  which  were,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  superstitious  charac- 
ter ;  and  as  the  Fathers  could  rarely  prove  to  their 
own  satisfciction  the  absence  of  the  diabolic  element 
in  any  one  of  them,  they  proscribed  the  whole  iu- 
discriminatoly,  to  the  extreme  disgust  of  the  neo- 
phyte. Ilis  countrymen,  too,  beset  him  with  dismal 
prognostics :  as,  "  ^ou  will  kill  no  more  game," 
— "  AU  your  hair  will  come  out  before  sprinj^;. ' 
arid  so  forth.  Various  doubts  also  assailed  him 
with  regard  to  the  substantial  advantages  of  his 
new  profession;  and  several  converts  were  filled 
with  anxiety  in  view  of  the  probable  want  of 
tobacco  in  Heaven,  saying  that  they  could  not  do 
without  it.'  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  these  incipient 
Christians,  as  they  sat  in  class  listening  to  the 
instructions  of  their  teacher,  to  find  themselves  and 
him  suddenly  made  the  targets  of  a  shower  of 
sticks,  snowballs,  corn-cobs,  and  other  rubbish, 
flung  at  them  by  a  screeching  rabble  of  vagabond 
boys.** 

Yet,  while  most  of  the  neophytes  demanded  an 
anxious  and  diligent  cultivation,  there  were  a  few 
of  excellent  promise  ;  and  of  one  or  two  especially, 
the  Fathers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  satisfaction, 
assure  us  again  and  again  "  that  they  were  savage 
only  in  name."^ 

1  Laleraant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1639,  80. 

2  Ibid.,  78. 

»  From  June,  1639,  to  June,  1640,  about  a  thousand  persons  wert 
baptized.    Of  these,  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  infants,  and  many  mor« 
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As  the  town  of  Ihonatiria,  wlicre  the  Jesuits  had 
made  their  fii-st  abode,  was  rumed  by  the  pestilence 
the  mission  established  there,  and  known   bv  the 

Tu'^^u  ^*-i"^^I''^'  ^^'-^^  removed,  in  the  summer 
ot   U,.i8,  to  leanaustaye,  a  large  town  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  hills  near  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Huron  territory.     The  Hurons,  this  year,  had 
Imd  unwonted  successes  in  their  war  with  the  Iro- 
quois,  and   had  taken,  at  various  time.,  nearh   a 
liundred  prisoners.     Many  of  these  were  brou-ht 
to  the  seat  of  the  new  mission  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
put  to  death  with   frightful   tortures,  though  not 
before  several   had  been  converted  and   baptize.L 
Hie  torture  was  followed,  m  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances  of  the  priest.,   by  those  cannibal  feasts 
nistomary   with   the   Hurons   on    such   occasions. 
Once,   when  the  Fathers   had   been  strenuous  in 
their   denunciations,  a   hand   of  the  victim,  duly 
prepared,  was  Hung  in  at  their  door,  a.  an  invi- 
tation  to  join  in  the  festivity.     As  the  owner  of 
the  severed  member  had  been  baptized,  they  dug 
a  hole  m  then-  chapel,  and  bui'ied  it  with  solemn 
rites  of  sepulture.' 

bTlet"?Z  Jn7""\'"'''T'^*''«'P**«"-    Of  the  whole  num- 

tll;„f  V  f    ^  "^"^  ^P'^^*^  •"  health.-a  number  much  below 

tiiat  of  the  preceding  year.  "iui,ii  oeiow 

The  following  is  a  curious  case  of  precocious  piety.     It  ig  that  of  a 

1  G'n!*j   MSS       "^  *  '*""  ''^'^'  ""  prendre."-  LeUres 

'  Lalcmant,  Relation  des  Hurons.  1G39,  70. 
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THE    TOBACCO    NATION. THE    NEUTRALS. 

A  Chavok  of  Plan.  —  Saints  Marik.  —  Mission  of  thb  TouArri 
Nation.  —  Winter  Journeyino.  —  Reception  or  tub  Mission- 
aries. —  Supersti  nous  Tbphors.  —  Tehii.  of  Garnibr  a.m. 
JooDKt  Mission  of  the  Neutrals. —  IIuron  Intrigues. 
MiraC  -^  —  Fury  of  the  Indians.  — Intervention  oi  S.vim 
Michael.  —  Return  to  Saintb  Marie.  —  Intrepidity  of  thk 
Priests.  —  Tueir  Mental  Exaltai-ion. 

It  had  been  the  first  purpose  of  the  Jesuits  to 
form  permanent  missions  in  each  of  the  principal 
Huron  towns ;  but,  before  the  close  of  the  je:ir 
1639,  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  this  scheme  had 
become  fully  apparent.  They  resolved,  therefore. 
to  establish  one  central  station,  to  be  a  base  of 
operations,  and,  as  it  were,  a  focus,  whence  tlie 
light  of  the  Faith  should  radiate  through  all  the 
wilderness  around.  It  was  to  serve  at  once  as 
residence,  fort,  magazine,  hospital,  and  convent. 
Hence  the  priests  would  set  forth  on  missionary 
expeditions  far  and  near;  and  hither  they  might 
retire,  as  to  an  asylum,  in  times  of  sickness  or 
extreme  peril.     Here  the  neophytes  could  be  gath- 
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I'rnd  together,  safe  from  prrvorting  influcMuos  ;  arul 
l.rro  in  time  a  Christian  settlement,  ilurons  min- 
gled  with  l-renchmen,  might  spring  up  nnd  thrive, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

The  site  of  the  new  station  was  admirahlv  chosen 
Phehttle  river  Wye  flows  from  the  southward  into 
.he  Matchedash  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and,  at  ahout 
a  mde  from  its  mouth,   passes    through   a   small 
lake.      1  he  Jesuits  made  choice  of  the  right  hank 
of  the  AVye,  where  it  issues   from    this"  lake  — 
gamed  permission  to  build  from  the  Indians,  though 
not  without  difficulty,-and  began  their  labors  with 
an  abundant  energy,  and  a  very  deficient  supply 
of  workmen   and   tools.     The   new  establishment 
was  called  Sainte  Marie.     The  house  at  Teanaus- 
taye,  and  the  house  and  chapel  at  Ossossanc,  were 
abandoned,  and  all  was  concentiated  at  this  spot 
On  one  hand,  it  had  a  short  water  communication 
«'ith  Lake  Huron ;    and  on  the  other,  its  central 
sition  gave  tlie  readiest  access  to  every  part  of 
the  Huron  territory. 

During  the  summer  before,  the  priests  had  made 
a  survey  of  their  field  of  action,  visited  all  the 
Huron  towns,  and  christened  each  of  them  mth 
the  name  of  a  saint.  This  heavv  draft  on  the  caL 
endar  was  followed  by  another,  for  the  designation 
of  the  nine  towns  of  the  neighboring  and  kindred 
people  of  the  Tobacco  Nation.'  The  Huron  towns 
were  portioned  into  four  districts,  while  those  of 
the  Tobacco  Nation  formed  a  fifth,  and  each  dis- 
tnct  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  two  or  more 

'  S*"3  Introduction. 
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priests.  In  November  and  December,  they  begiui 
their  missionary  excursions, —  for  the  Indians  wore 
now  gathered  in  their  settlements,  —  and  journeyed 
on  foot  through  tlie  denuded  forests,  in  mud  and 
snow,  healing  on  their  backs  the  vessels  and  uten- 
sils necessary  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 

The  new  and  perilous  mission  of  the  Tobario 
Nation  fell  to  (iarnier  and  Jogues.  They  were 
well  chosen ;  and  yet  neither  of  them  was  robuHt 
l)y  nature,  in  body  or  mind,  though  Jogues  wug 
uoted  for  personal  activity.  The  Tobacco  Nation 
lay  at  the  distance  of  a  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Huron  towns,  among  the  moimtains  at  the  head  of 
Nottawassaga  Bay.  The  two  missionaries  tried  to 
find  a  guide  at  Ossossane ;  but  none  woidd  go  with 
them,  and  they  set  forth  on  their  wild  and  uu- 
known  pilgrimage  alone. 

The  forests  were  full  of  snow ;  and  the  soft,  moist 
flakes  were  still  falling  thickly,  obscuring  the  air, 
beplastering  the  gray  trunks,  weighing  to  the  earth 
the  boughs  of  spruce  and  pine,  and  hiding  everj 
footprint  of  the  narrow  path.  The  Fathers  miss(»d 
their  way,  and  toiled  on  till  night,  shaking  down  at 
every  step  from  the  burdened  branches  a  shower 
of  fleecy  white  on  their  black  cassocks.  Nif,'lit 
overtook  them  in  a  spruce  swamp.  Here  they 
made  a  fire  with  great  difficulty,  cut  the  evergreon 
boughs,  piled  them  for  a  bed,  and  lay  down.  The 
storm  presently  ceased ;  and,  "  praised  be  God.' 
writes  one  of  the  travellers,  "  we  passed  a  VC17 
good  night."' 

1  Jognei  and  Garnier  in  Lalemant.  Rdation  des  FTunms,  1640,  95 
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In  the  morning  th<.y  br..„kfi.,io.I  „„  a  „„„„,  „. 

com  broa,     ,n,d,  resuming  thrir  j„„n..y,, HI    ■ 
w  th  a  8m,,ll  party  of  I,„lia„s.  ,vl,„  „  .Lev   oH,  ,, 

""  '';>■  »;'"""'t  food.  A,  c.i«h.  i„  ,h,.  ,.,..•„,.;, 

"bark    cahms    l„dd..„   „,„„„fj   ,;„,.,(,       j 
l.-ncd  m  8no,v.,lri(fa,  „h..a.  .ho  sava^,.  d,il. 
».'en,g  the  two  blaok  a|,,,ari.i„,„,  s.roa, ,  'd  U  a 
^"m,„e  and  tbo  l'..t  wore  con.i,,..      ■  ■ 
fame  had  gono  before  ,hem.     The".  „,,,.     n^l , 
come  guests:  neverthoh.ss,  shivering  an.l  fan  ile  , 
^  thej.  were,  in  the  col.l  and  darkntss,  the    b,  Id 
l-ushed  thotr  way  into  one  of  these    lens  'of    «' 
bansm.     It   was   pre.-isely   like   a   II„,.o„    J". 
>.ve  or  s,x  fires  blamed  on  the  earth,.,  H„o'  L' 
aronnd  them  were  hnddled  twice  tha,  „„mb;;:f 
famd.es,   eitttng,   cronching,   standing,  or   fiat   on 

chddren  and  dogs,  n.ingled  pell-mell.     The  s^ene' 
wou^d  hare  been  a  strange  one  by  dayligl       i    ™ 
donbly  strange  by  the  Hieker  and   gi:re   of  The 

tra  t  and  fear,  the  sereams  of  scared  children,  the 
coldmg  of  squaws,  the  growling  of  wolHsh  do»  _ 
this  was  the  greeting  of  the  strangers.  The  ch'ief 
man  of  the  household  treated  them  at  first  ,vith  the 
decenc.es  of  Indian  hospitality;  but  when  he  saw 
them  kBeehng  m  the  litter  and  ashes  at  their  devo- 
tons,  hjs  suppressed  fears  found  vent,  and  he  began 
a  loud  harangue,  addressed  half  to  them  and  half 
to  the  Indians.  "  Now,  what  are  these  oMes  doing? 
hey  are  making  charms  to  kill  us,  and  destroy  all 
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that  the  pest  has  spared  in  this  house.  I  heard 
that  they  were  sorcerers ;  and  now,  when  it  is  too 
late,  I  believe  it." '  It  is  wonderful  that  the  priests 
escaped  the  tomahawk.  Nowhere  is  the  power  of 
courage,  faith,  and  an  unflinching  purpose  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  record  of  these 

missions. 

In  other  Tobacco  towns  their  reception  was  much 
the  same;  but  at  the  largest,  called  by  them  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  they  fared  worse.  The) 
reached  it  on  a  winter  afternoon.  Ever>'  door 
of  its  capacious  bark  houses  was  closed  agahist 
them;  and  they  heard  the  squaws  within  calling 
on  the  young  men  to  go  out  and  split  their  heads. 
while  children  screamed  abuse  at  the  black-robed 
sorcerers.  As  night  approached,  they  left  the 
to^vn,  when  a  band  of  young  men  followed  them, 
hatchet  in  hand,  to  put  them  to  death.  Darkness, 
the  forest,  and  the  mountain  favored  them;  aud. 
eluding  their  pursuers,  they  escaped.  Thus  began 
the  mission  of  the  Tobacco  Nation. 

In  the  following  November,  a  yet  more  distant 
and  perilous  mission  was  begun.  Brebeuf  and 
Chaumoiiot  set  out  for  the  Neutral  Nation.  This 
fierce  people,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occupied 
that  pari  of  Canada  which  lies  immediately  north 
of  Lake  Erie,  while  a  wing  of  their  territor) 
extended  across  the  Niagara  into  Western  New 
York.^     In  their  athletic  proportions,  the  ferocity 

I  Lalemant,  RfJatim  des  Hurotui,  1640,  96. 

»  Intxoductioa  -  The  river  Niagara  waBatthis  time,  1640,  well  knowr 
to  the  .leeuits,  thoiiuh  none  of  them  had  visited  it.  Lalemant  speak',  of 
it  w  the  "famou*  river  of  tliis  nation"  (the  Neutrals).    The  following 
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of  their  manners,  and  the  extravagance  of  their 
superstitions,  no  American  tribe  has  ever  exceeded 
{hem.     They  carried  to  a  preposterous  excess  the 
Indian   notion,  that   insanity  is  endowed   with   a 
mystenous  and  superhuman  power.     Their  country 
was  fuU  of  pretended  maniacs,  who,  to  propitiate 
their  guardian  spirits,  or  okies,  and  acquire  the 
mystic  viitue  which  pertained  to  madness,  raved 
stark  naked   through  the  villages,  scattering  the 
brands  of  the  lodge^es,  and  upsetting  everything 
m  their  way.  ^ 

The  two  priests  left  Sainte  Marie  on  the  second 
of  November,  found  a  Huron  guide  at  St.  Joseph, 
and,  after  a  dreaiy  march  of  five  days  through  the 
forest,  reached  the  first  Neutral  town.     Advancing 
thence,  they  visited  in  turn  eighteen  others ;  and 
their  progress  was  a  storm  of  maledictions.     Bre- 
beuf  especially  was  accounted   the  most  pestileni 
of  sorcerers.     The  Hurons,  restrained  by  a  super 
stitious  awe,  and  unwilling  to  kill  the  priests,  lest 
they  should  embroil  themselves  with  the  French  at 

^^^ltZ'^^^  ^\  ^"■'^  °^  ^^^'  ''^'""'  *»"**  ^'^  I^«  Ontario  and 
liake  Ene  had  already  taken  their  present  names 

■'This  river"  (the  Niagara)  "is  the  same  by  which  our  great  lak, 

Erie  (fe  Uu:  d'En€),  or  the  Lake  of  the  Cat  Nation.  Then  it  enters  the 
emtones  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  and  takes  the  name  of  Ong^^ahra 
(Niagara),  until  .t  discharges  itself  into  Ontario,  or  the  Lake  of  St  Louis  • 
Whence  at  last  issues  the  .-•yer  which  passes  before  Quebec,  and  is  called 
te  St.  Lawrence.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the  cataract,  which  i,  first 
mentioned  as  follows  by  Ragueneau,  in  the  Retatim  of  1648 

about^n'l^  T'J,°^  '^''."'°*  ^*"*™'  ^*'^*'"  '^^"^  '■«  «  ?™«t  lake, 
bv  thoT  '''^'^'*'';«f^«'' '°  ^'^^^  na-ned  Erie  (Erid),  which  is  formed 

.^IM  w^  f  ^''^  ^""'^  ^■'  """^  ''^'''-'^  precipitates  itself  by  a  ctt- 
^ct  of  fhghtfu  hcght  into  a  third  lake,  named  Ontario,  which  we  call 
i^ko  St.  Louis.  '  —  Rdatton  de»  Huroru,  1648,  46. 
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Quebec,  coueeived  that  their  object  might  be  safeK 
gained  by  stirring  up  the  Neutrals  to  become  thtir 
executioners.  To  that  end,  they  sent  two  einissarir> 
to  the  Neutral  towns,  who,  calling  the  chiefs  and 
young  warriors  to  a  council,  denounced  the  Jesiiif- 
as  destroyers  of  the  human  race,  and  made  tluir 
auditors  a  gift  of  nine  French  hatchets  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  put  them  to  death.  It  wa- 
now  that  Brebeuf,  fully  conscious  of  the  dan«f(r. 
half  starved  and  half  frozen,  driven  with  revilin^s 
from  ever^  door,  struck  and  spit  upon  by  preteutlcd 
maniacs,  beheld  in  a  vision  that  great  cross,  whith. 
as  we  have  seen,  moved  onward  through  the  air. 
above  the  wintry  forests  that  stretched  towards  the 
land  of  the  Iroquois.' 

Chaumonot  records  yet  another  miracle.  "  Ouf 
evening,  when  all  the  chief  men  of  the  town  wtre 
deliberating  in  council  whether  to  put  us  to  death. 
Father  Brebeuf,  while  making  his  examination  of 
conscience,  as  we  were  together  at  prayers,  saw 
the  vision  of  a  spectre,  full  of  fury,  menacing  us 
both  with  three  javelins  which  he  held  in  his 
hands.  Then  he  hurled  one  of  them  at  us ;  but 
a  more  powerful  hand  caught  it  as  it  flew :  itnd 
this  took  place  a  second  and  a  third  time,  as  he 
hurled  his  two  remaining  javelins.  .  .  .  Late  at 
night  our  host  came  back  from  the  council,  wheio 
the  two  Huron  emissaries  had  made  their  gift  of 
hatchets  to  have  us  killed.  He  wakened  us  to 
say  that  three  times  we  had  been  at  the  point  of 
death ;  for  the  young  men  had  offered  three  times 

1  Sec!  ante,  p.  109. 
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to  Strike  the  blow,  and  three  times  the  old  men 
had  dissuaded  them.  This  explained  the  meanrng 
of  Father  Brebeuf 's  vision." ' 

They  had  escaped  for  the  time ;  but  the  Indians 
agreed  among  themselves,  that  thenceforth  no  one 
should  give  them  shelter.  At  night,  pierced  with 
cold  and  faint  with  hunger,  thev  found  every  door 
closed  agamst  them.  They  stood  and  watched, 
saw  an  Indian  issue  from  a  house,  and,  by  a  quick 
movement,  pushed  through  the  half-open  door  into 
this  abode  of  smoke  and  tilth.  The  inmates,  aghast 
at  their  boldness,  stared  in  silence.  Then  a  mes- 
senger ran  out  to  carry  the  tidings,  and  a  angry 
crowd  collected. 

"  Go  out,  and  leave  our  country,"  said  an  old 
chief,  "  or  we  will  put  you  mto  the  kettle,  and 
make  a  feast  of  you," 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  the  dark-colored  flesh 
of  our  enemies,"  said  a  young  brave ;  "  I  wish  to 
know  the  taste  of  white  meat,  and  I  wiU  eat 
youi's." 

A  warrior  rushed  in  like  a  madman,  drew  his 
bow,  and  aimed  the  arrow  at  Chaumonot.  "I 
looked  at  him  fixedly,"  writes  the  Jesuit,  "and 
commended  myself  in  full  confidence  to  St.  Mi- 
chael. Without  doubt,  this  great  archangel  saved 
us ;  for  almost  immediately  the  fury  of  the  warrior 
was  appeased,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies  sotm 
began  to  listen  to  the  explanation  we  gave  them 
of  our  visit  to  their  country."" 
The  mission  was  barren  of  any  other  fruit  than 

»  Cliaumonot,  Vie,  66.  2  n^  ^  57 
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hardship  and  danger,  and  after  a  stay  of  four 
months  the  two  priests  resolved  to  return.  On 
the  way,  they  met  a  genuine  act  of  kindness.  A 
heavy  snow-storm  an-esting  their  progress,  a  \pu- 
ti-al  woman  took  them  into  her  lodge,  entcrtaiiK  il 
them  for  two  weeks  with  her  best  fare,  persuadrd 
her  father  and  relatives  to  befriend  them,  and  aided 
them  to  make  a  vocabulary  of  the  dialect.  Hid- 
ding  then-  generous  hostess  farewell,  they  jour- 
neyed northward,  through  the  melting  snows  of 
spring,  and  reached  Sainte  Marie  in  safety.' 

The  Jesuits  had  borne  all  that  the  human  frame 
seems  capable  of  bearing.  They  had  escaped  as 
by  miracle  from  torture  and  death.  Did  their  /.oil 
flag  or  their  courage  ftiiU  A  fervor  intense 
and  unquenchable  urged  them  on  to  more  distant 
and  more  deadly  ventures.  The  beings,  so  nc.ir 
to  mortal  sympathies,  so  human,  yet  so  divin(\ 
in  whom  their  faith  impersonated  and  dramatized 
the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth, —  virgins, 
saints,  and  angels,  —  hovered  over  them,  and  hold 
before  their  raptured  sight  crowns  of  glory  and 
garlands  of  immortal  bliss.  They  burned  to  do,  to 
suffer,  and  to  die  ;  and  now,  from  out  a  living  nmr- 
tyrdom,  they  turned  their  heroic  gaze  towards  an 

1  Lalemant,  in  his  Rdation  of  1641,  pives  the  narrative  of  this  mi^-on 
at  length.  His  account  coincides  perfectly  with  tlie  briefer  not,-.,  of 
Chaumonot  in  his  Autobiognn.hy.  Chaumonot  describes  tl>e  dilh.  ultos 
of  the  joumev  verv  grapliically  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Father  S  mh 
dated  Aug.  3,  1640,  preserved  in  Canyon.  See  also  the  next  Utter, 
Ur<henf  au  T.  R.  P.  Mutio  Vilellesrhl,  20  Aout,  1041. 

The  Rc'coUet  La  Roche  Dallion  had  visited  the  Neutrals  fuiirteen 
vears  before,  (see  Introduction,  r.oteA  and,  like  his  two  successors,  hsd 
liecn  »eriou8ly  endangered  by  Huron  intrigues. 
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horizon    dark    with    perils    yet    more    appaUing 
and  saw  in  hope  the  day  when  they  should  bear 
the  cross  into  the  blood-stained  dens  of  the  Iro- 
quois.' 

But,  in  this  exaltation  and  tension  of  the  powers, 
was  there  no  moment  when  the  recoU  of  Nature 
claimed  a  temporaiy  sway?     When,  an  exile  from 
his   kind,  alone,  beneath   the   desolate   rock   and 
the  gloomy  ])ine-trees,  the  priest  gazed  forth  on  the 
pitiless  wilderness  and  the  hovels  of  its  dark  and 
ruthless  tenants,  his  thoughts,  it  may  be,  flew  Ion- 
mgly  bc)ond  those  wastes  of  forest  and  sea  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  home  of  his  boyhood ; 
or  rather,  led  by  a  deeper  attraction,  they  revisited 
the  ancient  centre  of  his  faith,  and  he  seemed  to 
stand  once  more  in  that  gorgeous  temple,  where, 
Bhnned  m  lazuli  and  gold,  rest  the  hallowed  bones 
of  Loyola.     Column  and  arch  and  dome  rise  upon 
his  vision,  radiant  in  painted  light,  and  trembling 
with  celestial  music.     Again  he  kneels  before  the 
altar,  from  whose  tablature  beams  upon  him  that 
loveliest  of  shapes  in  which  the  imagination  of 
man  has  embodied  the  spirit  of  Christianity.     The 
illusion  overpowers  him.    A  thrill  shakes  his  frame, 
and  he  bows  in  reverential  rapture.     No  longer  a 
memory,  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  visioned  pres- 
ence, distinct  and  luminous  m  the  forest  shades 
the  Virgin  stands  before  him.     Prostrate  on  the 
rocky  earth,  he  adores  the  benign  angel  of  his 

1  Thi8  zeal  was  in  no  degree  due  to  success ;  for  in  1641.  after  seven 
years  of  toU^  tlie  mission  counted  only  about  My  living  converU,- 
i:Tiiiiig  ott  from  former  years. 
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ecstatic  faith,  then  turns  with  rekindled  fervors  to 
his  stem  apostleship. 

Now,  by  the  shores  of  Thunder  Bay,  the  Hurou 
traders  freight  their  birch  vessels  for  their  yearly 
voyage;  and,  embarked  with  them,  let  us,  too 
revisit  the  rock  of  Quebec. 


CHAPTER    Xm. 

1686-1646. 
QUEBEC   AND   ITS    TENANTS. 

Tm  N.W  GovKBiroH.-EDiFTuro  Examplkb.-Lb  JBraB's  Cobk». 
•POWDMM.  -  Rank  aito  Dktotiok.-N0H8.-Pbi.8tlt  Au- 
THOKiTT— Condition  of  Quebbo.-Thb  Hcndbbd  Assooiatm. 
-Chcbch  Disoipunb.  -  Plats.  -F1BBWOBK8.-PBOCB8810N8. 

-  CaTBCHIZINO.  -  TbBBOBISM.  -  P1CTCHB8.  -  ThB    CONVBBT8.  - 
Thb   SoCIBTT  OP  JB8U8.  — Thb  FOBB8TEB8. 

I  HAVE  traced,  in  another  volume,  the  life  and 
death  of  the  noble  founder  of  New  France,  Samuel 
de  Champlain.  It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1635, 
that  his  heroic  spirit  bade  farewell  to  the  frame  it 
had  animated,  and  to  the  rugged  cliff  where  he  had 
toiled  so  long  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  Christian 
empire. 

Quebec  was  without  a  governor.  Who  should 
succeed  Champlain?  and  would  his  successor  be 
found  equally  zealous  for  the  Faith,  and  friendly  to 
the  mission?  These  doubts,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
agitated  the  mind  of  the  Father  Superior,  Le 
Jeune ;  but  they  were  happUy  set  at  rest,  when,  on 
a  morning  m  June,  he  saw  a  ship  anchoring  in  the 
basm  below,  and,  hastening  with  his  brethren  to 
the  landing-place,  was  there  met  by  Charles  Huault 
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do  Montraagny,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  followed  b> 
a  train  of  officers  and  gentlemen.      As  they  all 
climbed  the  rock  together,  Montmagny  saw  a  cm 
ciftx   planted  by  the  path.     He  instantly  fell  on 
his  knees   before  it;  and  nobles,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  priests  imitated  his  example.       The   Jesuif-^^ 
sang  Ti    Deum  at  the    church,  and   the   camioi! 
roared  from   the    adjacent   fort.       Here   the   ne.v 
governor    was    scarcely   installed,    when    a   Jesuit 
came  in  to  ask  if  he  would  be  godfather  to  an 
Indian  about  to  be  baptized.     "  Most  gladly,"  re- 
plied the  pious  Montmagny.     He  repaired  on  the 
instant  to  the  convert's  hut,  with  a  company  of 
gayly  apparelled  gentlemen ;  and  while  the  inmates 
stared  in  amazement  at  the  scarlet  and  embroidery, 
he  bestowed  on  the  d>ing  savage  the  name  of  Jo- 
seph, in  honor  of  the  spouse  of  the  Vhgin  and  the 
patron  of  New  France.*     Three  days  after,  he  was 
told  that  a  dead  proselyte  was  to  be  buried;  on 
which,  leavmg  the  lines  of  the  new  fortification  he 
was  tracing,  he  took  in  hand  a  torch,  De  Lisle, 
his  lieutenant,  took  another,  Repentigny  and  St. 
Jean,  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  with  a  band  of  sol- 
diers followed,  two  priests  bore  the  corpse,  and 
thus  all  moved  together  in  procession  to  the  phice 
of  burial.    The  Jesuits  were  comforted.    Champlain 
Idmself  had  not  displayed  a  zeal  so  edifying.' 

1  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1636,  5  (Cramoigy).  "  Monsieur  le  Gouverneui 
•e  traiMporte  «ux  Cabanes  de  ces  pauures  barbares,  suivy  d'une  leite 
Noblesse.  Je  vous  laisse  k  penser  quel  estonnement  k  ces  Peupies  de 
Toir  tant  d'^carlate,  tant  de  personnes  bien  fiutes  sous  leura  toia 
d'<coroe!" 

»  Ibid.,  88  (Cramoisy). 
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A  considerable  reiuforceraeat  came  out  with 
Montmagny,  and  among  the  rest  several  men  of 
birth  and  substance,  with  their  families  and  de- 
pendants. '-It  was  a  sight  to  thank  God  for," 
exclaims  Father  Le  Jeune,  '•  to  behold  these  deli- 
cate young  ladies  and  these  tender  infants  issuing 
from  their  wooden  prison,  like  day  from  the  shades 
of  night."  The  Father,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
for  some  years  past  seen  nothing  but  squaws,  with 
papooses  swathed  like  mummies  and  strapped  to  a 
board. 

He  was  even  more  ])leased  with  the  contents 
of  a  huge  packet  of  letters  that  was  placed  in 
his  hands,  bearing  the  signatures  of  nuns,  priests, 
soldiers,  courtiers,  and  princesses.  A  great  in- 
terest in  the  mission  had  been  kindled  in  France. 
Le  Jeune's  printed  delations  had  been  read  with 
avidity ;  and  his  Jesuit  brethren,  who,  u.  ^-rs, 

preachers,  and  confessors,  had  spread  th-mselves 
through  the  nation,  had  successfully  fanned  the  ris- 
mg  ilame.  The  Father  Superior  finds  no  kvords  for 
his  joy.  "  Heaven,"  he  exclaims,  •'  is  the  conductor 
of  this  enterprise.  Nature's  arms  are  not  long 
enough  to  touch  so  many  hearts."  ^  He  reads  how, 
in  a  single  convent,  thirteen  nuns  have  devoted' 
themselves  by  a  vow  to  the  work  of  converting  the 
Indian  women  and  children;  how,  in  the  church 
of  Montmartre,  a  nun  lies  prostrate  day  and  night 
before  the  altar,  praying  for  the  mission  ;*•  how 

*  "C'eat  Dieu  qui  conduit  cette  entreprue.    La  Nature  n'a  paa  Iw 
braa  aasez  longs,"  etc.  —  Relation,  1636,  8. 
'  Brebeuf,  lUlation  des  Huron*,  1686,  76. 
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"  the  Carmelites  are  all  on  fire,  the  Ursulmes  full 
of  zeal,  the  sisters  of  the  Visitiition  have  no  words 
to  speak  their  ardor  " ; '  how  some  person  unknown, 
but  blessed  of  Heaven,  means  to  found  a  school 
for  Huron  children ;  how  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon 
has  sent  out  six  workmen  to  build  a  hospital  for 
the  Indians ;  how,  in  everj-  house  of  the  Jesuits, 
young  priests  turn  eager  eyes  lo wards  Canada;  and 
how,  on  the  voyage  thither,  the  devils  raised  a 
tempest,  endeavoring,  in  vain  fui-y,  to  drown  the 
invaders  of  their  American  domain." 

Great  was  Le  Jeune's  delight  at  the  exalted 
rank  of  some  of  those  who  gave  their  patronage 
to  the  mission;  and  agaui  and  again  his  satisfac- 
tion flows  from  his  pen  in  mysterious  allusions  to 
these  eminent  persons.'  In  his  eyes,  the  vicious 
unbecile  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  France  was  the 
anointed  champion  of  the  Faith,  and  the  r  'uel  and 
ambitious  priest  who  ruled  king  and  na  a  alike 
was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Heaven  Church 
and  State,  linked  iu  alliance  close  and  potential, 
played  faithfully  into  each  other's  hands ;  and  thut 
enthusiasm,  in  which  the  Jesuit  saw  the  direct 
inspiration  of  God,  was  fostered  by  all  the  prestige 

»  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1636,  6.  Compare  "Divers  Sentimens,"  ap 
pendod  to  th»     tekuion  of  1635. 

*  "  L'Enfe.  enrageant  de  nous  veoir  aller  en  la  Nouuelle  France  pour 
eonuertir  les  infldelles  et  diminuer  sa  puissance,  par  d^pit  11  sousleuoit 
tous  les  Elemens  contre  nous,  et  vouloit  abysmer  la  flotte."  —  Divert  Sen- 
Ument. 

»  Among  his  correspondents  was  the  young  Due  d'Enghien,  after- 
wards the  Great  Con'le,  at  this  time  fifteen  years  old.  "  Dieu  soit  loiie ! 
tout  le  ciel  de  nostre  chere  Patrie  nous  promet  de  fauorables  influences, 
iusques  It  ce  nouuel  astre,  qui  commence  a  paroistre  panny  ceux  de  li 
premiere  grandeur."  —  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1636.  8,  4. 
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of  royalty  and  all  the  patronage  of  power.  And, 
as  often  happens  where  the  mterests  of  a  hierarchy 
are  identified  with  the  interests  of  a  ruling  class 
religion  was  become  a  fashion,  as  graceful  and  ai 
comforting  as  the  courtier's  embroidered  mantle  or 
the  court  lady's  robe  of  fur. 

Such,  we  may  well  believe,  was  the  complexion 
of  the   enthusiasm  which    animated  some  of  Le 
Jeune's  noble  and  princely  correspondents.      But 
there  were   deeper   fervors,  glowing   in   the  stiU 
depths  of  convent  cells,  and  kindling  the  breasts 
of  their  inmates  with  quenchless  longings.      Yet 
we  hear  of  no  zeal  for  the  mission  among  religious 
communities  of  men.       The  Jesuits  regarded  the 
field  as  their  own,  and  desired  no  rivals.     They 
looked  forward  to   the  day  when  Canada  should 
be  another  Paraguay.'     It  was  to  the  combustible 
hearts  of  female  recluses  that  the  torch  was  most 
busily  appUed;  and  here,  accordingly,  blazed  forth 
a  prodigious  and  amazing  flame.     "  If  all  had  their 
pious  will,"  writes  Le  Jeune,  "  Quebec  would  soon 
be  flooded  with  nuns."  ^ 

Both  Montmagny  and  De  Lisle  were  half 
churchmen,  for  both  were  Knights  of  Malta. 
More  and  more  the  powers  spiritual  engrossed  the 
colony.  As  nearly  as  might  be,  the  sword  itself 
was  in  priestly  hands.  The  Jesuits  were  all  in 
all.     Authority,  absolute  and  without  appeal,  was 

'  "  Que  si  celiiy  qui  a  escrit  cette  lettre  a  leu  la  Relation  de  ce  qui  se 
pawe  au  laraguais,  qu'U  a  tcu  ce  qui  se  fera  un  jour  en  la  KouueUo 
iiTance.    -Le  Jf,une,  Relatim,  1687,  304  (Cranioisy). 
theme^^^™*''  ^  ^*"***'"  ^"^  Cknuien,  41,  is  eloquent  on  this 
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vested  in  u  council  composed  of  the  goveraor,  1.. 
Jeuno,  and  the  syndic,  an  official  supposed  to  n-[<- 
resent  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.'  There  \v;i< 
no  tribunal  of  justice,  and  the  governor  jirououncM! 
summarily  on  all  complaints.  The  chiu'ch  adjoiiu  1 
the  fort ;  and  before  it  was  i)lanted  a  stake  beurinu- 
a  placard  with  f  prohibition  against  blasphemy, 
drunkenness,  or  in-^iect  of  mass  and  other  reli;,' 
ious  rites.  To  the  stake  was  also  attached  it 
chain  and  iron  collar;  and  hard  by  was  a  wootlt  ii 
horse,  whereon  a  culprit  was  now  and  then  mounted 
by  way  of  example  and  waraing.'  In  a  commvuiity 
BO  absolutely  priest-governed,  overt  offences  wcic. 
however,  rare;  and,  except  on  the  annual  arrival 
of  the  ships  from  France,  when  the  rock  swarmed 
with  godless  sailors,  Quebec  was  a  model  of  deco- 
rum, and  wore,  as  its  chroniclers  tell  us,  an  as[)ect 
unspeakably  edifying. 

In  the  year  1640,  various  new  establishments 
of  religion  and  charity  might  have  been  seen  at 
Quebec.  There  was  the  beginning  of  a  college 
and  a  seminary  for  Huron  childi-en,  an  embryo  Ur- 
suline  convent,  an  incipient  hospital,  and  a  now 
Algonquin  mission  at  a  place  called  Sillery,  four 
miles  distant.  Champlain's  fort  had  been  enlarged 
and  partly  rebuilt  m  stone  by  Montmagny,  who 
had  also  laid  out  streets  on  the  site  of  the  futim- 
city,  though  as  yet  the  streets  had  no  hou^^es. 
Behind  the  fort,  and  very  near  it,  stood  the  church 
and  a  house  for  the  Jesuits.     Both  were  of  pine 

1  Le  Clerc,  Etablissement  de  la  Foy,  Chap.  XV. 

2  L«  Jeune.  Relation,  1636.  168. 164  (CramoityJ 
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wood:  and  this  yenr,  1640,  botli  were  burned  to 
the  ground,  to  be  tifte.wards  rehtiilt  in  stont*.  Th.' 
Jesuits,  however,  eontini.ed  to  occupy  tlicir  rude 
mi88ion-liou.se  of  Notre-Dunie  des  .Vijf^'es,  on  the 
St.  Charles,  where  we  first  found  them. 

The  country  around  Quebec  was  still  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
clearing  made  by  the  Sieur  (iiffard  on  his  seij,mi()rv 
of  Beauport,  another  made  by  M.  de  I'uiseaux 
between  Quebec  and  Sillery,  and  ])o^sibly  one  or 
two  feeble  attempts  in  other  quarters.  'i'he  total 
population  did  not  much  exceed  two  hundred,  in- 
cludmg  women  and  children.  Of  this  number, 
by  far  the  greater  part  were  agents  of  the  fur  com- 
pany known  as  the  Hundred  Associates,  and  men 
in  their  employ.  Some  of  these  had  brought  over 
their  families.  The  remaining  inhabitants  were 
priests,  nuns,  and  a  very  few  colonists. 

The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  was 
bound  by  its  charter  to  send  to  Canada  four  thou- 
sand colonists  before  the  year  1648.''  It  had  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  the  will  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment. Some  of  its  members  were  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  promoting  the  missions,  an<i 
building  up  a  colony  purely  Catholic.  Others 
thought  only  of  the  profits  of  trade ;  and  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  the  company  had  passed  entirely 

'  For  GifTard,  Puiseaux,  and  other  colonisU,  compare  Langerin,  Notm 
rar  U»  Archives  de  Notre-Uame  de  Beauport,  6,  6,  7 ;  Ferland,  Nota  mtr  lu 
ArtMvn  de  N.  D.  de  QuAec,  22,  24  (1863) ;  Ibid..  C(mr»  d'Hutoire  du 
Cimada,  I.  266 ;  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1686,  46;  FaUlon,  Hittoire  d*  la  Col* 
>M  Franfaite,  I.  c.  iv.,  v. 

'  See  "  Fiooeera  of  Fimnce,"  8»9- 
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into  the  hands  of  this  portion  of  its  members. 
They  sought  to  evade  obHgations  the  fuliilment 
of  which  would  have  ruined  them.  Instead  of 
sending  out  colonists,  they  granted  lands  with  the 
condition  that  the  grantees  should  furnish  a  cer- 
tain number  of  settlers  to  clear  and  till  them,  and 
these  were  to  be  credited  to  the  Company.'  The 
grantees  took  the  land,  but  rarely  fulfilled  the 
condition.  Some  of  these  grants  were  corrupt  and 
iniquitous.  Thus,  a  son  of  Lauson,  president  of 
the  Company,  received,  in  the  name  of  a  third 
person,  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  of  sixty  leagues  front.  To  this  were 
added  all  the  islands  in  that  river,  excepting  those 
of  Montreal  and  Orleans,  together  with  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  fishing  in  it  through  its  whole  extent.' 
Lauson  sent  out  not  a  single  colonist  to  these  vast 
concessions. 

There  was  no  real  motive  for  emigration.  No 
persecution  expelled  the  colonist  from  his  home; 
for  none  but  good  Catholics  were  tolerated  in  New 
France.  The  settler  could  not  trade  with  the 
Indians,  except  on  condition  of  selling  again  to 
the  Company  at  a  fixed  price.  He  might  hunt, 
but  he  could  not  fish ;  and  he  was  forced  to  beg 


'  This  appears  in  many  early  grunts  of  the  Company.  Thus,  in  a 
grant  to  Simon  I^  Maitre,  Jan.  15,  1636,  "que  les  hommes  que  le  dit 
.  .  .  fera  passer  en  la  N.  F.  tourneront  k  la  il^charge  de  la  dite  Coni- 
pagnie,"  etc.,  etc  —  See  Pieces  sur  la  Tenure  Seigneuriale,  published  by  the 
Canadian  government,  fnissim. 

*  Archives  da  Sdmlnaire  de  Villemarie,  cited  by  Faillon,  I.  360.  I-iiu- 
Eon's  father  owned  Montreal.  The  son's  grout  extended  from  the  River 
St.  FranciH  to  a  {mint  tar  above  Montreal.  —  La  Fontaine,  Jj^moire  svr  /-i 
Fnmilte  de  l^iiuion. 
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or  buy  food  for  years  before  he  could  obtain  it  from 
that  rude  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants 
of  his  family.     The  Company  imported  provision 
every  year  for  those  in  its  employ;    and  of  these 
supphes  a  portion  was  needed  for  the  relief  of 
starving  settlers.    Giffard  and  his  seven  men  on  his 
seigniory  of  Beauport  were  for  some  time  the  only 
settlers —  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Hebert  family  J. 
who    coidd    support    themselves    throughout    the 
year     The  ngor  of  the  climate  repelled  the  emi- 
grant;  nor  were  the  attractions  which  Father  Le 
Jeune   held   forth -"  piety,   freedom,   and   inde- 
pendence    -of  a  nature  to  entice  him  across  the 
sea,  when  it  i.  remembered  that  this  freedom  con- 
sisted in  subjection  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  priest 
and  a  soldier,  and  in  the  liability,  should  he  forget 
to  go  to  mass,  of  bemg  made  fast  to  a  post  with  a 
coUar  and  chain,  like  a  dog.  ^  wim  a 

^^f^y/'T  !^'  ^"'  ^^^'  °^  *^  C««^P^ny,  the 
whole  life  of  the  colony  was  in  missions,  convents, 
religious  schools,  and  hospitals.  Here  on  the  rock 
of  Quebec  were  the  appendages,  useful  and  other- 
wise of  an  old-established  civilization.  While  as 
yet  there  were  no  inhabitants,  and  no  immediate 
hope  of  any  there  were  institutions  for  the  care 
of  children,  the  sick,  and  the  decrepit.  All  these 
were  supported  by  a  charity  in  most  cases  precari- 

T  u  1  "'^'  '^^^^^  ""^^^y  «°  t^^e  Company, 
Who  by  the  terms  of  their  patent,  were  obliged  to 
mamtam  religious  worship.^     Of  the  origin  of  the 
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convent,  hospital,  and  seminary  I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak. 

Quebec  wore  an  aspect  half  military,  half  mo- 
nastic.    At  sunrise  and  sunset,  a  squad  of  soldiers 
in  the  pay  of  the  Company  paraded  in  the  fort; 
and,  as  m  Champlain's  time,  the  bolls  of  the  church 
rang  morning,  noon,  and  night.    Confessions,  mass- 
es, and  penances  were  punctiliously  observed ;  and, 
from   the   governor   to   the   meanest  laborer,  the 
Jesuit  watched  and  guided  all.     The  social  atmos- 
phere of  New  England  itself  was  not  more  suffo- 
cating.    By  day  and  by  night,  at  home,  at  church, 
or  at  his  daily  work,  the  colonist  lived  under  tlie 
eyes  of  busy  and  over-zealous  priests.     At  timcti, 
the  denizens  of  Quebec  grew  restless.     In  16:39, 
deputies  were  covertly  sent  to  beg  relief  in  France, 
and  "  to  represent  the  hell  in  which  the  consciences 
of  the  colony  were  kept  by  the  union  of  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authority  in  the  same  hands." ' 
In    1642,   partial   and  ineffective   measures   were 
taken,  with  the  countenance  of  Richelieu,  for  in- 
troducing into  New  France  an  Order  less  greedy 
of  seigniories  and  endowments  than  the  Jesuits, 

till'  Sooiety.  The  Relations  are  fuU  of  appeals  to  the  charity  of  devout 
persons  in  behalf  of  the  missions. 

"  Of  what  use  to  the  country  at  this  period  could  have  been  two  com- 
munities of  cloistered  nuns?"  asks  the  modem  historian  of  the  Ursu- 
Hues  of  Quebec.  And  he  answers  by  citing  the  words  of  Pope  Grok'iry 
the  Great,  wlio,  when  Rome  was  ravaged  by  famint,  pestilence,  aiil  tlie 
barbarians,  declared  that  his  only  hope  was  in  tlie  prayers  of  tlie  thre« 
thousand  nuns  then  assembled  in  tlie  holy  city.  — Z^  Undines  de  Queljec. 
lntTod.,Xl. 

1  "Pour  leur  representer  la  gehenne  oil  estoient  les  consciences  i.e  u 
Colonie,  «le  se  voir  gouvemc  pjir  Ics  mesmes  personnps  pour  le  si-.iTituel 
et  pour  le  temporel."— Le  Clerc,  I.  478. 
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and  less  prone  to  political  encroachment.'  No  fa- 
vorable result  followed ;  and  the  colony  remained 
as  before,  m  a  pitiful  state  of  cramping  and  dwarf- 
ing vassalage. 

This  is  the  view  of  a  heretic.     It  was  the  aim 
of  the   founders    of  New   France   to  buUd  on  a 
foundation  purely  and  supremelv  Catholic.     What 
this  mvolved  is  jjlain ;   for  no  degree  of  personal 
vutue  IS  a  guaranty  against  the  evils  which  attach 
to  the  tem])oral  rule  of  ecclesiastics.     Burning  with 
love  and  devotion  to  Christ  and  his  immaculate 
Mother,  the  fervent  and  conscientious    priest  re- 
gards with  mixed  pity  and  indignation  those  who 
tiul  m  this  supreme  allegiance.     Piety  and  charity 
ahke  demand  that  he  should  bring  back  the  rash 
wanderer  to  the    fold  of  his  divine  Master,  and 
sniitrh  him  from  the  perdition  into  which  his  guilt 
must  otherwise  plunge  him.     And  whUe  he,  the 
priest,  himself  yields  reverence  and  obedience  to 
the  Superior,  in  whom  he  sees  the  representative 
of  Deity,  it  behooves  him,  m  his  degree,  to  requii-e 
obedience  from  those  whom  he  imagines  that  God 
has  confided  to  his  guidance.    His  conscience,  then, 
acts   m   perfect   accord   with   the   love   of  power 
innate  in  the  human  heart.      These  allied  forces 
mingle   with   a   perplexing    subtlety;    pride,   dis- 
piised  even  from  itself,  walks  in  the  likeness  of 
love  and  duty ;  and  a  thousand  times  on  the  pages 

'  Declaration  de  Pierre  iireant,  par  demnt  les  Notaires  du  Roy,  MS.  The 
Or-ler  was  that  of  the  Capuchins,  who,  like  the  Itecollets,  are  a  branch  of 
lae  iTanciscanb.  Thtir  intnxluction  into  Canada  waa  prevented-  hut 
inejr  Mtablished  tliemselves  in  Maine 
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of  history  we  find  Hell  beguiling  the  \Trtiies  of 
Heaven  to  do  its  work.  The  instinct  of  domi- 
nation is  a  weed  that  grows  rank  in  the  shadow 
of  the  temple,  climbs  over  it,  possesses  it,  covers 
its  ruin,  and  feeds  on  its  decay.  The  uncheckrd 
sway  of  priests  has  always  been  the  most  mischiev- 
ous of  tyrannies;  and  even  were  they  all  well- 
meaning  and  sincere,  it  would  be  so  still. 

To  the  Jesuits,  the  atmosphere  of  Quebec  was 
well-nigh  celestial.  "In  the  climate  of  New 
France,"  they  write,  "  on-  learns  perfectly  to  seek 
only  God,  to  have  no  desure  but  God,  no  puri)ose 
but  for  God."  And  again:  "To  live  m  New 
France  is  in  truth  to  live  m  the  bosom  of  God. " 
"  If,"  adds  Le  Jeime,  "  any  one  of  those  who  die 
in  this  country  goes  to  perdition,  I  think  he  wiU 
be  doubly  guilty."' 

The  very  amusements  of  this  pious  community 
were  acts  of  religion.  Thus,  on  the  fete-day  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  patron  of  New  France,  there  was  a 
show  of  fireworks  to  do  hun  honor.  In  the  forty 
volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  there  is  but  one 
pictorial  illustration ;  and  this  represents  the  pyro- 
technic contrivance  in  question,  together  with  a  fig- 
ure of  the  Governor  in  the  act  of  touching  it  off.^ 

»  "  La  Nouuelle  France  est  rn  vray  climat  oil  on  apprend  partaicte 
ment  bien  k  ne  cdercher  que  Dieu,  ne  desirer  que  Dieu  seul,  auoir  I'mten- 

tionpurementJiDieu,etc Viure  en  la  Nouuelle  France,  c'est  a  v  ray 

dire  viure  dans  le  sein  de  Dieu,  et  ne  respirer  que  I'air  de  sa  Diuine  con- 
duite."  — Awe*  SentmeM.  "  Si  quelqu'un  de  ceux  qui  meurent  en  m 
eontr^es  se  damne.je  croy  qu'U  sera  "doublement  coupable."  —  «•/<""«. 
1640,  5  (Cramoiay). 

•i  RdatUm,  1637,  8.    The  RdaUoiu,  M  originaUy  pubbshed,  oomrriBrt 

about  forty  vduraes. 
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But,  what  is   more  curious,  a  Catholic  uritor  of 
the  present  day,  the  Abbe  Failloa,  in  an  ehibo- 
rate  and  learned  work,  dilates  at  length  on  the 
details  of  the  display  ;   and  this,  too,  with  u  gravitv 
which  evinces  his  conviction  that  squibs,  rocketJ 
blue-hghts,  and  serpents  are  important  instruments 
for  the  saving  of  souls.'     On  May-Day  of  the  same 
year,  16.37,  Montmagny  planted  before  the  churcii 
a  May-pole  surmounted  b)  a  triple  crown,  beneath 
which  were  three  symbolical  circles  decorated  with 
wreaths,  and  bearing  severally  the  names,  lesm, 
Maria,  Joseph;  the  soldiers  drew  up  before  it,  and 
saluted  it  with  a  volley  of  musketry.'' 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Dauphm's  birth  there 
was   a  dramatic  performance,  in  which  an  unbe- 
hever,  speaking  Algonquin   for  the  profit  of  the 
Indians  present,  was  hunted  into  Hell  by  fiends  ' 
Religious  processions  were  frequent.     In  one  of 
them,  the  Governor  in  a  court  dress  and  a  baptized 
Indian  m  beaver-skins  were  joint  supporters  of  the 
canopy  which  covered  the  Host.''     In  another,  six 
Indians  led  the  van,  arrayed  each  in  a  velvet  coat 
of  scarlet  and  gold  sent  them  by  rhe  Kmg.     Then 
came  other  Indian  converts,  two  and  two  ;  then  the 
foundress  of  the  Ursulme  convent,  with  Indian  chU- 
dren  m  French  gowns ;  then  all  the  Indian  girls 
and  women,  dressed  after  then-  own  way ;  then  the 
priests ;  then  the  Governor ;  and  finally  the  whole 
l^rench   population,  male  and  female,  except  fhe 
artillery-men  at  the  fort,  who  saluted  with  their 

»  Hutoire  deh  Colmit  Franf<UK.  I.  291,  232.  2  Keialum   1687  B2 

Vunont,  Rela,.on.  16dO,  6.  *  Le  Jeune.  ^.^iS 

14» 
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camion  the  cross  and  banner  borne  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.     When  all  was  over,  the  Go^ernoi 
and  the  Jesuits  rewarded  the  Indians  >vith  a  feast.' 
Now  let  the  stranger  enter  the  church  of  Notrc- 
Dame  de  la  Recouvrance,  after  vespers.     Tt  is  full. 
to  the  very  porch:    officers  in  slouched  hats   and 
plumes,  musketeers,  pikemen,  mechanics,  and  la- 
borers.    Here  is  Montmagny  himself ;  Repentignv 
and  Poterie,  gentlemen  of  good  birth ;  damsels  of 
nurture  ill  fitted  to  the  Canadian  woods ;  and,  min- 
gled with  these,  the  motionless  Indians,  wrapped  to 
the  throat  in  embroidered  m.oose-hides.     Le  Jeunf . 
not  in  priestly  vestments,  but  in  the  common  black 
dress  of  his  Order,  is  before  the  altar ;  and  on  either 
side  is  a  row  of  small  red-skinned  children  listeniii<j 
with  exemplary  decorum,  while,  with  a  cheerful, 
smiling  face,  he  teaches  them  to  kneel,  clasp  their 
hands,  and  sign  the  cross.     All  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  this  zealous  community  are  present,  at  once 
amused  and  edified  at  the  grave  deportment,  and 
the  prompt,  shrill  replies  of  the  infant  catechu 
mens;  while  their  parents  in  the  crowd  grin  de 
light  at  the  gifts  of  beads  and  trinkets  with  which 
Le  Jeune  rewards  his  most  proficient  pupils." 

We  have  seen  the  methods  of  conversion  prac- 
tised among  the  Hurons.  They  were  much  the 
same  at  Quebec.  The  principal  appeal  was  to 
fear.^  "You  do  good  to  your  friends,"  said  Le 
Jeune  to  an  Algonquin  chief,  "  and  you  bum  your 

1  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1639,  3. 
»  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1637, 122  (Cramoiny). 

»  Ibid..  1636.  119,  and  1637,  82  (Cramoisy).    "La  crainte  est  Uuaa 
oonriere  de  la  toy  dans  ces  esprita  barbarea." 
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enemies.     God  does  the  same."     And  ho  painted 
Hell   to  the  startled  neophyte  as  a  place  ^^\wre 
when  he  was  hungry,  he  woidd  get  nothing  to  eat 
but  frogs  and  snakes,  and,  when  thirsty,  nothing  to 
d«nk  but  flames.'     Pictures  were  found  invaluable. 
"  Ihese  holy  representations,"  pursues  the  Father 
Superior,  "are   half  the  instruction  that  can    be 
gven  to  the  Indians.     1  wanted  some  pictures  of 
Hell  and  souls  in  perdition,  and  a  few  were  sent  us 
on  paper;  but  they  are  too  confused.     The  devils 
and  the  men  are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  can  make 
out  nothing  without  particular  attention.     If  three 
four,  or  jive  devils  Avere  painted  tormenting  a  soul 
mth   different   punishments,  —  one   applving   fire 
another  serpents,  another  tearing  him  with  pmcers' 
and  another  holdmg  him  fast  with  a  chain, -this' 
would  have  a  good  effect,  especially  if  everything 
were  made  distinct,  and  misery,  rage,  and  despe- 
ration  appeared  plaiidy  in  his  face."^ 

The  preparation  of  the  convert  for  baptism  was 
often  very  slight.    A  dj-ing  Algonqum,  who,  though 

1  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  mi,  80-82  (Cramoisyl.     "Avoir  faim  et  n« 
"3:sr  '"  ^^"^^"^  ''  '''  crapau,.avoirLf  ec  Jl^T,::  £1 

hril'i^'  heretiqueg  sont  grandement  blasmables,  de  con.lamner  et  de 
bmer  les  images  qui  ont  de  si  bona  effets.     Ces  sainetes  fi.n.r  \  i 

moui,  de  l-i„.truction  qu'on  peut  donner  aux  4uC     ra  I'^e  iS 

■^•e  <lese3{H.-n;e.    —RduUmi,  1637,  32  (Crainoisj). 
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meagi-e  as  a  skeleton,  had  thrown  himself,  with  a 
last  etfort  of  expiring  ferocity,  on  an  Iroquois  pris- 
oner, and  torn  off  his  ear  with  his  teeth,  was  bap- 
tized almost  immediately.*     In  the  case  of  converts 
in  health  there  was  far  more  preparation;  yet  thcM' 
often  apostatized.     The  various  objects  of  instru( 
tion  may  all  be  included   in   one    comprehensivr 
word,  submission,— an  abdication  of  will  and  judg 
ment  in  favor  of  the  spiritual  director,  who  was  th^ 
interpreter  and  vicegerent  of  God.     The  directorn 
function  consisted  in  the  enforcement  of  dogniiis 
by  which  he  had  himself  been  subdued,  in  which 
he   believed   profoundly,  and   to  which  he  ofteu 
clung  with  an  absorbing  enthusiasm.     The  Jesuits, 
an  Order  thoroughly  and  vehemently  reactive,  had 
revived  in  Europe  the  medieval  type  of  Christianity, 
with  all  its  attendant  superstitions.     Of  these  the 
Canadian  missions  bear  abundant  marks.     Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  tendcnl 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.     Reclaimed, 
as  the  Jesuits  tried  to  reclaim   them,  from   their 
wandering  life,  settled  in  habits  of  peaceful  mdus- 
ti7,  and  reduced  to  a  passive  and  childlike  obedi- 

1  ••  Ce  wroit  yne  estrange  cruaut^  de  Toir  descendre  Tne  ame  tome 
yiu«.te  dans  le8  enfern.  par  le  relu8  dVn  bien  que  lesus  CliriBt  luy  . 
acquis  au  prix  de  son  sang." - ReJaiicm,  1637,  66  (Cramo.sy ) 

■'  Considerez  d'autre  cote  la  grande  apprdhensioa  que  nous  ^  '3  8  get 
de  redout*...  ia  gu6rison;  pour  autant  que  bien  souyent  «5tant  g.  ^  U  ne 
leur  reste  du  St.  Bapteme  que  le  caractfere."  -  I^r«  <U  Garn,er.  MhS 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  make  an  Indian  comprehend  the  nature  m 
haotiam.  An  Iroquois  at  Montreal,  hearing  a  missionary  speaki.ig  ot  the 
water  which  cleansed  the  soul  from  sin,  said  that  he  was  well  acqunuue 
with  it.  a.  the  Dutch  had  once  given  him  so  much  that  tl'«y /e'^ "^,'';;;f 
to  tie  him,  hand  and  foot,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  muchief  -  FaiUon. 
II- 48. 
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ence,  they  would  have  gained  more  than  enough 
to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ferocious 
and  miserable  independence.     At  least,  they  woulu 
Iiave  escaped  annihilation.     The  Society  of  Jesus 
aspired  to  the  mastery  of  aU  New  France ;  but  the 
methods   of  its  ambition  were  consistent  with  a 
Chnstian  benevolence.     Had  this  been  otherwise 
It  would  have   employed   other   instruments.      It 
«;Ould  not  have  chosen  a  Jogues  or  a   Gamier. 
Ibe  Society  had  men  for  every  work,  and  it  used 
them  wisely.     It  utUized  the  apostolic  Airtues  of 
Its  Canadian  missionaries,  fanned  their  enthusiasm, 
and  decorated  itself  with  their  martyr  crowns.    With 
joy  and  gratulation,  it  saw  them  rival  in  .-mother 
hemisphere  the  noble  memory  of  its  saint  and  hero 
Francis  Xavier.'  ' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  colonists  as  living  in  a 
state  of  temporal  and  spiritual  vassalage.     To  this 
there  was  one  exception,  — a  smaU  class  of  men 
whose  home  was  the  forest,  and  theii-  companions 
savages.     They  followed  the  Indians  in  their  roam- 
rngs,  lived  with  them,  grew  familiar  with   their 
language,  ailiod  themselves  with  their  women,  and 
often  became  oracles  in  the  camp  and  leaders  on  the 
war-patli.     (Jhamplain's  bold  interpreter,  Eticnne 
Brule,  whose  adventures   I  have  recounted   else- 
where,»  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  class.     Of 
the  rest,  the  most  conspicuous  were  Jean  Nicollet, 
Jacques  Hertel,  Francois  Marguerie,  and  Nicolas 

«  Enemies  of  the  Jesuite.  while  denounnins  them  in  immeMured 
Wrras  .peak  ,n  strong  eulogy  of  many  of  the  Canadian  miswonariea. 
^ee.  for  example.  Steinmetz,  Histor,/  of  the  J,.su{ts.  II.  415 

'.  "Pioneers  of  France,"  877. 
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Maraolet'     Doubtless,  when  they  returned  from 
their  rovings,  they  often   had   pressing   need   of 
penance  and  absolution;    yet,  for  the  most  part. 
they  were  good  Catholics,  and  some  of  them  wcnv 
zealous  for  the  missions.     Nicollet  and  others  wcro 
at  times  settled  as  interpreters  at  Thiee  Rivers  an<! 
Quebec.    Several  of  them  were  men  of  great  hitelli 
gence  and  an  invincible  courage.     From  hatred  ot 
restraint,  and  love  of  a  wild  and  adventurous  inde- 
pendence, they  encountered  privations  and  dangers 
scarcely  less  than  those  to  which  the  Jesuit  exposed 
himself  from  motives  widely  different,  —  he  fioin 
religious  zeal,  charity,  and  the  hope  of  Paradise ; 
they  simply  because  they  liked  it.     Some  of  the 
best  families  of  Canada  claim  descent  from  this 
vigorous  and  hardy  stock. 

1  See  Ferland,  Nota  %ur  let  Regutra  de  N.  D.  de  Quibee,  80, 
Nicollet,  etpeciallj,  wm  a  remarkable  man.    As  early  aa   1639,  he 
Mcended  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  crcsed  to  the  water*  (t 
the  MiMMBippi.    Thi.  WM  flnt  •hewn  by  the  reBearehei  of  Mr.  S.ui 
See  his  Ducovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mun-ippi  Valley,  XX. 
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DB    LA  PeltrIE. 

Quebec,  as  wc  have  seen,  had  a  seminarv,  a 
hospital,  and  a  convent,  before  it  had  a  popuhiti  m. 
It  wdl  be  weU  to  observe  the  origin  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Jesuits  from  tlie  fii-st  had  cherished  the 
p '>n  of  a  seminary  for  Huron  boys  at  Quebec. 
Ihe  Governor  and  the  Companv  favored  the  de- 
sign; since  not  only  would  it  be  an  efficient  means 
oi  spreadmg  the  Faith  and  attaching  the  tribe  to 
the  French  interest,  but  the  children  would  be 
pledges  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  parents,  and 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  missionaries  and  traders 
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in  the  Indian  to^vn8.'  In  the  summor  of  1H36, 
Father  Daniel,  desrondiiif?  from  the  Huron  country, 
worn,  emaciated,  his  cassock  patched  and  tattered, 
and  his  shirt  in  rags,  brou<;ht  with  him  a  boy,  to 
wliom  two  others  were  soon  ad(U'd;  and  through 
the  intlueuce  of  the  inter])reter,  Nicollet,  the  num- 
ber was  afterwards  increased  by  several  more.  One 
of  them  ran  away,  two  ate  themselves  to  dcjith. 
a  fonrth  was  carried  iiome  by  his  father,  while 
three  of  those  remaininj^  stole  a  canoe,  loaded  it 
with  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and 
e8cai)ed  in  triumph  with  their  ])hmder." 

The  bef^iiniinj;  was  not  ho])efid ;  but  the  Jesuits 
persevered,  and  at  length  established  their  seminiiry 
on  a  fii-ra  basis.  Tlie  Manpiis  de  Gamache  hiul 
given  the  Society  six  thousand  crowns  for  founding 
a  college  at  Quebec.  In  \M1,  a  year  before  the 
building  of  Harvard  College,  the  Jesuits  began  u 
wooden  structure  in  the  rear  of  the  fort ;  and  here, 
within  one  inclosure,  was  the  Huron  seminary  and 
the  colli'ge  for  French  boys. 

Mcanwiiile  the  female  children  of  both  races 
were  without  instructors;  but  a  remedy  was  at 
hand.  At  Alen9on,  in  1603,  was  bora  Marie  Made- 
leine de  Chauvigny,  a  scion  of  the  haute  nohltm 
of  Normandy.  Seventeen  years  later  she  was  a 
young  lady,  abundantly  wilful  and  superabuudiuitly 
enthusiastic,  —  one  who,  in  other  circumst:ni(  es, 
might  perhaps  have  made   a  romantic  clopiinent 

I  "  M.  de  Moiitmagny  cr-Knoit  bien  I'iniportance  de  ce  Seininaire  i-oai 
U  gloJre  <le  Nostre  Seij?neur,  et  pour  le  Commerce  de  ces  Messieur-  "- 
Relation,  1637,  aO'J  (Cramoisy). 

«  Le  Jeuue.  Kelalion,  1637.  66-69.     Ibid.,  ReJatton,  1638  23. 
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and  H  nt/snlHanceJ     But  her  impressible  and  nnUn  ' 
nature  was    uhsorbfnl  iu  other  objects.     Uclif^Um 
and  its  ministers  imsscssed  her  wholly,  and  all  her 
enthusiasm   was   spent   on    works  of  charity  and 
devotion,     ller   father,   passion^frly   foud  of  her 
resisted  her  inclination  for  the  cloister,  and  sought 
to  wean  her  back  to  the  worl.l  ;  but  she  escaped 
from  the  chateau  to  a  nei^^hhorin-  convent,  where 
fihe  resolved  to  remain.     H.-r  father  followod   ear- 
ned her  home,  and  en-a-ed  hn    m  a    Kmid  of 
fetes  and  hunting  parties,  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  found  herself  surprised  into  u  l-ctrothal  to  M. 
de  la  Peltrie,  a  young  gentleman  i,f  rank  and  ch'ir^ 
acter.     The  marriage   jjroved   a   happy  one,  and 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  with  an  excellent  grace  bore 
her  part  in  the  world  she  had  wished  to  reno'imce 
After  a  union  of  iive  years,  her  husband  died,  and 
she  was  left  a  widow  and  childless  at  the  acre  of 
tuenty-two.     She  returned  to  the  religious  ardors 
of  her  girlhood,   agam  gave  all  her  thoughts  to 
devotion  and  charity,  and  again  resolved  to  be  a 
nun.     She  had   heard  of  Canada ;    and  when  Le 
Jeimc's  first   lielatlona  appeared,  she  read   them 
with  avidity.     "  Alas !  "  wrote  the  Father,  "  is  there 
no  charitable  and  virtuous  lady  who  wUl  come  to 
this  country  to  gather  up  the  blood  of  Christ  by 
teaching   His    word    to   the    little    Indian   gkl's?^ 

or2J^"Z^  *  ''°'"*™o  "^  ''*''  ^*^^"  "*  *  '»*«••  I^""*!.  °f  ''W^h  *  photo- 
graph  ,.  before  n.e.     She  h«  •  semi-religio,,,  ,l„vs.  hnnd*  el«id^ 

prayer  large  dark  eyes,  a  smiling  and  mischievous  mouth,  and  a  &cfl 
omewhat  pretty  and  very  ooquettis...     An  engraving  from  the  portoS 
^  prefixed  to  the  "  Notice  Biographique  de  Madame  de  la  PelSe  'TS, 
t  rnduies  de  Quebec,  I.  348. 
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His  appeal  found  a  prompt  and  vehement  lespousp 
from  the  breast  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  Thenco 
forth  she  thought  of  nothing  but  Canada.  In  the 
midst  of  her  zeal,  a  fever  seized  her.  The  physi- 
cians despaired  ;  but,  at  the  height  of  the  disousp. 
the  patient  made  a  vow  to  St.  Joseph,  that,  should 
God  restore  her  to  health,  she  would  build  a  hou*'^ 
in  honor  of  llim  in  Canada,  and  give  her  life  and 
her  wealth  to  the  instruction  of  Indian  girls.  Ou 
the  following  morning,  say  her  biographers,  the 
fever  had  left  her. 

Meanwhile  her  relatives,  or  those  of  her  husband. 
had  confii-med  her  pious  pui-poses  by  attempting  to 
thwart  them.  They  pronounced  her  a  romantic  vis- 
ionary, incompetent  to  the  charge  of  her  property. 
Her  father,  too,  whose  fondness  for  her  increased 
with  his  advancing  age,  en  i-uted  her  to  remain 
with  him  while  he  lived,  and  to  defer  the  execution 
of  her  plans  till  he  should  be  laid  in  his  grave. 
From  entreaties  he  passed  to  commands,  and  at 
length  threatened  to  disinherit  her,  if  she  persisted, 
The  virtue  of  obedience,  for  which  she  is  extolled 
by  her  clerical  biographers,  however  abundanlly 
exhibited  in  respect  to  those  who  held  charge  of 
her  conscience,  was  singularly  w  aiting  towards  the 
parent  who,  in  the  way  of  Nature,  had  the  best 
claim  to  its  exercise;  and  Madame  de  la  reltrie 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  go  to  Canada,  iior 
father,  on  1  is  part,  was  urgent  that  she  should  many 
again.    On  this  she  took  counsel  of  a  Jesuit,*  wiin. 

»  'Tartage'e  ainsi  entre  I'amour  filial  e^  la  religion,  en  prole  aux  piuc 
poignnntes  anf;()is8e8.  elle  s'li'lressa  k  un  religieux  ile  la  Compasr.u   i-' 
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»  having  seriously  reflected  before  God,"  suggested 
a  device,  which  to  the  heretical  mind  is  a  little 
startlmg,  but  which  commended  itself  to  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie  as  fitted  at  once  to  soothe  the  troubled 
s])irit  of  her  father,  and  to  save  her  from  the  sin 
involved  in  the  abandonment  of  her  pious  designs. 
Among  her  acquaintance  was  M.  de  Bemieres, 
a  gentleman  of  high  rank,  great  wealth,  and  zeal- 
ous devotion.      She  wrote  to  him,  explained  the 
situation,  and  requested  him  to  feign  a  marriage 
with  her.     His  sense  of  honor  recoiled :  moreover, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal,  he  had  made  a  vow  of 
chastity,  and  an  apparent  breach  of  it  would  cause 
scandal.     He  consulted  his  spiritual  director  and 
a  few  intimate  friends.     All  agreed  that  the  glory 
of  God  was  concerned,  and  that  it  behooved  him 
to  accept  the  somewhat  singular  overtures  of  the 
young  widow,'  and  request  her  hand  from  her  fa- 
ther.   M.  de  ChauWgny,  who  greatly  esteemed  Ber 
meres,  was  delighted ;  and  his  delight  was  raised 
to  transport  at  the  dutiful  and  modest  acquiescence 
of  his  daughter."     A  betrothal  took  place  ;  all  was 

ifmt,  dont  elle  connaissait  la  prudence  consoinm(<e,  et  le  supplia  de 
icda.rer  de  ses  lumitre,.  Ce  reliKieux,  aprh«  y  avoir  sorieusemeat 
n'fleelu  devant  Dieu,  lui  repondit  qu'il  croyait  avoir  trouvc  un  moyen  de 
tout  concilier." -  Casgrain,  Vie  de  Marie  de  I'lmaruaHon.  243. 

Knfln  aprfes  avoir  longtemps  implore  les  lumicres  du  ciel  :1  remit 
toHte  I'affaire  entre  les  mains  de  son  directeur  et  de  quelqueH  amis  intimea. 
louH,  d  uu  commun  accord,  lui  dcclarfcrent  que  la  gloire  de  Uieu  y  etait 
imcresa^,  et  qu'il  devait  accepter."  —  Ibid.,  244. 

'  "  The  prudent  young  widow  answered  him  with  much  resr^ct  and 
mcJeety,  that,  as  she  knew  M.  de  Bemieres  to  be  a  favorite  wiUi  him 
We  also  preferred  him  to  all  others."  ' 

The  above  is  from  a  letter  of  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  translated  by 
u  ,       ^^'  '^'""""*'  «*■  ^'"*  Ursuline  convent  of  Quebec,  in  her  Liji  of 
M„d,u,ie  de  la  Pdtrie,  41.     C(mipare  Us  Ursulines  de  Quebec.  10.  .Uid  the 
^lutice  Biographique  "  in  the  same  volume. 
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harmony,  and  for  a  time  no  more  was  said  of  dis 
inheritinf^  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  or  putting  her  m 
wanlshi]). 

Bcrnieres's  scru])les  returned.  Divided  between 
honor  and  conscience,  he  postponed  the  marriaj^c, 
until  at  Icnf^th  M.  de  Chauvigny  conceived  mis- 
givings, and  again  began  to  speak  of  disinheriting 
his  daughter,  unless  the  engagement  was  fullillod.' 
Bernieres  yielded,  and  went  with  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  to  considfthe  most  eminent  divines."'  A 
sham  marriage  took  place,  and  she  and  her  accom- 
plice a])peared  in  public  as  man  and  wife,  lier 
relatives,  however,  had  already  renewed  then-  at- 
tempts to  deprive  her  of  the  control  of  her  pro[)- 
erty.  A  suit,  of  what  nature  does  not  appear,  h;id 
been  decided  against  her  at  Caen,  and  she  had 
appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Normandy,  llc-r 
lawyers  were  in  despair;  but,  as  her  biographer 
justly  observes,  "  the  saints  have  resources  which 
others  have  not."  A  vow  to  St.  Joseph  secured 
his  intercession  and  gained  her  case.  Another 
thought  now  filled  her  with  agitation.  Her  jjlans 
were  laid,  and  the  time  of  action  drew  near.  How 
could  she  endure  the  distress  of  her  father,  when 
he  learned  that  she  had  deluded  him  with  a  false 

•  "  Our  Tirtuous  widow  did  not  lose  courage.  As  she  had  given  her 
confldeiif'e  to  M.  do  RernicreB,  fdie  informed  liira  of  all  that  passed,  while 
rhe  flattered  her  tiitlier  ea'-h  day,  telling  him  that  this  nobleman  wii,-  tiw 
honnnible  to  fail  in  keeping  his  word."  —  St.  Thomas,  Life  of  MtuJamt  Jt 
la  Peltrif.  42. 

■i  "He"  (Hernit'Tes)  "went  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  frirnd, 
where  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other,  and  consult- 
ing the  most  eminent  divines  on  the  means  of  effecting  tliis  pretended 
marriage."  —  //nV/.,  43. 
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marriage,  and  that  she  and  all  that  was  hers  were 
bound  for  the  wilderness  of  Canada  ?  Happily  for 
him  he  fell  ill,  and  died  in  ignorance  of  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him.' 

Whatever  may  be   thought   of  the   quality   ol' 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie's  devotion,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  sincerity  or  its  .u-dor;  and 
)^t  one  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  her  the  signs  of 
that  restless  longing  for  edat,  which,  with  some 
^•ornen,i8  a  ruling  passion.     When,  in  companv 
mth  Bernieres,  she  passed  from  Alen9on  to  Tours' 
and  irom  Tours  to  Paris,  an  object' of  attention 
0  nuns,  priests,  and  prelates,  -  when  the  Queen 
herself  summoned  her  to  an  interview,  _  it  niav 
be  that  the  profound  contentment  of  soul  ascribed 
to  her  had  its  origin  in  sources  not  exdusivelv  of 
the  spmt.     At  Tours,  she  repaired  to  the  Ursiiine 
convent.     The  Superior  and  all  the  nuns  met  her 

-ion  du  ciel.  nous  Pouvon7rlp3    .!le  "uVsTvaret^^.r  '7' 

Smprieing  «a  it  may  appear,  the  book  from  which  the  above  i.  taken 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  cloister,  and,  separating 
into  two  rows  as  she  appeared,  sang  the  Vtm 
Creator,  while  the  bell  of  the  monastery  sound<  a 
its  loudest  peal.  Then  they  led  her  in  triumi)h  tn 
their  church,  sang  Te  Uenm,  and,  while  the  liou- 
ored  guest  knelt  before  the  altar,  all  the  sisterho.).; 
knelt  around  her  in  a  semicircle.  Their  heut- 
beat  high  within  them.  That  day  they  were  to 
know  who  of  their  number  were  chosen  for  the  new 
convent  of  Quebec,  of  which  Madame  de  la  Peltrie 
was  to  be  the  foundress ;  and  when  their  devotions 
were  over,  they  flung  themselves  at  her  feet,  eu(  li 
begging  Avith  tears  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  hi  r. 
Aloof  from  this  throng  of  enthusiastic  suppliants 
stood  a  young  nun,  Marie  de  St.  Bernard,  too  tin)id 
and  too  modest  to  ask  the  boon  for  which  her  fer- 
vent heart  was  longing.  It  was  granted  without 
asking.     This  delicate  gurl  was  chosen,  and  chosen 

wisely.* 

There  was  another  nun  who  stood  apart,  silent 
and  motionless,  — a  stately  figure,  with  features 
strongly  marked  and  perhaps  somewhat  masdi- 
line;**  but,  if  so,  they  belied  her,  for  Marie  de 
rincaraation  was  a  woman  to  the  core.  For  her 
there  was  no  need  of  entreaties;  for  she  knew  tiiat 

1  Casjfrain,  Vie  Je  Marie  de  l' Im-nrnation.  271-273.  There  is  a  i  mg 
account  of  Marie  ile  St.  Bernard,  by  Uagueneau,  in  the  liehuion  ot  1  .')2. 
Here  it  is  said  tliat  bIic  uliowed  an  unaccountjible  imliHierenr*'  ■>  to 
whether  she  went  to  Canada  or  not,  which,  liowever,  was  followed  t  v  an 
ardent  desire  to  ^o. 

'^  There  Is  an  engrayed  portrait  of  her,  taken  gome  years  la 
which  a  photograph  is  Iwfore  me.  When  she  waa  "  in  the  worl' 
stately  proiwrtions  are  said  to  have  attracted  general  attention 
family  name  was  Marie  Guyard.  She  waa  bom  on  the  eightoc 
October.  15W. 
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the  Jesuits  had  made  her  their  choice,  as  Supe- 
nor   of  the  new  convent.      She  was  born,  forty 
vears  before,  at  ^J  ours,  of  a  good  hourcjeols  family 
As  she  grew  up   towards  maturity,  her  qualities 
soon  declared    themselves.      She   had    uncommon 
talents  and  strong  religious  susceptibilities,  joined 
to  a  Mvid  imagination, —  an  dliance  not  always 
desmible  under  a  form  of  faith  where  both  are 
excited  by  stimulants  so  many  and  so   powerfiU 
Like  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  she  married,  at  the 
desire  ot  her  parents,  in  her  eighteenth  year.     'I'he 
murriage   was  not  happy.      Her  biographers   say 
that  there  was  no  fault  on  either  side.    Apparently, 
It  was  a  severe  case  of  "incompatibility."      She 
sought  her  consolation  in  the  churches;  aAd,  kneel- 
ing in  dim  chapels,  held  communings  with  Christ 
and  the  angels.     At  the  end  of  two  vears  her  hus- 
band died,  leaving  her  with  an  infant  son.     She 
gave  him  to  the  charg.)  of  her  sister,  abandoned 
herself  to  solitude  and  meditation,  and  became  a 
mystic  of  the  intense  and  passional  school.     Yet 
a  strong  maternal  instinct  battled  painfully  in  hor 
breast  with  a  sense  of  religious  vocation.     Dreams, 
^^slons,  interior  voices,  ecstasies,  revulsions,  periods' 
of  rapture  and  periods  of  deep  dejection,  made  up 
the  agitated  tissue  of  her  life.     She  fasted,  wore 
haircloth,  scourged  herself,  washed  dishes  among 
the  servimts,  and  did  their  most  menial  work.     She 
heard,  in   a   trance,   a  m.iraculous  voice.     It  was 
that  of  Christ,  promising  to  become   her  spouse. 
Months  and  years  passed,  full  of  troubled  hopes 
-d  fears,  when  again  the  voice  sounded  in  her 
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ear,  with  assurance  that  the  promise  was  fulfillt d. 
and  that  she  was  indeed  his  bride.  Now  eusu(vl 
phenomena  which  are  not  infrociuent  amonj;  Ilo- 
man  Catholic  female  devotees,  wlicn  unmarried.  ..r 
married  unhappily,  and  which  have  their  source 
in  the  necessities  of  a  woman's  nature.  To  li'  r 
excited  thought,  her  divine  spouse  became  a  liviui,' 
presfuce  ;  and  her  language  to  him,  as  recorded 
by  herself,  is  that  of  the  most  intense  passion.  She 
went  to  prayer,  agitated  and  tremulous,  as  if  to  a 
meeting  with  an  earthly  lover.  "  O  my  Love ! "  .>he 
exclaimed,  "when  shall  I  embrace  you?  Have 
you  no  pit}'  on  me  in  the  torments  that  I  sutler ! 
Alas!  alas!  my  Love,  my  Beauty,  my  Life!  inste.td 
of  healing  my  pam,  you  take  pleasiu-e  in  it.  Come. 
let  me  embrace  you,  and  die  in  yoiu:  sacred  arms ! " 
And  again  she  writes :  "  Then,  as  I  was  spent  with 
fatigue,  I  was  forced  to  say,  'My  divine  Love. 
since  you  wish  me  to  live,  I  pray  you  let  me  re.^t 
a  little,  that  I  may  the  better  serve  you';  and  I 
promised  him  that  afterward  I  would  suffer  m\  self 
to  consume  in  his  chaste  and  divine  embraces." ' 

1  "AUant  k  I'oraison,  je  tresgaillois  en  moi-meme,  et  diaois:  Alloni 
dans  la  solitude,  mon  cher  amour,  afln  que  je  vous  embrasse  h.  moii  aise, 
et  que,  respirant  mon  ame  en  tous,  elle  ne  soit  plus  que  vous-menu'  par 
union  d 'amour.  .  .  .  Puis,  mon  corps  o'tant  brise  de  lati^ues,  j'etois  urn 
trainte  de  dire  :  Men  divin  amour,  je  vous  prie  de  me  laisser  prcmlri'  im 
peu  de  repos,  afin  que  je  puisse  mieux  vous  servir,  puisque  vous  v  ulez 
que  je  vive.  .  .  .  Je  le  priois  de  me  laisser  agir ;  lul  promettant  de  iix 
laisser  aprfes  eela  consumer  dans  ses  cliastes  et  divins  embrassiinon? 
.  .  O  amour!  quand  vous  embra«serai-je ?  N'avez-vous  point  iiti'ie 
moi  dang  le  tourment  que  je  souffre  ?  helaa !  helas !  mon  amour,  mi 
beaut6,  ma  vie !  au  lieu  de  me  gu'irir,  vous  vous  plaisez  k  mes  nwnx 
Venez  done  que  je  vous  embrasse,  et  que  je  meure  entre  vos  bras 
lacr^z ! " 

The  above  paasaires.  from  various  pages  of  her  journal,  will  sufflw, 
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P-,j.,e  to  any  i,«e.f  w..h  high  .e,igi„."'7.r 

-.1  misc.,..     He.  bi„g..,.he.   t  h   uftt  t  ^ 
b    .™e  a  prey  to  dejection,  and  tho,,,,,t    rf  i^ 
aflity,  despair,  estrangement  from   fi 
.„.a„,id     Hae,va„Wj:. 

dS    e  "   ""^   "^  '•^''S''"'-      Ji-^'-«i".       .o- 

a  .ep.,g,.a„cc    to   the    holy    „,.u.      lU-r   ol,l   Zt 

though  they  give  but  an  inadeauate  i(l^«  <.f  fi 

'-ii'  of  Marie  de  I'Incarnation   sl„,i,i,i      .  ?  ''"'•U-vix,  ,n  his 

(a«>,'ra,n,  refrains  from  uuotini.  th^, .    ,,  "'  ;*^^*^"'  '""Hrni.luT,  thi-  Ahlxi 

'icavoreJ  at  Quebec  in  18h4  ^     7       '"  ' ''"•  •'''•"-  ''^  /•/,„•„, „„,,o„ 

nation  also  had  mvlt.nl  „?  "'  '"^  P"I>ils  of  Marie  de  I'lncar- 

«*  it  wa,  thought  .4    '"' '*'"^  overheard,  she  nearly  lost  her  character 
"      ■ "'  '"^  ^'"^  apo.trophi2i„g  an  earthly  lortr. 
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favorite  confessor,  her  orurlc,  guide,  and  comforter, 
had  lately  been  taken  from  her  by  promotion  m 
the  Church,  —  which  may  serve  to  explain  lur 
dejection ;  and  the  new  one,  jealous  of  his  prede- 
cessor, told  her  that  all  his  counsels  had  bem 
visionary  and  danj^erous  to  her  soul.  Ha\inff  over 
whelmed  her  with  this  announcement,  he  left  h<  i. 
apparently  out  of  patience  with  her  refractor)  ami 
gloomy  mood  ;  and  she  remained  for  several  months 
deprived  of  spiritual  guidiince.*  Two  years  elaps(  d 
before  her  mind  recovered  its  tone,  when  she  soiurd 
once  more  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  imaginative 
devotion. 

Marie  de  1' Incarnation,  we  liave  seen,  was  unre- 
lenting in  every  practice  of  humiliation;  dressed 
in  mean  attire,  did  the  servants'  work,  nursed  sic  k 
beggars,  and,  in  her  meditations,  taxed  her  briiu 
with  metaphysical  processes  of  self-annihilation. 
And  yet,  when  one  reads  her  '^  Spuitual  Letters.' 
the  conviction  of  an  enormous  spiritual  pride  in  ihe 
writer  can  hardly  bo  repressed.  She  aspirrfl  to 
that  inner  circle  of  the  ftiithful,  that  aris.ocrucy  of 
devotion,  wliich,  while  the  common  herd  of  Chris- 
tians are  busied  with  the  duties  of  life,  esche\\  s  the 
visible  and  the  present,  and  claims  to  live  onl\  for 
God.  In  her  strong  maternal  affection  slu-  siw 
a  lure  to  divert  her  from  the  path  of  perfect  siuit- 
ship.  Love  for  her  child  long  witliheld  her  tVoiu 
becoming  a  nun  ;  but  at  last,  fortified  by  her  khi- 
fessor,  she  left  him  to  his  fate,  took  the  vows,  and 
immured  herself  with  the  I'rsulines  of  Tours.     The 

»  Caegrain.  19f>-l!t7 
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boy,  frenzied  by  his  desertion,  and  ur^ed  ou  by 
indignant  relatives,  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
made  his  way  mto  the  refectory  of  the  convent 
screaming  to  the  horrified  nuns  to  give  him  buck 
his  mother..    As  he  grew   ohk^r,  h^r  anxiety    n 

tliat  he  had  fallen  into  bad  companv,  had  loft  the 
relative  who  had  sheltered  him!  and  run  off,  io 
one   knew  whither.     The  wretched   mother,  torn 
Hith  anguish,  hastened  for  consolation  to  her  con- 
fessor, wlio  met  her  with  stern  upbraidings.     Yet 
even  m  this  her  intensest  ordeal,  her  enthusiasm' 
and  her  native  fortitude  enabled  her  to  maintain  a 
ambiance  of  calmness,  till  she  learned  that  the  boy 
tiud  been  found  and  brought  back. 

Strange   as   it   may  seem,   this   woman,    whose 
habitual  state  was  one  of  mistical  abstraction,  was 
y-ted   to    a  rare  degree  with    the  faculties  most 
useful  in  the  practical    affairs  of  life.     She   had 
silent  several  years  in  the  house  of  her  brothei-m- 
iaNv.     Here,  on  the  one  hand,  her  vigils,  visions, 
and  penances  set  utterly  at  nought  the  order  of  a 
>vc'lI-govenied  family;  while,  on  the  other,  she  made 
amends  to  her  impatient  relative  by  able  and  effi. 
cu;nt  aid  in  the  conduct  of  his  puWic  and  private 
att.  irs.     Her  biographers  saj ,  and  doubtless  ^^ith 
ru  h    that   her   heart  was   far  away  from   these 
mundane  interests ;  yet  her  talent  for  business  was 
not  the  less  displayed.     Uer  spiritual  guides  were 
aware  o    it,  and  saw  clearly  that  gifts  so  useful  to 
the  world  might  be  made  equally  useful  to  th« 
-i^uren.     Ueuce  it  was  that  she  was  chosen  Supe 
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rior  of  the  convent  which  Madame  de  la  Peltric 
was  about  to  endow  at  Quebec' 

Yet  it  was  from  heaven  itself  that  Marie  de 
rincamation  received  her  first  "  vocation  "  to  Can- 
ada.    The  miracle  was  in  this  wise. 

In.  a  dream  she  beheld  a  lady  unknown  to  her. 
She  took  her  hand;  and  the  two  journeyed  together 
•westward,  towards  the  sea.  Tjiey  soon  met  one 
of  the  Apostles,  clothed  all  in  white,  who,  with  ;i 
wave  of  his  hand,  directed  them  on  their  way. 
They  now  entered  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  mag- 
nificence. Beneath  their  feet  was  a  pavement  of 
squares  of  white  marble,  spotted  with  vermilioi!, 
and  intersected  with  lines  of  vivid  scarlet;  and 
all  around  stood  monasteries  of  matchless  arcliittc- 
ture.  But  the  two  travellers,  without  stopping  to 
admire,  moved  swiftly  on  till  they  beheld  the  Virgin 
seated  with  her  Infant  Son  on  a  small  temi)le  of 
white  marble,  which  served  her  as  a  throne.  She 
seemed  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  of  a 
"  ravishing  beauty."  Her  head  was  turned  aside ; 
she  was  gazing  fixedly  on  a  wild  waste  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  half  concealed  in  mist.  Marie 
de  rincamation  approached  with  outstretched  arms, 
adorinc'.  The  vision  bent  towards  her,  and,  smiling, 
kissed  her  three  times ;  whereupon,  in  a  rapture. 
the  dreamer  awoke.' 

I  The  combination  of  religious  enthuslMin,  however  extraragant  ••uid 
vUionary,  with  a  talent  for  busineM,  is  not  very  rare.  Nearly  all  the 
founders  of  monastic  (.)r<ler9  are  exiiniples  of  it. 

a  Marie  de  rincamation  recounts  this  dream  at  great  length  in  lier 
letters  and  Casgrain  copies  the  whoto.  verbatim,  u  a  rerelation  trotr 
God. 
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She  told  the  vision  to  Father  Dinet,  a  Jesuit  of 
Tours.     He  was  at  no  loss  for  an  interpretation. 
1  be  land  of  mists  and  mountains  was  Canada,  and 
thither  the  Vir-in  called   her.     Yet  one  mvstorv 
remained  unsolved.     Who  was  the  unknown  com- 
paiiion  of  her  dream  ?     Several  vears  had  passed, 
and   signs   from   heaven   and   unvard    voices    had 
raised  to  an  mtense  fei-vor  Iier  zeal  for  lier  new 
vocation  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie  on  her  ^isit  to  the  convent  at  Tours 
and  recognized,  on  the  instant,  the  lady  of  her 
uocturnul  vision.     No  one  can  he  surprised  at  this 
who  has  considered  with  the  slightost  attention  the 
phenomena  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,    1639,   Madame  de   la 
leltne,  Mane  de  ITncarnatiou,  Marie  de  St    Ber- 
nard   and  another  Ursuline,  embarked  at  Dieppe 
ior  Canada.     In  the  ship  were  also  three  vouL 
hospital  nuns,  sent  out  to  found  at  Quebec  a  Ilotel- 
Dieu  endowed  by  the  famous  niece  of  Richelieu, 
the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon.'     Here,  too,  were  the 
Jesuits   Chaumonot   and   Poncet,  on   the   wav   to 
theu:  mission,  together  with  Father  Vimont,  who 
was  to  succeed  Le  Jeune  in  his  post  of  Superior, 
lo  the  nuns,  pale  from  their  cloistered  seclusion 
there  was  a  strange  and  startling  novem-  in  this 
new  world  of  life  and  action,- the  ship,'the  saU- 
ors,  the  shouts  of  command,  the  flapping  of  sails, 
the  salt  wind,  and  the  boisterous  sea.     The  vovage 
^as  long  and  tedious.     Sometimes  thev  lay  in  their 
berths,  sea-sick  and  woe-begone ;  sometimes  they 

»  Juchereau  Hiaioire de rilHtHDlcu  at  Q,uf!jrc  4 
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sang  in  clioir  on  deck,  or  heard  mass  in  the  cabin 
Once,  on  a  misty  morning,  a  wild  cry  of  alarm 
startled  crew  and  passengers  alike.  A  huge  ice- 
berg was  drifting  close  upon  them.  The  peril  wa- 
extreme.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  clung  to  Mari^^ 
de  I'Incamation,  who  stood  perfectly  calm,  and 
gathered  her  go\vn  about  her  feet  that  she  might 
drown  with  decency.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  they  were  saved  by  a  vow  to  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph.  Vimont  offered  it  in  behalf  of  all 
the  company,  and  the  ship  glided  into  the  open  sea 
unharmed. 

They  arrived  at  Tadoussac  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July ;  and  the  nuns  ascended  to  Quebec  in  a  small 
craft  deeply  laden  with  salted  codfish,  on  which, 
uncooked,  they  subsisted  until  the  first  of  August, 
when  they  reached  their  destination.  Camion 
roared  welcome  from  the  fort  and  batteries;  all 
labor  ceased;  the  storehouses  were  closed;  and 
the  zealous  Montmagny,  with  a  train  of  priests  and 
soldiers,  met  the  new-comers  at  the  landing.  All 
the  nuns  fell  prostrate,  and  kissed  the  sacred  soil 
of  Canada.^  They  heard  mass  at  the  church, 
dined  at  the  fort,  and  presently  set  forth  to  visit 
the  new  settlement  of  Sillery,  four  miles   above 

Quebec. 

Noel  Bnilaxt  de  Sillery,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who 
had  once  filled  the  highest  offices  under  the  Queen 
Marie  de  Medicis,  had  now  severed  his  connection 

1  Juchereau,  U ;  Le  Clerc.  H.  83 ;  Ragueneau,  Fie  de  C^M«e  deS(. 
Aumutin,  "Eputre  dddicatoire ; "  Le  Jeune,  iWoriiw.  1689.  Chap  U.. 
cSHeToli.  Vie  de  Marie  de  /'/ncamarion.  264 ;  "Act.  de  BecepUon,  in 
Le$  UnuUnee  de  Qtiibec,  I.  21. 
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with  his  Order,  renounced  the  world,  and  become  a 
priest.     He  devoted  his  vast  revenues  — for  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  Pope  had  freed  him  from  his  vow 
of  poverty —  to  the  founding  of  rehgious  cstablish- 
ments.'     Among  other  endowments,  he  hud  placed 
an  ample  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
formation  of  a  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  at 
the  spot  which  stiU  bears  his  name.     On  the  strand 
of  Sillery,  between  the  river  and  the  woody  heights 
behind,  were  clustered  the  small  log-cabins  of  a 
number  of  Algonquin  converts,  together   with    a 
church,  a  mission-house,  and  an  infumary,  —  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  palisade.     It  was  to  this 
place  that  the  six  nuns  were  now  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits.    The  scene  delighted  and  editied  them  ; 
and,  m  the  transports  of  their  zeal,  they  seized  and 
kissed  eveiy  female  Indian  child  on  whom  they 
could  lay  hands,  "without  minding,"  says  Father 
Le   Jeune,    "whether    they   were    dirty    or   not." 
"Love   and   charity,"  he   adds,  "triumphed   over 
every  human  consideration."'' 

The  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  soon  after  took  up 
tbeu-  abode  at  Sillery,  whence  they  removed  to 
a  house  built  for  them  at  Quebec  by  their  found- 
ress, the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon.  The  Ursulines, 
in  the  absence  of  better  quarters,  were  lodged  at 
first  in  a  small  wooden  tenement  under  the  rock  of 

•See  I7e  ck  I'lUustre  Serviteur  de  Dieu  Nod  Brulart  de  Sillery;  alio 
«wfe»  tt  Recherche$  Biographiques  sur  U  Chevalier  Nod  Brulart  de  SUlery, 
and  ieveral  documente  in  Martin's  translation  of  Bressani,  Appendix  IV.' 
"...  una  prendre  garde  si  ces  petite  enfans  saurageg  estoient  iiies 
ou  nun ;  .  .  .  la  I07  d'amour  et  de  charite'  remportoit  par  desaua  tontet 
tea  congiderations  hxaaainea."  —  Relation  1689,  26  (Cramoisy). 
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Quebec,  at  tli'3  brink  of  the  river.  Here  they  were 
soon  beset  with  such  a  host  of  children,  that  the 
floor  of  their  wretched  tenement  was  covered  with 
beds,  and  their  toil  had  no  respite.  Then  came 
the  small-pox,  carrying  death  and  terror  among  the 
neighboring  Indians.  These  thronged  to  Quebec 
in  misery  and  desperation,  begging  succor  from  the 
French.  The  labors  both  of  the  Ursulines  and 
of  the  hospital  nuns  were  prodigious.  In  the  in- 
fected air  of  theu*  miserable  hovels,  where  sick  and 
dying  savages  covered  the  floor,  and  were  packed 
one  above  another  in  berths,  —  amid  all  that  is 
most  distressing  and  most  revolting,  with  little  food 
and  less  sleep,  these  women  passed  the  rough  be- 
ginnmg  of  their  new  life.  Several  of  them  fell  ill. 
But  the  excess  of  the  evil  at  length  brought  reUef ; 
for  so  many  of  the  Indians  died  in  these  pest-houses 
that  the  survivors  shunned  them  in  horror. 

But  how  did  these  women  bear  themselves  amid 
toils  so  arduous?  A  pleasant  record  has  come 
do\vn  to  us  of  one  of  them,  —  that  fair  and  deli- 
cate girl,  Marie  de  St.  Bernard,  called,  in  the  con- 
vent. Sister  St.  Joseph,  who  had  been  chosen  at 
Tours  as  the  companion  of  Marie  de  I'lncarnatiou. 
Another  Ursuline,  writing  at  a  period  when  the 
severity  of  their  labors  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
says,  "Her  disposition  is  charming.  In  our  times 
of  recreation,  she  often  makes  us  cry  with  laugh- 
ing :  it  would  be  hard  to  be  melancholy  when  she 


IS  near. 


"1 


1  Loire  de  la  Mire  <S*«  Claire  b  une  de  ses  Soeurs  Umdines  de  Paris. 
Quebec,  2  Sept.,  1640.  —  See  £es  Ursulines  de  Quebec,  I.  88 
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their  pupils  took  possession  of  a  massive  convTni 
of  stone,  buiJ,  for  them  on  the  site  which  they  sffl 
occupy.     Money  had  failed  before  the  work    va^ 
done  and  the  interior  was  as  unfinished  as  a  bain  ■ 
Beside  tihe  cloister  stood  a  large  ash-tree;  and^t 
stands  there  still.      Beneath  its   shade,  siy^  the 
convent  tradition,  Maiie  de  llncumation  Jd  her 
auns  mstructed  the  Indian  chUdren  in  the  traths 
of^lvation ;  but  it  might  seem  rash  to  afBrm  that 
then-  teachings  were  always  either  wise  or  useful 

reaied  their  pupils  m  so  chaste  a  horror  of  the 
her  sex,  that  a  little  girl,  whom  a  r-.n  had  play- 

fully  taken  by  the  hand,  ran  crying    .  a  bowl  of 

water  to  wash  off  the  unhaUowed  hifluence.» 
Aow  and  henceforward  one  fig„e  stands  nobly 

conspicuous  in  this  devoted  sisterhood.  Marie  de 
1  Incarnation,  no  bnger  lost  in  the  vagaries  of  an 
msaue  mysticism,  but  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
Christian  chanty  and  the  responsibilities  of  an 
arduous  post,  displays  an  ability,  a  fortitude,  and 
an  eamestaess  which  command  respect  and  admi- 
rahon.  Her  mental  intoxication  had  ceased,  or 
recurred  only  .ntervals;  and  false  excitements 
no  longer  sustained  her.  She  was  racked  ,vith 
constant  anxieties  about  her  son,  and  was  often  in 

Vimont,  Relation,  1642.  112  (Cramoisyj.  ' 
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a  condition  described     /  her  biographers  as  a  '•  .U- 
privation  of  all  spiritual  consolations."     Her  posi- 
tion was  a  very  difficult  one.     She  herself  speaks 
of  her  life  as  a  succession  of  crosses  and  humilia- 
tions.    Some  of  these  were  due  to  ^ladarae  de  1;. 
Peltrie,  who,  in  a  freak  of  enthusiasm,  abandoned 
her  Ursulines  for  a  time,  as  we  shall  presently  sec, 
leaving  them  in  the  utmost  destitution.    There  wer.? 
dissensions  to  be  healed  among  them;  and  money, 
everything,  in   short,  to  be  provided.     IMarie  d.> 
riDcarnation,    in    her    saddest    moments,    neither 
failed  in  judgment  nor  slackened  in  effort.      She 
carried  on  a  vast  correspondence,  embracing  every 
one  in  France  who  could  aid  her  infant  commu- 
nity with  money  or  influence  ;  she  harmonized  and 
regulated  it  with  exceUent  skill;  and,  in  the  muUt 
of  relentless  austerities,  she  was  loved  as  a  mother 
by  her  pupUs  and  dependants.     Catholic  writers 
extol  her  as  a  samt.*     Protestants  may  see  in  her  a 
Christian  heroine,  admirable,  with  aU  her  follies 

and  her  faults. 

The  traditions  of  the  Ursulines  are  full  ot  the 
virtues  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  — her  humility, 
her  charity,  her  penances,  and  her  acts  of  mortifi- 
cation.   No  doubt,  with  some  little  allowance,  these 

1  There  i>  a  letter  extant  from  Sister  Anne  de  S««  Claire,  an  Ursuline 
who  came  to  Quebec  in  1640,  written  soon  after  her  arrival  and  contain^ 
tag  curious  evidence  that  a  putation  of  saintelup  already  atuched^ 
wLie  de  I'Incamation.  "Waen  I  spoke  to  her."  writes  Sister  Anne 
.peaking  of  hor  first  interview.  "  I  perceived  in  the  air  a  certoin  odor  o^ 
,lncmv  which  gave  me  the  sensation  of  an  agreeable  perfume,  bee 
rSr  in  a  rient  Catholic  wo>  h,  l^  UrsuUnes  de  Qu^tec  I.  3b.  .  ue. 
the  passage  is  printed  in  Italics,  as  worthy  the  especial  attention  of  the 
pious  reader. 
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traditions  are  true;  but  there  is  more  of  reason 
than  of  imcharitableness  in  the  belief,  that  her  zeal 
would  have  been  less  ardent  and  sustained,  if  it 
had  had  fewer  spectators.      She  was  now  fairlv 
committed  to  the  conventual  life,  her  enthusiasm 
was  kept  within  prescribed  hounds,  and  she  was  no 
longer  mistress  of  her  own  movements.     On  the 
one  hand,  she  was  anxious  to  accunulate  merits 
agamst  the  Day  of  Judgment;  and,  on  the  other, 
she  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  applause  which 
the  sacrifice  of  her  fortime  and  her  acts  of  piety 
had  gained  for  her.      Mortal  vanity  takes  many 
shapes.      Sometimes  it  arrays   itself  in   silk   and 
jewels;  sometimes  it  walks  in  sackcloth,  and  speaks 
the  language  of  self-abasement.     In  the  convent, 
as  in  the  world,  the  fair  devotee  thirsted  for  admi- 
ration.    The  halo  of  saintship  glittered  in  her  eyes 
like  a  diamond  crown,  and  she  aspired  to  outshine 
her  sisters  in  humility.      She  was  as  sincere  as 
Simeon  Stylites  on  his  column;  and,  like  him,  found 
encouragement   and   comfort   in   the    gazing    and 
wondering  eyes  below.* 

'  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  died  in  her  convent  in  1671,  Marie  de  I'ln 
arnation  died  the  foUowing  year.  She  had  the  consoUtion  of  knowing 
that  her  ion  had  fulfllled  her  ardent  wiahet.  and  become  a  priest 
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We  come  now  to  an  enterprise  as  singular  in  its 
character  as  it  proved  important  in  its  results. 

At  La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  dwelt  one  Jerome  le 
Koyer  de  la  Dauversiere,  receiver  of  taxes.  His 
portrait  shows  us  a  round,  bourgeois  face,  some- 
what heavy  perhaps,  decorated  with  a  slight  mous- 
tache, and  redeemed  by  bright  and  earnest  eyes. 
On  his  head  he  wears  a  black  skull-cap;  and 
over  his  ample  shoulders  spreads  a  stiff  white 
collar,  of  wide  expanse  and  studious  plainness. 
Though  he  belonged  to  the  noblesse,  his  look  is 
that  of  a  grave  burgher,  of  good  renown  and  sage 
deportment.  Dauversiere  was,  however,  an  enthu- 
siastic devotee,  of  mystical  tendencies,  Vio  whip- 
ped himself  with  a  scourg(  of  small  chains  tiU  his 
shoulders  were  one  wound,  wore  a  belt  with  more 
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than  twelve  hundred  sharp  points,  and  invented  for 
himself  other  torments,  which  filled  his  confessor 
with  admiration.'    One  day,  while  at  his  devotions, 
he  heard  an  inward  \oice  commanding  him  to  be- 
come the  founder  of  a  new  Order  of  hospital  nuns  • 
and  he  was  fmther  ordered  to  establish,  on  the 
island  called  Montreal,  in  Canada,  a  hospital,  or 
Hotel-Dieu,  to  be  conducted  by  these  nuns.     But 
Montreal  was  a  wUdemess,  and  the  hospital  would 
have  no  patients.     Therefore,  in  order  to  supply 
them,  the  island  must  first  be  colonized.     Dauver- 
siere  was  greatly  pei-plexed.     On  the  one  hand 
the  voice  of  Heaven  must  be  obeyed  ;  on  the  other! 
he  had  a  wife,  six  children,  and  a  very  moderate 
rortune.' 

Again :   there  was  at  Paris  a  young  priest,  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age, -Jean  Jacques  Olier, 
afterwards  widely  known  as  founder  of  the  Semi- 
nary  of  St.  Sulpice.     Judged  by  his  engraved  por- 
trait, his  countenance,  though  marked  both   »vith 
energy  and  intellect,  was  anything  but  prepossess- 
ing.    Every  lineament  proclaims  the  priest      Yet 
the  Abbe  Olier  has  high  titles  to  esteem.'      He 
signahzed  his  piety,  it  is  true,  by  the  most  die 
gustmg  exploits  of  self-mortification ;    but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
form the  people  and  the  clergy.     So  zealous  was 
He  lor  good  morals,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
imputation  of  a  leaning  to  the  heresy  of  the  Jan- 

l  Jancamp  in  Faillon.  Vie  de  .'f^  Mance.    Inlrvduciion. 
^Faillon,   l,e  de  M"*  Manc^,  Introduction,-  Dollier  de  Casson    m^ 
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Beni8t8,-a  st.spicion  strengthened  by  his  op  km- 
tion  to  certain  priests,  who,  to  secure  the  fuithful 
in  their  allegiance,  justified  them  in  lives  of  hern- 
tiousness.-  Yet  Oliei's  catholicity  was  past  attumt- 
w  .t,  and  in  his  horr.  •  of  Jausenists  he  yielded  to 

the  Jesuits  alone.  ,       ,      r  c. 

He  was  praving  in  the  ancient  church  of  St, 
Germain   des    Pres,   when,   like    Dauvcrsicre,    he 
thou-ht  he  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  that 
he  w!is  destined  to  be  a  l-ht  to  the  GentUos.     It 
is  recorded  as  a  mystic  coincidence  attend  ng  this 
mkacle,   that    the    cho"-   was   at   that   very   tune 
chanting  the  woids.  Lumen  ad  revelationem  Gen- 
tium •*  and  it  seems  to  have  occurred  neither  to 
Olier'nor  to  his  biographer,  that,  falling  on  the  .  ur 
of  the  rapt  worshipper,  they  might  have  unc.ui- 
sciously  suggested  the  supposed  revelation,     but 
there  was  a  further  miracle.     An  inward  voice  told 
Olier  that  he  was  to  form  a  soci-ty  of  priests,  and 
establish  them  on  the  island  called  Montrc.vl    m 
Canada,  for  the  propagation  of  the  ^^ue  laith. 
and  writers  old  a*d  recent  <issert,  that,  while  both 
he  and  Dauversiere  were  totally  ignorant  of  (  a- 
nadian  geography,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  possession,  they  knew  not  how,  of  the  most 
exact  detaUs  concerning  Montreal,  its  size,  shape, 
situation,  soil,  clhnate,  and  productions. 

The   annual  volumes   of  the   Jesuit  Belations, 
issuing  from  the  renowned  press  of  Craraoisy,  were 

1  Vnillon    Vie  de  M.  Olier,  II.  1S8.  ,      ,  , 

;  SL  Lcjraphes  dl  M.  Olier,  cited  by  FaiUon.  in  Hui<nr,  d.  k 

LoUmie  frangaise,  I.  384. 
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this  time  spread  broadciist  throughout  Fiiince : 
and,  in  the  circles  of  haute  decotion,  Canathi  and 
ii  niis.sions  were  cverywlicre  the  themes  of  entlui- 
siastic  discu.ssion;  while  Chumpluin,  in  his  j)iib- 
li.-^hed  works,  had  long  before  poii..jd  out  Montreal 
iis  the  proper  site  for  a  setth-ueit.  Bat  we  are 
entering  a  region  of  miracle,  and  it  is  supertiuous 
to  look  far  for  explanations.  The  illusion,  in  these 
cases,  is  a  part  of  tht;  history. 

Duuversiere  pondered  the  revelation  lie  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  more  he  pondered,  the  more  was 
he  convinced  that  it  came  from  (iod.     He  there- 
fore set  out  for  Paris,  to  find  some  means  of  ac- 
coinplishing  the  task  assigned  him.     Jlere,  as  he 
pniu-d  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church 
ot  Notre-IJame,  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  beheld 
a  \ision.     -  I  should  be  false  to  the  integrity  of 
history,"  writes  his  biograjiher,  "  ^f  1  did  not  relate 
It  here."     And  he  adds,  that  the  reality  of  this 
'"stial  favor  is  past  doubting,  inasmuch  as  I)au- 
ver.iere  himself  told  it  to  his  daughters.     Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  St.  Joseph  appeared  before  him! 
He  saw  them  distinctly.     Tb-n   he  heard  Christ 
ask  three  times  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  Where  can 
I  find  afvithfid  servant  f    On  which,  the  Virgin, 
taking  him  ( Da  aversiere)  by  the  hand,  replied.  See, 
lord,  here  Is  that  faithful  servant  f  ~  and  Christ, 
with  a  benignant  smile,  receive!  him  into  his  ser- 
vice, promising   to   bestow   on    him    wisdom   and 
strength  to  do  his  work.'     From  Pans  he  went  to 

»  FaUlon,   VU  de  M"*  Mance,  Introduction,  xxviu.     The  Abb'.   -?ep 
i^a.  in  hu  Htstmrt  du  Canada,  pasaes  oTer  the  mlra.-les  in  .ilence. 
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the  neighboring  chateau  of  Meudon,  which  ovn 
looks  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  not  far  from  St 
Cloud.     Entering   the   gallery   of  the   old   castl.  , 
he  saw  a  priest  approaching  him.     It  was  Olic  i. 
Now  we  are  told  that  neither  of  these  men  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  other ;  and  yet,  says  the 
pious  historian,  "  impelled  by  a  kind  of  inspiration, 
they  knew  each  other  at  once,  even  to  the  dc])tlis 
of  their  hearts;   saluted  each  other  by  name,    is 
we  read  of  St.  Paul,  the  Hermit,  and  St.  Anthonx. 
and  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis:    and  ran  to 
embrace  each  other,  like  two  friends  who  had  met 
after  a  long  separation."  * 

"Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Olier,  "I  know  your 
design,  and  I  go  to  commeuu  it  to  God  at  the 
holy  altar." 

And  he  went  at  once  to  say  mass  in  the  chapel. 
Dauversiere  received  the  communion  at  his  \u\mU ; 
and  then  they  walked  for  three  hours  in  the  park. 
discussing  their  plans.  They  were  of  one  miiul, 
in  respect  both  to  objects  and  means;  '-d  when 
they  parted,  Olier  gave  Dauversi.^re  -e.  hundred 
louis,  saying,  "  This  is  to  begin  the  work  of  God." 
They  proposed  to  found  at  Montreal  three  rehg- 
ious  communities,— </iree  being  the  mystic  number. 

one  of  secular  priests  to  direct  the  colonists  and 

convert  the  Indians,  one  of  nuns  to  nurse  the  si(k. 
and  one  of  nuns  to  teach  the  Faith  to  the  children. 
white  and  red.  To  borrow  their  own  phrases, 
they  would  plant  the  banner  of  Christ  in  an  abode 
of  desolation  and  a  haunt  of  demons ;  and  to  this 

>  Ibid.,  La  Colonit  Fran(ai$e,  I.  890. 
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end  a  bjind  of  jn-iests  and  women  were  to  invade 
the  wilderne.^.8,  and  take  post  between  the  fungs  of 
:he  Iroquois.  But  fiist  tliev  must  makv  a  colony, 
and  to  do  so  must  rrise  money.  ')lier  had  pious 
and  wealthy  penitents;  ba'iversiere  had  a  friend, 
the  Baron  do  Fancamp,  devout  as  himself  an  .  far 
richer.  AtixIous  for  his  soul,  and  satisKed  that 
tJie  enterprise  was  an  inspiration  of  Glod.  he  wha 
eager  to  bear  part  in  it.  Olier  soon  fwnud  three 
others;  and  the  si::  together  formed  the  germ  of 
the  Society  of  Notre-Dame  de  Montreal.  Among 
them  they  raised  the  sum  of  enty-rive  thousand 
livres,  equivalent  to  about  as  many  dollars  at  the 
present  day.' 

Now  to  look  for  a  moment  at  their  plan.  Their 
eulogists  say,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  it  was  mere  folly.  The 
partners   mutually   bound   themselves   to  seek  no 

1  Do'Uer  de  Cmsoii,  Histoire  d:  Montreal,  MS. ;  also  Belmont,  flUtoire 
iu  Canada,  2.    Juchereau  doubles  tlie  sum.     Faillon  affrees  witli  Dollier. 

On  all  that  relates  to  tlie  early  annals  of  Montreal  a  floo<l  of  new  light 
hag  been  thrown  by  the  Abbe  Faillon.    As  a  priest  of  St.  Siilplce,  he  had 
ready  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Seminaries  of  Montreal  and  Paris,  and 
to  numerous  other  ecolesiastical  depositories,   which  would  have  been 
closed  hopelessly  against  a  layman  and  a  heretic.     It  is  impossible  to 
commend  too  highly  the  zeal,  diligence,  exactness,  and  extent  of  his  con- 
?<"ientious  researches.     His  credulity  is  enormous,  and  he  is  completelj 
in  sympathy  with   the  supernaturalists  of  whom  he  writes:   in  other 
words,  he  identifies  himself  with  his  theme,  and  is  indeed  a  fragment  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  still  extant  in  the  nineteenth.    He  is  minute  to 
prolixity,  and  abounds  in  extracts  and  citations  from  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts which  his  labors  have  unearthed.    In  short,  the  Abbe  is  a  prodigy 
of  patience  and  industry ;  and  if  he  taxes  the  patience  of  his  readers,  he 
also  rewards  it  abundantly.    Such  of  his  original  authorities  as  have 
proved  accessible  are  before  me,  including  a  considerable  number  of 
DianuBcripts.    Among  these,  that  of  Dollier  de  Casson,  Histoire  de  Mont- 
ftal.  as  cited  above,  is  the  most  important.    The  copy  in  my  poesesa'-^n 
was  made  from  the  original  in  the  Mazarin  Library. 
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return  for  the  money  expended.     Their  profit  was 
to  be  reaped  in  the  skies :  and,  indeed,  there  was 
none  to  be  reaped  on  earth.    The  feeble  settlement 
at  Quebec  was  at  this  time  m  danger  of  utter  ruin ; 
for  the  Iroquois,  enraged  at  the  attacks  made  on 
them  by  Champlain,  had  begun  a  fearful  course  of 
retaliation,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  colony 
trembled  in  the  balance.     But  if  Quebec  was  ex 
posed  to  their  ferocious  inroads,  Montreal  was  m- 
comparablv  more   so.     A   settlement   here  would 
be  a  perilous   outpost,  — a  hand   thrust  mto  the 
jaws  of  the  tiger.      It  would  provoke  attack,  and 
lie  almo3t  in  the  path  of  the  war-parties.     The 
associates  could  gam  nothing  by  the  fur-trade ;  for 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  share  m  it.     On  the 
other  hand,  danger  apart,  the  place  was  an  excel- 
lent one  for  a  mission ;   for  here  met  two  great 
rivers :  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  countless  tribu- 
taries, flowed  in  from  the  west,  while  the  Ottawa 
descended  from  the  north;  and  Montreal,  embraced 
by  theii-  unitmg  waters,  was  the  key  to  a  vast  in- 
land navigation.     Thither  the  Indians  would  nat- 
arally  resort;    and  thence  the  missionaries  could 
make   thek   way   into   the   heart  of  a   boundless 
heathendom.     None   of  the   ordmary   motives   of 
colonization  had  part  in  this  design.     It  owed  its 
conception  and  its  birth  to  reUgious  zeal  alone. 

The  island  of  Montreal  belonged  to  Lauson,  for- 
mer president  of  the  great  company  of  the  Hun 
dred  Associates;    and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  son 
had  a  monopol  ■  of  fishing  m  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Dauversiere  and  Fancamp,  after  much  diplomacy, 
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succeeded  in  persuading  the  elder  Lauson  to  trans- 
fer his  title  to  them ;  and,  as  there  was  a  defect  in 
it,  they  also  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island  from 
the  Hundred  Associates,  its  original  oAvners,  who, 
however,  reserved   to  tliemselves  its   western  ex- 
tremity as  a  site  for  a  fort  and  storehouses.'     At 
the  same  time,  the  younger  Lauson  granted  them 
a  light  of  fishery  within  two  leagues  of  the  slun-es 
of  the  island,  for  which  they  were  to  make  a  jearly 
acknowledgment  of  ten  pounds  of  lish.     A   con- 
firmation of  these  grants  was  obtained  from  the 
Kmg.     Dauversiere  and  his  companions  were  now 
seigneurs  of  Montreal.     They  were  emi)owered  to 
appoint  a  governor,  and  to  establish  courts,  from 
which  there  was  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Quebec,  supposing  such  to  exist.     They 
were  excluded  from  the  fur-trade,  and  forbidden 
to  build  castles  or  forts  other  than  such  as  were 
necessary  for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

Their  title  assured,  they  matured  their  plan. 
Fust  they  would  send  out  forty  men  to  take  pos- 
session of  Montreal,  intrench  themselves,  and  raise 
crops.      Then  they  would  build  a  house  for  the 

•  Donation  et  Transport  de  la  Concession  de  I'Isle  de  Montreal  fntr  if. 
Jcnn  de  Lanzon  tmx  iiieurs  Chewier  de  Fouancant  (Fancanip)  et  le  liuyer  de 
id  Doversiere,  MS. 

Cunvesstun  d'ime  Partie  de  I' Isle  de  Montreal  arrwd^e  par  la  Com/KK/nie  dt 
in  Nouvelte  Frtinre  aux  Sieurs  Chevriei-  et  le  Royer,  MS. 

Lettres  de  Ratijication,  MS. 

Acte  (/Hi  proiive  <]ue  les  Sieurs  Chei'rier  de  Fnnmmps  et  Rojier  de  la  iJau- 
iirsi'ere  n'ont  slipiik qu'au  nom  de  la  Compai/nie  de  Munlr^al,  MS. 

From  copies  of  other  documents  before  me,  it  apfn^ars  tliat  in  1659 
the  reserred  portion  of  the  island  was  also  ctdutl  to  the  (■(iuii«iny  of 
Montreal. 

!Se«  also  Edits,  Ordonnances  Ruyaux,  etc.,  I.  20-26  (Quebec,  18.") I) 
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priests,  and  two  convents  for  the  nuns.  Meanwhile. 
Olior  was  toiling  at  Vaugirard,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  to  inaugurate  the  seminary  of  priests,  anii 
Dauversiere  at  I^a  Fleche,  to  form  the  community 
of  hospital  nuns.  How  the  school  nuns  were 
provided  for  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  colony, 
it  will  be  observed,  Avas  for  the  convents,  not  th: 
convents  for  the  colony. 

The  Associates  needed  a  soldier-governor  to  take 
charge  of  their  forty  men ;  and,  directed  as  they 
supposed  by  Providence,  they  found  one  wholly  to 
then-  mind.     This  was  Paul  de   Chomedey,  Sieur 
de  MaisOnneuve,  a  devout  and  valiant  gentleman, 
who  in  long  service  among  the  heretics  of  Holland 
had  kept  his  faith  intact,  and  had  held   himself 
resolutely  aloof  from  the  license  that  sui-rounded 
him.     He  loved  his  profession  of  arms,  and  wished 
to  consecrate  his  sword  to  the  Church.     Past  all 
com])arison,  he  is  the  manliest,  figure  that  a])pear3 
in  this  group  of  zealots.     The  piety  of  the  design, 
the  mu-acles  that  inspired  it,  the  adventure  and  tlie 
peril,  all  combined  to  charm  him ;  and  he  eagerly 
embraced  the  enterprise.     His  father  opposed  his 
purpose ;  but  he  met  him  with  a  text  of  St.  Mark, 
"  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house  or  brethren 
or  sisters  or  father  for  my  sake,  but  he  shall  receive 
an  hundred-fold."     On  this  the  elder  Maisonneuve, 
deceived  by  his  own  worldlmess,  imagined  that  the 
plan  covered  some  hidden  speculation,  from  which 
enormous  profits  were  expected,  and  therefore  with 
drew  his  opposition.^ 

»  Faillon,  La  Colonie  Frantaist,  I.  409. 
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Their  scheme  was  ripening  fust,  when  both  Olier 
and   Dauversiere   were  assailed   by  one   of  those 
revulsions  of  spmt,  to  which  saints  of  the  ecstatic 
school  are  naturally  liable.     Dauversiere,  in  par- 
ticular,  was  a  pre)-  to  the  extremity  of  dejection 
uncertamty,  and  misgiving.     AVhat  had  he,  a  fam- 
iJy  man,  to  do  with  ventui-es  beyond  sea?     Was  it 
not  his  fii-st  duty  to  support  his  wife  and  children? 
Could  he  not  fulfil  all  his  obligations  as  a  Christian 
by  i-eclaiming  the  wicked  and  rclievmg  the  poor  at 
La  Heche  ?     Plainly,  he  had  doubts  that  his  voca- 
tioa  was  genuine.     If  we  could  raise  the  curtain  of 
his  domestic  life,  perhaps  we  should  find  him  beset 
by  wife  and  daughters,  tearful  and  wrathful    in- 
ve.ghmg  against  his  folly,  and  imploring  him  to 
[)rovide  a  support  for  them  before  squandering  his 
money  to  plant  a  convent  of  nuns  in  a  wilderness. 
How  long  his  fit  of  dejection  lasted  docs  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  at  length '  he  set  himself  again  to  his 
appointed  work.     Olier,  too,  emerging   from  the 
clouds  and  darkness,  found  faith  once  more,  and 
again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  enter- 
prise.' 

There  was  imperative  need  of  more  money ;  and 
Dauversiere,  under  judicious  guidance,  was  active 
m  obtammg  it.  This  miserable  victim  of  Qlusions 
had  a  squat,  uncourtly  figure,  and  was  no  proficient 
in  the  graces  either  of  manners  or  of  speech :  hence 
his  success  m  commenduig  his  objects  to  persons 

>  Faillon,  Vie  de  J/"«  Mance,  Introdnction,  xxxv. 

of  hi«^fin^^"^  '^\^^'  ^"''^  '^^''"'•"*  l*^'-''"y-""e  pages  to  the  history 
01  1118  tit  ol  nervous  depression. 
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of  rank  and  woaltli  is  set  down  as  one  of  the  mau\ 
miracles   which    iittcnihHl    the    birth    of  Montical. 
But  zeal  and  earneslness  are  in  th(>niselves  a  ]u)\\- 
er ;  and  tlie  ground  hud  hecMi  well  marked  out  ;uui 
ploughed    for    hiiu    in    advance.      That    attractive, 
though  hitricate,  subject  of  study,  the  female  mind, 
has  always  engaged  the  attention  of  i)riests,  more 
es])ecially  in  countries  where,  as  in  France,  women 
exert  a  strong  social  and  political  influence.     Tin 
art  of  kindling  the  flames  of  zeal,  and  the  more 
diflicult  art  of  directing  and  controlling  them,  have 
been  themes  of  reflection  the  most  diligi^nt  and 
profomid.     Accordingly  we  find  that  a  large  i)ro- 
portion  of  the  money  raiscnl  for  this  enterprise  was 
contributed  by  dovo.it  ladies.     ^Many  of  them  be- 
came   members    of  the   Association   of   Montreal, 
which  was  eventually  increased  to  about  forty-five 
persons,  chosen  for  their  devotion  and  their  wealth. 
Olier  and  his  associates  had  resolved,  though  not 
from  any  collapse  of  zeal,  to  postpone  the  estal)- 
lishment   of  the   seminary  and   the    college   until 
after  a  settlement  should  be  formed.     The  hosj)! 
tal,  however,  might,  they   thought,  be   begun   at 
once;  for  blood  and  blows  would  be  the  assured 
portion  of  the  first  settlers.     At  least,  a  discicel 
woman  ought  to  embark  with  the  first  colonists  as 
their  muse  and   housekeeper.     Scarcely  was   the 
need  recognized  when  it  was  supplied. 

Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Glance  was  bora  of  an 
honorable  family  of  Nogent-le-Roi,  and  in  1640 
was  thirty-four  years  of  age.  These  Canadian 
heroines  began   their  religious  experiences  early 
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Of  Miino  do  rincMnii.licn  we  rci.d,  thiit  at  tlio  ngc 
of  sovon  Christ  apiuNncd  to  her  in  a  vision;'  and 
the  hio-raphcr  of  Madrnioisollo  Manco  assnros  us 
witli   mhiiirin-  j,M-i.vity,    that,   at    tlio   same   tciuk^r 
age,  she  bound  herself  to  (iod  hy  a   vow  of  per- 
petual chastity.'-'     This  singular  infant  in  due  time 
became  a  woman,  of  a  delicate   constitution,  and 
mi.nners  gracef.d,  yt  digniHed.     'J'hough  an  ear- 
nest devotee,  she  felt  no  vocation  for  tlu;  cloist(>r  • 
yet,  while  still  "  in  the  world,"  she  led  tlie  life  „f  a 
nun.     The  Jesuit  lidaflons,  and  the  example  of 
Madame   de   la  Peltrie,   of  whom   she  had   heard, 
inoculated  her  with  the  Canadian  enthusinsm,  then 
so  ijrevalent;  and,  under  the  luetence  of  visiting 
relatives,   she   made  a  journey  to    I»aris,   to    take 
counsel  of  certain  priests.     Of  one  thing  she  was 
assured:    the    JJivine   will    called    her  to   Canada, 
but  to  what  end  she  mnther  knew  nor  asked  to 
know ;  for  she  abandoned  herself  as  an  atom  to  be 
borne  to  unknown  destinies  on  the  breath  of  (iod 
At  Paris,  Father  8t.  Jure,  a  Jesuit,  assured   her 
thiit  her  vocation   to   Canada  was,  p;,st  doubt,   a 
call  from  Heaven;  whil(>  I'ather  liapin,  a  llccollet, 
spread  abroad  the  fame  of  her  virtues,  and  intro- 
duced her  to   many   ladies  of  rank,   wealth,  and 
zeal.      Then,  well   supplied  with   money  for  any 
pious  work    to   which    she   might    be    summoned, 
she  journeyed  to  Ilochelle,  whence  ships  w(>re  to' 
sad  for  New  France.     'J'hus  far  she  had  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  plan  with  regard  to  Montreal  • 

1  Casgrain,  Vie  de  Marie  de  I' Incarnation,  78 
*  Faillon.  tVe  de  J/'"  Mavce,  I.  3. 
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but   now    Fiitlicr   \m   Pliico,   a   Jesuit,   rcvciilf.l    it 
to  iiiM-.     (^n  the  (liiy  aftor  her  arrival  at  Kochcllv, 
as    she    cntmMl    tlu-    Church    of   thi^    Jesuits,   shr 
met   DauviM-sirro   conuM-   out.     "'rhou,"  says   hn- 
bio«rrai>h(«r,  "these  tw(»   i)(>rsons,   who  hi.d  ncv.  ,• 
gcen  nor  heard  of  each  other,  were  enli^ditene.l  su- 
nematurally,  whereby  th(Mr  most  hi.UUnv  thoughts 
were    mutunllv    made    known,    as    had    happ.M.r.l 
already  with   M.   OUor  and   this    same  U.   de    hi 
Dauve'rsiere." '      A  Ion-  conversation  ensued  be- 
tween  them;    and   the   delif^hts   of   this   uiterv.cw 
were  never  effaced  from  the  mind  of  Mademoisclk- 
IMance.     "  She  used  to  si)eak  of  it  like  a  seraph.' 
writes  one  of  her  nuns,  "  and  far  better  than  many 
a  learned  doctor  coidd  have  done."  ^ 

She  had  found  her  destiny.  The  ocean,  the 
wilderness,  the  solitude,  the  lro(iuois,  — nothing 
daunted  her.  She  would  -o  to  Montreal  with 
Maisonneuve  and  his  forty  men.  Yet,  when  the 
vessel  was  about  to  sail,  a  new  and  sharp  mis-ning 
seized  her.  How  could  she,  a  woman,  not  yet 
bereft  of  voutli  or  (diarms,  live  alone  in  the  forest, 
among  a  troop  if  soldiers?  Her  scruphvs  were 
relieved  by  two  of  the  men,  who,  at  the  last 
moment,  refused  to  eml)ark  without  their  wives, - 
and  by  a  voun-  woman,  who,  impelU'd  by  enthu 
Masm,  esca'ped  from  her  friends,  ami  took  passage, 
in  spite  of  them,  in  one  of  the  vessels. 

1  FaiUon.  Vio  de  M"'  M,wce,  T.  18.     Here  ai^-an.  tl.e  Abb6  Ferlan.l, 

with  hi8  usual  Rood  sense.  U.c.tly  rejects  ll|e  ^''l'*'"';""™-.^     ..,  ,,, 

»  La  SoDur  Moriu.  Ammles  de,  U.>»,,Uaher.s  de  V^Uemane.  MS..  hUmI  b) 
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AH  was  m-uly;    tlio  sliips  set   siiil ;    hut   Olior, 
Dauvcrsipi-o,  and   Fimriiini»  rcniJiiiicd  at  home,  as 
did  also  tho  other  Associates,   with   the  exre|4ion 
of  Maisonneuve  and  Ma<h>inoiselh'  Manre.      hs  the 
foHowiiij,'  lM'hni:ii  V,  an  impressive  scene  took  jdafie 
in  tlie  ('hurdj  of  Notn;  Darno,  at  l»aris.     'I"hc  As- 
so(ia^"s,  at  this  time;  nuinherin^  ahout  forty-five,' 
with  Olier  at  their  head,  assenihh'd  before  the  idtar 
of  the  V'irj^in,  and,  hy  a  solemn  ceremonial,  conse- 
crated Montreal  to  th"   Holy  Family.      Ihinceforth 
it  was  to  he  called    VUUmarle  de  Mon/rca/;' — a 
sacred  town,  reared   to  the   honor  and   under  the 
patrona«,'e  of  (.'hrist,  St.  Joseph,  and  tin;  Virgin,  to 
be  typified   by  three   persons   on  earth,   founders 
resp(M;tively  of  the  three  destined  comnuniities, — 
Olier,  Dauversiere,  and  a    uaidcn  of  Troyes,  Mar- 
guerite Bourf^jeoys :  the  seminary  to  he  consecrated 
to  Christ,  the  Ilotel-Dieu  to  8t.  Joseph,  and  the 
college  to  the  Virgin. 

Hnt  we  are  anticipating  a  little ;  for  it  was  sev- 
eral years  as  }et  before  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  Montreal.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  was 
now  twenty-tv  years  of  age.  Her  portrait  has 
come  down  to  us ;  and  her  face  is  a  mirror  of 
frankness,  loyalty,  and  womanly  tenderness.  Her 
qualities  were  those  of  good  sense,  conscientious- 
ness, and  a  warm  heart.  She  had  known  no  mira- 
cles, ecstasies,  or  trances ;  and  though  afterwards, 

'•  Dollier  de  Cassoa,  A.D.  1041-42,  MP.     Viuiont  says  thirty-five. 
2  Vimout,  Relation,  1642,  37.     Compare  Le  Clerc,  EtaltUmement  de  In 
Foy,  U.  49. 
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when  her  irlif^noiis  suscoptibilitics  had  readied  a 
fuller  devc'lopment,  a  few  sueh  are  recorded  of  lirr 
yet  even  tiie  Ahbc  Faillon,  with  the  best  inteiitiosi 
can  credit  her  with  hut  i  lueaj^re  allowance  <•! 
these  celestial  favors.  Though  in  the  midst  of 
visionaries,  she  distrusted  the  supernatural,  iitxl 
avowed  her  belief,  that,  in  His  {roNcrnuient  of  the 
world,  (lod  does  not  often  set  aside  its  ordiuaiv 
laws.  Uer  religion  was  of  the  affections,  and  w;!s 
manifested  in  an  absorbing  devotion  to  duty.  S1m> 
had  felt  no  vocation  to  the  cloister,  but  had  taken 
the  vow  of  chastity,  and  was  attached,  as  an  rr- 
terne,  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  1'ro\iN. 
who  were  fevered  with  eageniess  to  go  to  Canathi. 
Marguerite,  however,  was  content  to  wait  until 
tliere  was  a  prospect  that  she  could  do  good  In 
going;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  l()o:j,  that. 
renouncing  an  inheritance,  and  giving  all  she  li  id 
to  the  poor,  she  embarked  for  the  savage  scene  of 
her  labors.  To  this  day,  in  crowded  school-rooms 
of  :Montreal  and  Quebec,  fit  monuments  of  iur 
unobtrusive  virtue,  her  successors  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  the  -poor,  and  embalm  the  pleasant  m(>nioiy 
of  Margiuuite  Bourgeoys.  In  the  martial  figure  of 
Maisonncuvc,  and  the  fair  form  of  this  gentle  nun. 
we  find  the  true  heroes  of  Mona-eal.' 

"Maisonneuve,  with  his  forty  men  and  four  women. 
reached  Quebec  too  late  to  ascend  to  ^Montreal  that 
season.  They  encountered  distrust,  jealousy,  and 
opposition.  The  agents  of  the  Company  of  tlic 
Himdved  Associates  looked  on  them  askance ;  and 

1  For  Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  see  tier  life  by  Faillon. 
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the  Gov-r«or  .^f  Quebec,  MonttnaK'ny,  saw  a  rival 
governor  in  Maisonn(«uv(>.     l-lvoiy  ii.('a..,s  was  used 
to  persuade  the  adventurers  to  ai)an(i',ii  their  pro- 
jert,  and  settle  at  Queher.     M(,Mlrna-nv  caned  a 
rouncd  of  the  i)rin:-ipal  p,.rs.)ns  of  his  «ol„uv,  who 
^'iive  It  as  their  opL-iioi:  that  the  ne\v-(„n,e'rs  hud 
bofter  exchan-e  Montival  for  the  Islan.l  «,f  Orh-ans 
where   they   wouhl   he   in   a   position   to  ^nve   and 
rereivc  succor:    whih-,  hy  persisting'  in  their  first 
dcsifrn,  they  wouhl  cxi)ose  theins('lves  to  destruc- 
lon,  and  he  of  use  to  nobody.'     MaisonncMive,  who 
was  present,  expressed  his  suri)rise  that  thev  should 
ass.imo  to  direct  his  affairs.     "  I   Imvo  not  cone 
here,"  he  said,  "  to  deliberate,  but  to  act.     It  is  my 
duty  and  my  honor  to  found  a  colony  at  Montreal ; 
and  I  would  go,  if  every  tn^e  were  an  Iro(piois  ! " '»' 
At  Quebec  there  was  little  ability  and  no  incli- 
nation  to  shelter  the  new  colonists  for  the  winter  • 
and  they  would  have  fared  ill,  but  for  the  generos- 
ity  of  AI.  Puiseaux,  who  lived  not  fur  distant,  at  a 
place  called   St.  Michel.     This  devout  and    most 
hospitable  person  made  room  for  them  all  in  his 
rough,  but  capacious  dwelling.     Their  neighbors 
were  the  hospital  nuns,  then  living  at  tlie  mission 
of  Sillery,  m  u  substantial,  but  comfortless  house  of 
«tone ;  where,  amidst  destitution,  sickness,  and  ir- 
^    repiessible  disgust  at  the  filth  of  the  savages  whom 
;   they  had  in  charge,  they  were  laboring  duy  and 
night  with  devoted  ussiduity.     Among  the  minor 

>  Juchereau,  32;  Faillon,  CY  ...e  Franfaise  I.  423 
^  La  Tour   M^motre  de  Laval.  Liv.  Vlli;  Belmont.  HUtoire  du  C» 
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ills  which  beset  them  were  the  eccentricities  of  one 
of  their  lay  sisters,  cnized  with  relifi;ious  enthusiasm; 
who  had  the  care  of  their  poultry  and  domestic 
animals,  of  which  she  was  accustomed  to  inquire, 
one  by  one,  if  they  hned  God  ;  when,  not  rtci  iv- 
ing  an  immediate  answer  in  the  affirmative,  she 
would  instantly  put  them  to  death,  telling  tliera 
that  their  impiety  deserved  no  better  fate.' 

At  St.  Michel,  :Maisonneuvc'  employed  his  men 
in  building  boats  to  ascend  to  Montreal,  and  in 
various  other  labors  for  the  behoof  of  the  future 
colony.     Thus  the  winter  wore  away;  but,  as  ce- 
lestial minds  are  not  exempt  from  ire,  Montmaj;ny 
and  Maisonneuve  fell  into  a  quarrel.  ^  The  twenty- 
fifth  of  January  was  Maisonneuve's  fete  day ;  and, 
as  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  followers,  they 
resolved  ^f    celebrate  the  occasion.     Accordingly, 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  daylight,  they  made  a 
general  discharge  of  their  muskets  and   cannon. 
The  sound   reached  Quebec,  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  startling  the  Governor  from  his  morning 
slumbers ;  and  his  indignation  was  redoubled  when 
he   heard   it   again   at    night:    for    Maisonneuve, 
pleased  at  the  attachment  of  his  men,  had  feasted 
them  and  warmed  their  hearts  with  a  distribution 
of  wine.     Montmagny,  jealous    of  his   authuiity. 
resented  these  demonstrations  as  an  infraction  o. 
it,  affirming  that  they  had  no  right  to  fii'e  theii 

1  Juclierean,  45.  A  great  mortification  to  tl't^se  excelicnt  :iub3  ws.' 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  their  while  dresses  clean  among  tlieir  ImLu 
patients,  so  tliat  they  were  forced  to  dye  them  with  butternut  juice.  IMJ 
were  the  Uospitali'eres  who  had  come  o\  er  in  1639. 
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pieces  without  his  consent;  and.  arresting,  the  nri... 
cipul  ofFeiulor,  one  Joan  (i„rj-,  lio  put  Imn  in  imn^. 
On  being  released,  u  few  days  after,  his  conipaniouH 
welconud  hini  with  great  rejoicing,  r  M  Maigon- 
neuve  gave  them  all  a  feast.  He  hnnself  came  in 
dunng  the  festivity,  ckank  the  healtli  of  the  com- 
pany, shook  hands  with  the  late  prisoner,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  addressed  him  as 
tol'ows :  — 

"  Jean  Gory  you  have  been  put  in  irons  for 
me:  you  had  the  pain,  and  I  the  affront.  For  that 
1  add  ten  cromis  to  yoiu-  wages."  Then,  turniim 
to  the  others :  "  My  boys,"  he  said,  "  though  Jean 
Gory  nas  been  misused,  you  must  not  lose  heart  for 
that,  but  dnnk.  aU  of  you,  to  the  health  of  the  man 
m  irons.  When  we  are  once  at  Montreal,  we  shall 
be  our  own  masters,  and  can  fir  >  our  cannon  when 
we  please.  ' 

Montmagny  was  wroth  when  this  was  reported 
to  him;  and,  on  the  ground  that  what  had  passed 
was  "contrary  to  the  service  of  the  Kmg  and  the 
authonty  of  the  Governor,"  he  summoned  Gorv 
and  SIX  others  before  him,  and  put  them  separated 
under  oath.  Their  evidence  failed  to  establish 
a  case  agamst  their  commander;  but  thenceforth 
^ere  was  great  coldness  between  the  powers  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Early  in  May,  Maisonneuve  and   his  followers 
embarked.    They  had  gained  an  unexpected  recruit 
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during  the  winter,  in  the  j)erson  of  Madame  do  In 
Pcltrie.  Tlie  piety,  the  novelty,  and  the  roiiiii  vv. 
of  their  enterprise,  all  had  their  charms  for  the  t;iir 
enthusiast:  and  an  irresistihle  impulse  —  impiitid 
by  '  blandering  historian  to  the  'evity  of  her  sex ' 
—  urged  her  to  shiire  their  fortunes.  Her  zt  nl 
was  more  admired  by  the  Montrealists  whom  ^h^> 
joined  than  by  the  IJr;. alines  whom  she  ah;iu- 
doned.  She  carried  off  all  the  furniture  she  h  id 
icnt  them,  and  left  them  in  the  utmost  destitution.' 
Nor  did  she  remain  quiet  after  reaching  Mont- 
real, but  was  presently  seized  with  u  longing  to 
visit  the  llurons,  and  ])reach  the  Faith  in  peis.m 
to  those  benighted  heathen.  It  needed  all  the  t  lo- 
quence  of  a  Jesuit,  lately  returned  from  that  most 
arduous  mission,  to  convince  her  that  the  attempt 
would  be  as  useless  as  rash.' 

It  was  the  eighth  of  ^[ay  when  Maisonneuve  and 
his  followers  embarked  at  St.  Michel ;  and  as  the 
boats,  deep-laden  with  men,  arms,  and  stores,  moved 
slowly  on  their  way,  the  forest,  with  leaves  just 
opening  in  the  warmth  of  spring,  la;,  on  then-  ri;j;ht 
'land  ;ind  on  their  left,  in  a  Hattering  semblanci'  of 
tramp lillity  and  peace.  But  behind  woody  islets, 
in  tangled  thickets  and  damp  ravines,  and  in  the 
shade  and  stillness  of  the  columned  woods,  luiked 
everywhere  a  danger  and  a  terror. 

What  shall  we  sav  of  these  adventurers  of  Mont- 


>  La  Tour,  Mfmoirf.  de  Laval,  Liv.  Vlll. 

*  Charlevoix,    Vie  de  Mane  de  i' Incarnation,  a/y ;   Cugrtin,   Vi(  « 
Marie  de  I' /intimation,  333. 

^  St.  Thomas,  Li/e  of  Madame  de  la  Pekne.  98. 
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real, -of  those  wJ.o  brstowod  fl.Hr  uonlfl,        ^ 
far  more,  of  fj.ese  who  sarrifirrvl         •  '  """*' 

risked  their  lives   on  1       ?  "  ^''''^"^  ''»<! 

about  with  an,els  a„,i  .U-vii  ,!:^  i   t^;•;^''""'^• 
l-lt.  most  powerful,  though  n„r    1  "'/ 
ilrwnrcd  as  if  unr«   *         -"  ""'^  *"' —  Hjeir  muu  s 

h."s  a  j,.d„„e„t  „,orc  than  human.  ' 

I  ne  Koman  Chureli   <iml- ;,.   i- 

de  Hniiili««   r      1         .       '      ^  "<-  s«|)iiit  ot  Cxodfi-ev 

■at    and  Int  ^'"" ■'"  .'""""<"'^>'  <'<'  ^'--n 

th     f  .ir  idea  of  n  "T''  '""'"'-"■"^-^  ^^"^  "•••"^«1 
I  i.ur  Ideal  of  tlmstmn  womanhood,  a  tfovvcr  nf 

Earth  expanding  in   the  riv;  -.c  ii  , 

soothed   with  ^entil      S      "  "«»ven,  which 

barbatons  aje  '"""'■■""  ""^  "■"'--  "^  » 

«o""a-a  pmnace,  a  flat-bottonu-d  oiaft  moved 
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by  sails,  and  two  row-boats  ^  —  approached  ^Mont^ 
real-  and  all  on  board  raised  in  unison  a  hynui  ..I 
praise.     Montmagny  was  with  them,  to  delner  the 
island,  in  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the  llmidied  .\ - 
sociates,  to  Maisonneuve,  representative  ot  tlw   \- 
sociates  of  Montreal.'^     And  here,  too,  was  l:.tlur 
Vimont,  Superior  of  the  missions;  for  the  Jesuiu 
had  been  prudently  invited  to  accept  the  si)nitual 
charge  of  the  young  colony.     On  the  foUowmg  day. 
they  glided  along  the  green  and  solitary  shores  y 
thronged  with  the  life  of  a  busy  city,  and  lande.l  au 
the  spot  which  Champlain,  thirty-one  years  beto.v. 
had  chosen  as  the  fit  site  of  a  settlement.      It  was 
a  tongue  or  triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  a  rivulet  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  kuomi 
afterwards   as   Point    Calliere.      The   rivulet   was 
bordered  by  a  meadow,  and  beyond  rose  the  lorost 
with  its  vanguard  of  scattered  trees.     Early  spring 
flowers  were   blooming  in   the  young  grass    and 
bh-ds  of  varied  plumage  flitted  among  the  boughs 

Maisonneuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  Ins 
knees.  His  followers  imitated  his  example ;  and 
all  joined  then-  voices  in  enthr.olastic  songs  ot 
thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage,  arms,  and  ston- 
were  landed.  An  altar  was  raised  on  a  ploasmit 
spot  near  at  hand ;  and  Mademoiselle  Mance  witl. 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her  servant,  C  liar- 
loUe  Barre,  decorated  it  with  a  taste  which  was  the 


1  DoUier  de  Casson,  A.D.  1641-42.  MS. 

3  ^Pioni'^s'of  ?;a?ce."  833.    It  was  the  Place  RoycUe  of  Cban^pl^'^ 
*  DoUier  de  Casson,  A.D.  1641-42,  MS- 
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admiration  of  the  bohoklers.'  Now  all  the  company 
gathered  before  the  shrine.  Here  stood  Vimont, 
in  the  rich  vestments  of  his  office,  llci-c  Avere 
the  two  ladies,  with  their  servant ;  Montmagny,  no 
very  willing  spectator ;  and  :Maisonneuve,  a  \var- 
like  figme,  erect  and  tall,  his  men  clnstering  around 
him,  —  soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and  laborers,  —  all 
alike  soldiers  at  need.  'J'he)  kneeled  in  re\erent 
silence  as  the  Host  was  raised  aloft ;  and  when  the 
rite  was  over,  the  priest  turned  and  addressed 
them :  — 

"  You  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that  shall  rise 
and  grow  till  its  branches  overshadow  the  earth. 
You  are  few,  but  your  work  is  the  worli  of  (jod. 
His  smile  is  on  you,  and  youi-  chilcben  shall  fill  the 
land." ''' 

The  afternoon  waned ;  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
western  forest,  and  twilight  came  on.  Firt-tiies 
were  twinkling  over  the  darkened  meadow.  They 
caught  them,  tied  them  with  threads  into  shining 
festoons,  and  hung  them  before  the  altar,  where 
the  Host  remained  exposed.  Then  they  pitched 
their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  fires,  stationed 
their  guards,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  Such  was  the 
birth-night  of  Montreal.^ 

1  Moiin,  Amuihs,  MS.,  cited  by  Faillon,  Tm  Colom'e  Franfaisf,  I.  440, 
also  Dollier  de  Cassoii,  A.l).  1G41-12,  MS. 

2  Dollier  de  Ca.sson,  MS.,  a.s  ahoce.  Vimont,  in  tlie  Relation  of  1G42, 
p.  87,  briefly  mentions  tlie  ceremony. 

'  The  Associates  of  Montreal  published,  in  1643,  a  thick  painplilet  in 
iiujirjo,  entiticil  Lea  I  Kniahlta  Motifs  de  Mexsieiti/i  et  Dames  de  la  .»*-i««rrfe 
Notre-Dame.  de  Montreal,  pour  la  Conversion  des  Snnrai/es  de  la  Noni-ell« 
fraiwe.  It  was  written  as  an  answer  to  aspersions  easL  upun  them,  appar- 
ently by  persons  attached  to  the  groat  Company  of  New  France  known 
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Is  this  true  history,  or  a  romance  of  Christian 
chivabry  ?     It  is  both. 

as  the  "  Hundred  Associates,"  and  affords  a  curious  exposition  of  'lie 
spirit  of  tlieir  enterprise.  It  is  excessively  rare  ;  but  copies  of  tlie  esscii 
lial  portions  are  before  nie.     Tiie  followintj  is  a  ciiaracteristic  extnict :  - 

"  Vous  dites  que  i'entreprise  de  Montreal  est  <l'une  (li'|>ense  iiifinic, 
plus  convenable  a  un  roi  qu'ii  qiielques  particuiiers,  trop  faiblett  pour  ni 
Boutenir;  &  vous  alleguez  encore  les  perils  de  la  niivipition  &  Ics  uj-.i- 
frages  qui  peuvent  la  miner.  Vous  avez  niieux  rencontre  que  vous  in 
pensiez,  en  disant  que  c'est  une  €Euvre  de  roi,  puis(iiie  le  Koi  des  rois  s't n 
niele,  lui  a  qui  ob<;issent  la  mer  &  les  vents.  Nous  ne  craignons  iloiif  pas 
les  naufrages ;  il  n'en  suscitera  que  lorsque  nous  en  aurons  besoin,  A.  qii'il 
sera  plus  exiM'dient  pour  sa  gloire,  que  nous  clierclions  uniquenient.  t'uru- 
luent  avez-vous  pu  mettre  dans  votre  vi^prit  qu'ai)pu>-e'8  de  nos  propri's 
forces,  nous  eiissions  presume  de  |)en.-.er  a  un  si  glorieux  dessein  ^  Si 
Dieu  n'est  point  dans  rallkire  de  Montreal,  si  c'est  une  invention  liuinaine, 
ne  vous  en  niettez  point  en  peine,  elle  ne  durera  guere.  Ce  que  vdus 
pre'disez  arrivera,  &  quelque  chose  de  pire  encore;  niais  si  Dieu  I'a  ainsi 
vouiu,  qui  etes-vous  pour  lui  coiiiredire  ?  C'etait  la  reflexion  que  le  d-jc- 
teur  Gamaliel  faisait  aux  Juifs,  en  faveur  dcs  Ap:"itres  ;  pour  vous,  qui  lie 
pouvez  ni  croire,  ni  faire,  laissez  les  autres  en  libertc  de  faire  ce  ()u'il8 
croient  que  Dieu  detnamle  d'eux  Vous  assurez  qu'il  ne  se  fait  plus  Je 
miracles  ;  mais  qui  vous  I'a  dit  1  oil  cela  est-il  ecrit  f  Jesus-Clirist  assure, 
au  contraire,  ijiie  ceiuc  i/iti  aiiront  ivitmiit  ilf  Foi  i/u'itn  ijrain  de  senev€,  feront, 
en  son  noiii,  iles  inintcles  film  ip-uiids  que  ceux  i/it'il  a  fails  lui-meiiie.  Depilis 
quand  etes-vous  les  directeurs  des  oiterations  divines,  pour  les  rc'duirt-  ii 
certains  temps  &  dans  la  eoixluite  ordinaire?  Tant  de  saints  niouve- 
ments,  d'inspirations  &  de  vues  inti'rieures,  qu'il  lui  plait  de  doniifr  it 
quelques  unies  dont  il  se  sert  pour  ravancement  de  cette  a-uvre,  s  >nt  ties 
marques  de  son  bon  plaisir.  Jusqu'-ici,  il  a  pourvu  au  necessaire ;  nous 
ne  Toulons  point  d'aboudance,  &  noua  etpe'runs  que  sa  Providence  cuiiti- 
niiera." 
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ISAAC   JOGUES. 

The  Troqcois  War.  -  Joode8.  -  His  Capture. -His  Joubnkt  to 

■:    Mohawks.  —  Lake    George.  -  The    Mohawk     Towns.  ^ 

iHB    Missionary    Tortured.  —  Death    of    Goupil.  — Miskht 

of   Joqdks.— The    Mohawk   "  Babylov."— Fokt    Obanok.— 

Escape  of  Jogles.-xManhattan.- The   Vovaoe   to  Fbanci. 

-JOODES  AMONG   HIS    UrETHUE.V.  —  He    RETURNS    TO    CANADA. 

The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rolled  through 
a  virgin  wilderne.ss,  where,  in  the  vastness  of  the 
lonely  woodlands,  civilized  man  found  a  precarious 
iKirborage  at  three  points  only,  — at  Quebec,  at 
Montreal,  and  at  Three  Rivers.  Here  and  in  the 
scattered  missions  was  the  whole  of  New  France, 
—  a  population  of  some  three  hundred  souls  in  all. 
And  now,  over  these  miserable  settlements,  rose  a 
war-cloud  of  frightful  portent. 

It  was  thirty-two  years  since  Champlain  had 
first  attacked  the  Iroquois.'  They  had  nursed 
their  wrath  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  at 
length  their  hour  was  come.  The  Dutch  traders 
at  Fort  Orange,  now  Alhany,  had  supplied  them 


1  See  "rioneers  of  France,"  318. 
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with  fil-e-arms.  The  Mohawks,  the  most  easterly 
of  the  Iroquois  nations,  had,  among  their  seven  or 
eight  hunih-ed  warriors,  no  less  than  three  hundred 
ai-med  with  the  arquehuse,  a  weapon  somewliat 
like  the  modern  carbine.'  They  were  masters  of 
the  thunderboks  which,  in  the  hands  of  Champhuu. 
had  struck  terror  into  their  liearts. 

We  have  surveyed  in  the  introductory  chapter 
the  character  and  organization  of  this  ferocious 
people;  their  confederacy  of  five  nations,  bound 
together  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  clanship  ;  their  chiefs, 
half  hereditary,  half  elective  ;  their  government,  an 
oligarchy  in  form  and  a  democracy  in  sphit ;  their 
minds,  thoroughly  savage,  yet  marked  here  and 
there  with  traits  of  a  vigorous  development.  The 
war  which  they  had  long  waged  with  the  llurons 
was  carried  on  by  the  Senecas  and  the  other  West- 
em  nations  of  their  league ;  while  the  conduct  of 
hostihties  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  al- 
lies in  Lower  Canada  was  left  to  the  Mohawks. 
In  parties  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  or  more,  they 
would  leave  their  towns  on  the  River  Mohawk, 
descend  Lake  Champlain  and  the  River  Richelieu, 
lie  in  ambush  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  attack  the  passing  boats  or  canoes.  Some- 
times they  hovered  about  the  fortifications  of  Que- 
bec and  Three  Rivers,  killing  stragglers,  or  luiiug 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1643,  62.  The  Mohawks  were  the  Agnies,  or 
Agnemnona,  of  t!ie  old  French  writers. 

According  to  the  Jonninl  of  New  Nctlierlnnd,  a  contemporary  Diiich 
document,  (see  Colouial  Documeuls  of  New  York,  I.  170.)  the  Dutch  nt  I"  art 
Orange  had  supplied  the  Mohawks  with  four  liundred  guns;  the  piH.tlts 
of  the  trade,  which  was  free  to  the  settlers,  bimding  them  to  the  danj?er 
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armed  parties  into  ambuscades.  They  followed 
like  hounds  on  the  trail  of  travellers  and  hunters ; 
broke  in  upon  unguarded  camps  at  midnigiit;  and 
lay  in  wait,  for  days  and  weeks,  to  interce[)t  the 
Huron  traders  on  their  yearly  descent  to  Qut-bnc. 
Had  they  joined  to  their  ferocious  courage  tJie  dis- 
cipline and  the  military  knowledge  that  belong  to 
civilization,  they  could  easily  have  blotted  out  \ew 
France  from  the  map,  and  made  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  once  more  a  solitude;  but,  though 
the  most  formidable  of  savages,  they  were  savages 
only. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  second  of  Auf'ust, 
iA2,^  twelve  Hui-on  canoes  were  moving  slowly 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  expansion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  kno\vn  as  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter. 
There  were  on  board  about  forty  persons,  includ- 
ing four  Frenchmen,  one  of  them  being  the  Jesuit, 
Isaac  Jogues,  whom  w^e  have  already  followed  on 
his  missionary  journey  to  the  towns  of  the  Tobacco 
Nation.  Iii  the  interval  he  had  not  been  idle. 
During  the  last  autumn,  (1641,)  he,  with  Father 
Charles  Raymbault,  had  passed  along  the  shore  of  ' 
Lake  Hiu'on  northward,  entered  the  strait  throu^'h 
which  Lake  Superior  discharges  itself,  pushed  on 
as  far  as  the  Sault  Sainte  ^larie,  and  pieached  the 
Faith  to  two  thousand  Ojibwus,  and  other  Ah^on- 
quins  there  assembled.^  He  was  now  on  his  return  " 
from  a  far  more  perilous  errand.  The  Huron  mis- 
sion  was  in  a  state  of  destitution.     There  wns  need 

1  For  the  date,  see  Lalemant,  ReUiiion  dcs  Uurons,  1G47,  18. 

2  Lalemant,  Relation  d&s  Hurons,  1642,  97. 
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of  clothing  for  the  priests,  of  vessels  for  the  alturs, 
of  brciul  and  wine  for  the  euchurist,  of  writiii;,' 
materials,  —  in  short,  of  everything;  and,  early  in 
the  summer  of  the  present  year,  Jogues  had  de 
Bcended  to  Three  Rivins  and  Quebec  with  tht 
Huron  traders,  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies 
He  had  accomplished  his  task,  and  was  on  his  way 
back  to  the  mission.  With  him  were  a  few  Huron 
converts,  and  among  them  a  noted  Christian  chief. 
Eustache  Ahatsistari.  Others  of  the  party  were  in 
course  of  instruction  for  baptism ;  but  the  greater 
part  were  heathen,  whose  canoes  were  deejjly  laden 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  bargains  with  the  Frent  ii 
fur-traders. 

Jogues  sat  in  one  of  the  leading  canoes,  lie 
was  born  at  Orleans  in  1()()7,  and  was  thirty-tivc 
years  of  age.  His  oval  face  and  the  delicate  mould 
of  his  fea'  ires  indicated  a  modest,  thoughtful,  and 
refined  nature.  He  was  constitutionally  timid,  with 
a  sensitive  conscience  and  great  religious  suscepti- 
bilities. He  was  a  tinished  scholar,  and  might  have 
gained  a  literar}  re[)utation  ;  but  he  had  chosen  an- 

'  other  career,  and  one  for  which  he  seemed  but  ill 
fitted.  Physically,  however,  he  was  well  matched 
with  his  work ;  for,  though  his  frame  was  slight, 
he  was  so  active,  that  none  of  the  Indians  could 

_  surpass  him  in  running.* 

With  him  were  two  young  men,  Rene  Goupil 
and  Guillaume  Couture,  domi£S  of  the  mission,— 

>  Buteux,  Narr€dela  Pris«  du  Pere  Jajua,  MS.;  M^oire  touehant  U 
Phe  Jogues,  MZ 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  prefixed  to  Mr.  Shea's  admirable  edition  In 
quarto  of  Jogues'i  Novum  Belgium. 
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that  is  to  say,  laymen  who,  from  a  relif-ious  motive 
and  without  j)ay,  hud  attached  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Jesuits,     (ioupij   had  formerly  ( ntered 
ui)on  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Paris,  but  fuihii-r  hejilt], 
had  obliged  him  to  leave  it.      As  soon  as  he  wa.- 
abh),  he  came  to  Canada,  offered  his  services  to  the 
Superior  of  the  mission,  was  (MiipioNed  for  a  time  in 
the  hunjblest  oflici's,  and  afti-iwiirds  became  an  at- 
tendant at  the  hospital      At  length,  to  his  delight, 
he  received  permission  to  go   up   to  t\w.   Uurons,' 
where   the  surgical  skill  which  he  hud  aciuired 
was  greatly  needed ;  and  he  was  now  on  his  way 
thither.'     Jlis  companion.  Couture,  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  vigor,  and  of  a  character  equally 
disinterested.^      Both    were,    like   Jogues,    in   the 
foremost  canoes ;  while  the  fouith  Frenchman  was 
with  the  unconverted  llurons,  in  the  rear. 

The  twelve  canoes  had  reached  the  western  end 
of  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  where  it  is  filled  with  in- 
numerable islands-^*  The  forest  was  close  on  their 
right,  they  kept  near  the  shore  to  avoid  the  current, 
and  the  shallow  water  before  them  was  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  tall  bulrushes.  Suddenly 
the  silence  was  frightfully  broken.  The  war-whoop 
rose  from  among  the  rushes,  mingled  with  the 
leports  of  gmis  and  the  whistling  of  bullets ;  and 
several  Iroquois  canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  pushed 
out  from  their  concealment,  and  bore  down  upon 

*  JuKUes,  Notice  sur  JtfntT  GoupH 

^  For  an  account  of  him,  gee  Ferland,  Nota  sur  Us  Beaistres  deN.D 
de  Quebec,  83  ( 1863). 

»  Buteux,  Narri  de  la  Prise  du  Fere  Jcgue,,  MS.     This  docuniLnt 
icareB  no  doubt  aa  to  the  loc&Uty. 
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Jogucs  jvnd  his  companions.     The  Iltirons  in  the 
rear  were  seized    with  a  shameful    panic.     Thev 
leaped  asliore  ;  left  canoes,  ha«,'«j;agc,  and  weapons  ; 
and   tied   into  the  woods.     The    Fnuich  and   the 
Christian  Ilurons  made  tight  f(n-  a  time;  but  wluu 
they  saw  another  fleet  of  canoes  approaching  from 
the  opposite  shores  or  ishinds,  they  lost  heart,  and 
those  escaped  who  could.     (lOupU  was  seized  ami.l 
triumphant  yells,  as  were  also  several  of  the  Huron 
converts.     Jogues  sprang  into  the  hulrushes,  and 
might  have  escaped ;  but  when  he  saw  Goupil  and 
the  neophytes  in  the  clutches  of  the  Iroquois,  ho 
had  no  heart  to  abandon  them,  but  came  out  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  aston- 
ished victors.     A  few  of  them  had  remained  to 
guard   the    prisoners;    the  rest  were  chasing  the 
fugitives.     Jogues  mastered  his  agony,  and  began 
to  baptize  those  of  the  captive  converts  who  veedcd 

baptism. 

Couture  had  eluded  pursuit;  but  when  ho 
thought  of  Jogues  and  of  what  perhaps  awaited 
him,  he  resolved  to  share  his  fate,  and,  tinning, 
reti-aced  his  steps.  As  he  approached,  five  Iro- 
quois ran  forward  to  meet  him ;  and  one  of  theni 
snapped  his  gun  at  his  breast,  but  it  missed  fire.  In 
his  confusion  and  excitement,  Couture  fhred  his  omi 
piece,  and  laid  the  savage  dead.  The  remaiiung 
four  sprang  upon  him,  stripped  off  all  his  clothu.g, 
tore  away  his  finger-nails  with  their  teeth,  gnawoa 
his  fuigers  with  the  fury  of  f\«nished  dogs,  and 
tlirust  a  sword  through  one  of  his  hands.  Jogues 
broke  from  his  guards,  and,  rushing  to  h:     ^riend, 
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throw    his    arms    about    liis    neck.     The    Iroquois 
dra--o(l  him  :iuay,  beat  him  with  their  fists  and 
uar-(lul).s  till  he  was  senseless,  ami,  when  he  re- 
vived, lacerated  his  fin-ers  with  their  teeth,  as  they 
had  done   those  of  (.'outure.      'I'heu   they   turned 
upon  Goupil,  and  treated  him  with  the  sa'nie  fero- 
(ity.     The  Huron  i)risoners  were  left  for  the  present 
unharm(>d.     More  of  tlu^n  were  brought  in  every 
moment,    till    at    len-th    the   number   of   captives 
amounted  in  all  to  twenty-two,  while  three   Ilurons 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight  and  pursuit.     The  Iro- 
quois, about  seventy  in  number,  now  embarked  with 
their  prey ;  but  not  until  they  luid  knocked  on  the 
head  an  old  Huron,  whom  Jogues,  with  his  mangled 
hands,  had  just  baptized,  and  who  refused  to  leave 
the  place.    Then,  under  a  burning  sun,  they  crossed 
to  the  spot  on  which  the  town  of  Sorel  now  stands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Richelieu,  where  they 
encimiped.' 

Their  course  was  southward,  up  the  River  Riche- 
lieu and  Lake  Champlain  ;  thence,  by  way  of  Lake 

Th.'  J''f  *^"''f'  ""'^i'  '""'-■''  "*■  '*''*'  '■""'"'«'  '««*«  «"  t'"-ee  documents. 

PmMncml  at  Pans.  It  «  .luto.l  at  Kensseiaerswyck  (Albany),  Aug  5 
lU  ,  an,  m  preserve,!  in  tl.e  S,>,-ie,as  ./,su  Mi/itans  „f  Tanner," and  in  the 
J/C.7.,  /l/ustres  H  („s,u  cvnuu  de  S,.i,fMe  Jem,  etc..  of  AleKan.be.  There 
.8  a  trcMjch  translation  in  Martin's  Brossani,  and  an  Kn^-lisi.  translation, 
bv  Mr  Shea,  in  the  AW  J  ork  W.st.  Coll.  of  1857.  The  second  docrnen 
i»  an  old  nianii.s,Tipt,  entitled  N,in-^de.  la  Pri.s,  du  Pert  J.>,,nes  It  was 
wntton  by  the  .Fesuit  Hutenx,  from  the  lips  of  Jogues.  Father  Martin. 
^.  J.,  in  whose  custody  it  was,  kin.lly  jK^rn.itte.l  n.e  to  have  a  copy  nmde 

It  n-'iT       TT  ""''*''  ''•'''■^  *'  ""  '""^'  "'^''"""*  ^"  *'''-  /■••'"-'  «'-  //"'-o'W 
ot  t()»7,  and  a  briefer  one  in  that  of  1G44.     All  these  narratives  show  the 
^tronsest  internal  evidence  of  truth,  and  are  jHirfuctly  concurrent     They 
are  also  sup))orted  by  stateme.:ts  of  escaped  Huron  prisoners,  and  by  sev 
ml  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  Dutch  at  Rensselaerswyck. 
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George  to  the  Mohawk  towns.     The  ]>am  an.l  fe 
ver  of  then-  wounds,  and  the  (douds  of  nu.srputo.s. 
which  thov  could  not  drive,  ort",  \vi\  the   piisonn^ 
no  peace  hy  day  nor  sh-ep  l.v  ni-lit.    On  the  vv^\uh 
day,  they  h^arncd  that  a  lu-e  Iroquo..  war-p./t^ 
on  their  way  to  Canada,  were  near  at  hand;  a,, 
thev  soon  approached  their  camp,  on  a  small  islu.l 
near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Champlam.      11. 
warriors,  two  hundred  in  numl.er,  salrted  then-  vu  ■ 
torious  countrymen  with  volleys  from  their  f,Mn,>. 
then,  armed  with  clubs  and  thorny  stuks,  ran^n  . 
themselves  in  two  lines,  between  winch  the  cap- 
tives were  compelled  to  pass  up  the  side  of  a  rocky 
hUl.     On  the  way,  they  were  beaten  with  such 
fury    ^bat  Jogues,  who  was  last  in  the  hue,  i.ll 
powLri  ss,  drenched  in  blood  and  half  dead.     As 
ihe  chief  man  among  the  French  captives,  he  ia.vd 
the  wo»st.     His  hands  were   again  mangled,  mm\ 
fire  applied  to  his  bo.ly ;   while  the  Huron  clnd, 
Eustache,  was  subjected  to  tortures  even  more  atro- 
cious.    When,  at   night,  the  exhausted   sutlcivr. 
tried  to  rest,  the  young  warriors  came  to  huriat. 
their  wounds  and  pull  out  their  hair  and  beards. 

In  the  morning  they  resumed  their  journey.  And 
now  the  lake  narrowed  to  the  semblance  of  a  ti;ai- 
quU  river.  Before  them  was  a  woody  mountam,  ( !o>'^ 
on  then:  right  a  rocky  promontory,  and  betwron 
these  ilowed  a  stream,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Gc.nge. 
On  those  rocks,  more  than  a  hundred  years  utter, 
ro«e  the  ramoarts  of  Ticonderoga.  They  lan.kd, 
shouldered  their  canoes  and  baggage,  took  ti.en 
way  through  the  woods,  passed  the  spot  where  tlv 
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fierce  I  ,ghl„n,l..r,  and  the  ,1,„„„|„,  „.«,„„.„„  „f 
En«bmd  brcustd  in  vain  ||„.  ..„„„  J  |,„;'  „^f 
hre  „„d  .„„„  ,.<,,..h.„,  „,..  ,,,„,,„  „.|,^,,.,^  ' "1 

b.e  l,«.ded  „„d  I.o„l  I,„„,.  f,.||.  |.':,.e  .,(\Z 
men,  J„j,,„o,  „,„l    l,i,  ,„,„,,„ni«„.,  j,.,„.,|    „„    Z 

We,j.rbu.„f,,.,d„niI.„ovni.,,ki,,,..''     k. 

fuu-  I^,.,„d  of  tl„.  ,vild,..„..».s  i.  ..Iu,„l,:.„.d    ,0 

t»..en  the  guurdian  „H,„„<ai„.,  ,|.,t  Un.au-  fr   „ 

rag  and  forct  the  «om  ,,„e.ry  „f  „.,„,    ',„, '™ 

hen  ,vas  sohtude ;  and  ,1,0  clang  of  „.,„„,,.,,   ,^ 

oar  of  cannon,  and  ,l,e  deadly  crack  of ',l,e  r  flc 

1...J  never  as  yet  awakened  their  angry  echoe,.' 

flot,  la  ghdcd  on  its  way,- now  in  the  shadow  of 
e  hetghts.  now  on  the  broad  expanse,  now  a.nong 
the  devious  channels  of  the  narrows,  bes.-t  with 
woody  islets,  where  the  hot  air  was  redolent  of  the 
pme,  the  s,,mee,  and  the  cedar,- till  thev  ncued 
that  h-agic  shore,  where,  in  the  following 'cent„rv 
Vw-hngland  rustics  baffled  the  soldiers  of  Dies' 
kau,  where  Montcalm  ,,h,nted  his  batteries,  where 
ti.e  red  cross  waved  so  long  an.id  the  smoke,  and 

« .  ™p  Of  s.n..nXt,!  ^^*:;t':.;i't,n:;-.;:''.S'' 

•loncon,     but  gives  no  orijtfnal  .mliorlty. 
».  iiw  l.l»,  »i  „  ,l,,ll  ^,  ,„  nuoed  ■'  Lao  St.  SMremenl." 
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where  at  length  the  summer  night  was  hide..us 
with  carnage,  and  an  houored  name  was  stauud 
with  a  memory  of  Idood.' 

The  Iroquois  landed  at  or  near  the  future  site  o 
Fort  William  Henry,  U-ft  their  canoes,  and,  with 
their  prisoners,  began  their  march  for  the  nearest 
Mohawk  town.     Each  bore  his  share  of  the  pluu- 
uer.     Even   Jogues,    though   Ins   lacerated   han.ls 
were  in  a  frightful  condition  and  his  body  covero-l 
with  bruises,  was  forced  to  stagger  on  with  the  rest 
under  a  heavy  load.     He  with  ^^- J^  -J-P^""^' 
and  indeed  the  whole  party,  were  half  stavved  s.^ 
Bisting  chietlv  on  wild  berries.     They  crossed  the 
upper  Hudson,  and,  in  thirteen  days  after  leaving 
the  St.   !.awreuce,  neared  the  wretched   goal  of 
their  pilgrimage,  a  palisaded  town,  standmg  on  a 
hill  by  the  banks  of  the  River  Mohawk. 

The  whoops  of  the  victors  announced  then:  ap- 
proach, and  the  savage  hive  sent  forth  it3  .w  .  ns^ 
Thev  thronged  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  old  and  the 
youn.^.  each  with  a  stick,  or  a  slender  iron  rod. 
bou.rht  from  the  Dutchmen  on  the  Hudson.      1  aey 
ran-ed  themselves  in  a  double  line,  reachmg  upw.uxl 
to  ?he  entrance  of  the  town ;    and   through   t  ns 
.'  narrow  road  of  Paradise,"  as  Jogues  calls  it.  the 
captives  were  led  m  single  tile.  Couture  m  fron 
after  him  a  half-score  of  Hurons,  then  Goupil.  then 

with  hi«  u.ua    '■='-'-»''"^' ^^j;^;  ,'„„;,er.  tl.ey  were  not  in  tho  .li^'.t 
land,  or  New  York. 
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the  remaining  Hurons,  and  at  last  Jogtios.      \s  tluv 
passed,  they   were    sah.ted   with    v< Us,   scrc^eehes 
and  a  tempest  of  blows.     One,  heavier  than  the' 
others,  knocked  Jog,u«s's  breath  from  his  body,  and 
stretehed  hm,  on  the  ground ;  bnt  it  wu.  de^lh  to 
he  there,  ancl,  regaining  his  fcvt,  he  «tagge«red  on 
with  the  rest.'     ^Vhen  they  reaehed  the  town,  the 
blows  eeased,  and  they  were  all  plaeed  on  u  scaf 
told,  or  high  platform,  in  the  middle  of  the  place. 
Ihe  three   Pienehmen   had  fared   the   worst,  and 
wtTe  ft-ightf.dly  disfignred.     Gonpil,  especially,  was 
streammg  with  blood,  and  livid  with  bruises  from 
head  to  foot. 

They  were  allowed  a  few  minutes  to    recover 
then-  breath    midisturbed,  except  by  the  hootings 
and  gibes  of  the  mob  below.     Then  a  chief  called 
out,  "Come,  let  us  caress  these  Frenchmen'"  — 
and   the  crowd,   knife    in   hand,  began    to  mount 
the  scaffold.     They  ordered  a  Christian  A'gonquiii 
woman,  a  prisoner  among  them,  to  cut  off  .Jogues's 
left  thumb,  which  she  did ;  and  a  thumb  of  GoupQ 
was  also  severed,  a  clam-shell  being  used  as  the 
instrument,  in  order  to  increase  the  pain.     It  is  need- 
less to  specify  further  the  tortures  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  all  designed  to  cause  the  greatest 
possible   suffering  without   endangering   life       At 
iiifjht    they  were  removed  from  the  scaffold,  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  houses,  each  stretched  on  his 
back,  mth  hi.s  limbs  extended,  and  his  ankles  an.I 
^Tists  bound  fast  to  stakes  driven  into  the  earthen 

'  Tl.i8  practice  of  forcing  prisoners  to  "run  the  gauntlet"  was  bv  ii- 
"  CMH.  pecubax  to  the  Iroquoi,,  but  was  common  to  many  tribes 
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floor  The  children  now  profited  by  the  examples 
of  their  parents,  and  amused  themseh^s  by  plucmg 
live  coals  and  red-hot  ashes  on  the  naked  bodies  o 
the  prisoners,  who,  bonnd  fast,  and  covered  ^vnh 
wounds  and  bruises  which  made  every  movement  a 
torture,  were  sometimes  unable  to  shake  them  ort 

In  the  morning,  they  were  again  placed  on  thp 
.oafiold,  where,  during  this  and  the  two  foUowmg 
aays.  thev  remained  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  th^ 
crowd.  Then  they  were  led  in  triumph  to  the  sec- 
ond Mohawk  town,  and  afterwards  to  the  third 
suttering  at  each  a  repetition  of  cruelties,  the  detail 
of  wliich  would  be  as  monotonous  as  revoltmg. 

I,,  ,,  house  m  the  town  of  Teonontogen,  Jogues 
was  hung  by  the  w,  ists  between  two  of  the  upright 
polc«s  which  supported  the  structure,  m  such  a 
manner  that  his  feet  could  not  touch  the  ground; 
and  thus  he  remained  for  some  fifteen  mmutes,  m 
extreme  torture,  until,  as  he  was  on  the  pomt  o 
swooning,  an  Indian,  with  an  impulse  of  plt^,  cut 
the  cordTand  released  him.     While  they  were  m 

this  town,  four  fresh  ^^'''J''''Z'''^t^^ 
were  brought  in,  and  placed  on  the  scaffold  ^Mth 
the  rest.  Jogues,  in  the  midst  of  his  p.un  and 
exhaustion,  took  the  opportunity  to  convert     :om. 

~       1  The  Mohawks  ha-l  but  three  towns.    The  first,  and  the  lowest  on 
tite  Iroqmit- 
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liusks.    M-itl,  those  ho  I,?  '"  '''"'"'"»'  '°  *« 

ftw.  a  h,.„„k  ,vhich  the    Z,nT::-T   ""'"■ 
«y  to  another  to«„  "  "'"'"'  <»'  ""-' 

n..ion  by  his  b    ve  "       ?'',        *''"'""''  "'™-  '«''"'• 

pn.«eK  the;a:;::;i«,";:t;i::r:?^,;:-- 

■'■»•  ...  place  of  a  dead  reh,tive.     The,,    fo  ,h  7" 
>"s  <o,„|,arativel>-  safe.     Jo^ues  a„d  f 
lc«  fortunate.      Three  „f  H      w  "'"'  '^"'^ 

I'mned  to  death   ■„      ,1  ""™'^   ''"''  l""™ 

•i-.;  but  dissension  .tl-lrr''"™.*^'' 
-<l.ed  They  were  led  back  ti,  «  rv^i "" 
«!.<T0  tl,ey  remaincl,   racked  wifl      ,  ^"'' 

l.»lf  .lea,l  with  evhau  tio,       r  f   '"'"'''  "■"< 

"0  "IM-ortnnity  to  l^^^^JfZ:,^^  ■'"' 
P'l  '™«l,t  children  ti  .nake'  tl^lr^  i%';r' 
^11  one  orrn^mii    )w,        1      ,  ^  '-"^  cross. 

-..'titiscrrr  r,.;:'t,,r^i 

"      °*""^'  '"  *<>  '".-('St  that  adjoined  the 
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town,  consoling  themselves  with  prayer,  and  mutu- 
allv  exhorting  each  other  to  suffer  patiently  for  tho 
sake  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  when,  as  tliey  were 
returning,  reciting  their  rosaries,  they  met  the  two 
young  Indians,  and  read  in  their  sullen  visages  an 
au^niry  of  ill.     The  Indians  joined  them,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where 
one  of  the  two,  suddenly  drawing  a  hatchet  liom 
beneath   his   blanket,   struck  it  into  the  head  of 
Goupil,  who  fell,  murmuring  the  name  of  Christ. 
Jo-ues  di-opped  on  his  knees,  and,  bowmg  his  head 
in  prayer,  awaited  the  blow,  when  the  murdner 
ordered  him  to  get  up  and  go  home.     He  obeyed, 
but  not  until  he  had  given  absolution  to  his  .tiJ 
breathing   friend,  and    presently   saw   the   lifeless 
body  dragged  through  the  town  amid  hootings  aiid 

rejoicings. 

Jogues   passed  a  night  of  anguish  and  desola- 
tion, and  in  the  morning,  reckless  of  life,  set  tcith 
in  search  of  Goupil's  remains.     "Where  are  you 
going  so  fostr'  demanded  the  old  Indian,  his  urns- 
ter      "  Do  vou  not  see  those  fierce  young  braves. 
who  are  watching  to  kill  you  \ "     Jogues  persisted. 
and  the  old  man  asked  another  Indian  to  go  wit.i 
him  as  a  protector.      The  corpse  had  been  riung 
into  a  neighboring  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  wlnth 
ran  a  torrent ;    and  here,  with  the  Indian  s  ho  p. 
Jogues  found  it,  strip]»ed  naked,  and  gnawc-d  b) 
do"-s.     He  dragged  it  into  the  water,  and  co\ered 
it  with  stones  to  save  it  from  further  mutilutioi!. 
resolving  to  return  alone  on  the  following  day  ^ 

~  -  .«  ...1        .1  .1,1.     i.l,^,..>    nnnK 


secretly  bury  it. 


But  with  the  night  theiv  came 
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a  storm ;  and  when    in  the  i?riv  nf  fi 

Jogue.  deseendeC  to  ^^JtrS^.;^^:::^^ 

found  .t  a  rolli,,,,,  ,„,|,id  «„„,,,  u„d     ,o      .l     , ' ! 

rent  borne  it  a>vn        I  ""  "■•  "'^  '™- 

onrr™,;i.::r;  L  r'o::;*' ;'''"''''• '■"■'• 

""■ks,    the   tbieket,   tJ.e     o,v       ' ,    i  "n ''''""'  "'" 

'I'e  s,,„ng,  wboi.  the  s„„ws  were  n,  In.-i    Ik 
wood.,  be  was  told  by  Mobawk  ebi  dre    lb      tt 
bod,  was  lying,  wbere  i,  bad  been  Hu.e      ,  1 

in  consecrated  ground  '"""  ■"'""' 

was  near,  but,  as  he  never  shunnrf  bis  fate  it  fled 
"■enf,  he  found  himself  still  among  the  living. 

f^ptl.  '  ■'*'"^*'  **»• »  Jogueg,  A'rtice  ,„•  Rem 
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Late  in  the  autirnn,  a  party  of  the  Indians  set 
forth  on  their  vearly  deer-hunt,  and  Jogues  ^^'■,x^ 
ordered  to   go   with  them.      Shivering    and   half 
famished,  he  followed  them  through  the  chill  Nm- 
veraher  forest,  and  shared  their  wild  bivouae  m 
the  depths   of  the   wuitry   desolation.     The  game 
they  took  was  devoted  to  Areskoui,  their  god,  aijl 
eaten  in  his  honor.     Jogues  would  not  taste  the 
meat  offered  to  a  demon ;    and  thus  he  starved  m 
the  midst  of  plenty.      At  night,  when  the  ke.tle 
was  slung,  and  the  savage  crew  made  merry  around 
their  fire,  he  crouched  in  a  comer   of  the   hn\ 
gnawed  by  hunger,  and  pierced  to  the  bone  xvith 
cold.     They  thought  his  presence  unpropitious  to 
their    hunting,  and   the   women   especially  hated 
him       llis  demeanor  at  once  astonished  and  in- 
censed his  masters.     He  brought  them  fire-wood, 
like  a  squaw;  he  did  their  biddmg  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  patiently  bore  their  abuse;  but  when  they 
mocked  at  his  God,  and  laughed  at  his  devotions, 
their  slave  assumed  an  air  and  tone  of  authont)-, 
and  sternly  rebuked  them.* 

He  would  sometimes  escape  from  "  this  l^aby- 
lon  "  as  he  calls  the  hut,  and  wander  in  the  forest, 
telling  his  beads  and  repeating  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture In  a  remote  and  lonely  spot,  he  cut  tlio 
bark  in  the  form  of  a  cross  from  the  trunk  o  a 
great  tree;  'and  here  he  made  his  prayers.  Uu 
Lng  martvr,  half  clad  in  shaggy  furs  kne.lnig 
on  the  snow  among  the  icicled  rocks  and  beneutb 
the   gloomy   pines,   bowing    in    adoration    betoie 

I  Lalemant,  Rdation,  1647.  41. 
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the  emblem  of  tlie  faitli  in  which  was  his  only  con 
solation  and  his  only  hope,  is  alike  a  theme  for  the 
pen  and  a  subject  for  the  pencil. 

The   Indians    at   last   j^rew   tired   of   him,    and 
sen    hmi  back  to  the  village.     Here  he  ren.ained 
till  the  middle  of  March,  baptizing,  hifants  and  trv- 
mg  to  convert  adults.     He  told  them  of  the  suii 
moon,    planets,    and    stars.      They   listened    with 
mtei^st;    but  when  from  astronomy  he  passed  to 
theolojry,  he  spent  his  breath  in  vain.     In  March 
the  old  man  with  whom  he  lived  set  forth  for  his' 
sprmg  fishin-,   taking  with   him  his    squaw,   and 
several  chddren.      Jogues  also  was  of  the  party 
They  repaired  to  a  lake,  perhaps  Lake  Saratoga, 
four  days  distant.      Here  they  subsisted  for  some 
tmie  on  frogs,  the  entrails  of  fish,  and  other  garb- 
age.    Jogues  passed  his  days  hi  the  forest,  repeat- 
ing his  prayers,  and  carving  the  name  of  Jesus  on 
h-ees,  as  a  terror  to  the  demons  of  the  wilderness 
A  messenger  at  length  arrived  from  the  town ;  and 
on  the  following  day,  under  the  pretence  that  signs 
ol  an  enemy  had  been  seen,  the  party  broke   up 
their  camp,  and  returned  home  in  hot  haste      The 
messenger  had  brought  tidings  that  a  war-party, 
which  had  gone  out  against  the  French,  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  clamoring  to  appease  their  grief  b>  tor- 
tunng  Jogues  to  death.    This  was  the  true  cause  of 
ttie  sudden  and  mysterious  return ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  town,  other  tidings  had  arrived.     The 
missmg  warriors  were  safe,  and  on  their  way  home 
iu  tnumph  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.   Again 
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Jogues's  life  was  spared;  but  he  was  forced  to 
witness  the  torture  and  butchery  of  the  convert^ 
and  alHes  of  the  French.  Existence  became  un- 
endurable to  him,  and  -lie  longed  to  die.  AVar- 
parties  were  continually  going  out.  Should  they 
be  defeated  and  cut  off,  he  would  pay  the  forfeit 
at  the  stake  ;  and  if  they  came  back,  as  they 
usually  did,  with  booty  and  prisoners,  he  was 
doomed  to  see  his  countrymen  and  their  Indian 
friends  mangled,  bunied,  and  devoured. 

Jogues  had  shown  no  disposition  to  escai)e,  and 
great'^libcrty  was  therefore  allowed  him.     He  went 
from  town  to  town,  giving  absolution  to  the  Chns- 
tian  captives,  and    converting   and   baptizing   the 
heathen.     On  one  occasion,  he  baptized  a  wom.m 
in  the  midst  of  the  th-e,  under  pretence  of  lifting 
a  cup  of  water  to  her  parched  lips.     There  was  no 
lack  of  obiects  for  his  zeal.      A  single  war-party 
returned  from  the   Huron  country  with  nearly  a 
hundred  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  the 
Iroquois  towns,  and  the  greater  part  burned.'     (>f 
the  children  of  tlie  Mohawks  and  their  neighbors 
he  had  baptized,  before   August,  about   seventy; 
msomuch  that  he  began  to  regard   his    captivity 
as  a  Providential  interposition  for  the  saving  of 

souls.  . 

At  the  end  of  July,  he  went  with  a  party  ol 

1  The  Dutch  clergyman.  Megapolensis.  at  this  time  living  at  Fort 
Orange,  bean,  the  strongest  testim.my  to  the  ferocity  y.'*^  whu:h  to 
MeodB.  the  Mohawks,  treated  their  prisoners.  He  mentions  the  Bame 
^e,  of  torture  which  Jogues  describes,  and  is  very  e-Pl-*^^;  ^ 
n.ibahsm.  "  The  common  people."  he  says,  "eat  the  arms^ b;nu«l» 
«,d  trunk ;  but  the  chiefs  eat  the  head  and  the  heart.  {Short  Skeun  o 
th€  Mohawk  Indians.)    This  feast  was  of  a  religious  character 
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Indians  to  a  fishmg-plnce  on  the  Hudson,  about 
twenty  nnles  below  Fort   Orange.      WhUe   here 
he    learned    that    another    war-party    had    lateW 
returned  with  prieon.x.,  two  of  whom   had  been 
burned  to  death  at  Osseruenon.     On  this,  his  con" 
science  smote   him  that  he  had  not  remained  in 
the  towm  to  give  the  sufferers  absolution  or  bap- 
hsrn  ;  and  he  begged  leave  of  the  old  woman  who 
l';'d  him  m  charge  to  return  at  the  first  opportu- 
n.ty.     A  canoe  soon  after  went  up  the  river  with 
sonie  of  the  Iroquois,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go 
m  It.     When  they  reached  liensselaerswyck,  the 
Indians  landed  to  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  took 
Jogues  with  them. 

The   centre    of  this  rude  little  settlement  was 
tort  Orange,  a  miserable  structure  of  logs,  stand- 
mg  on  a  spot  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Allnuiy.      It  contained  several  houses  nnd   o'ther 
b.nkhiigs;    and    behind    it   was    a    small    church 
recently  erected,  and  serving  as  the  abode  of  the 
pastor,  Dominie  Megapolensis,  known  in  our  dav 
as   the    writer   of    an    interesting,    thougli    short 
account  of  the   Mohawks.      Some  twentv-tive  tr' 
th.rty  houses,  roughly  built  of  boards  and  roofed 
wuli  tliatch,  were  scattered  at  intervals  on  or  near 
he  borders  of  the  Hudson,  above  and  below  the 
ort.      i  heir  inhabitants,  about  a  hundred  in  nura- 
t>er,  were  for  the  most  part  rude  Dutch   farmers, 
tctinnts  of  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  or  lord  of 
the  manor.      They  raised  wheat,  of  which  they 

^JJ:.  site  of  the  Phcani,  Hot.1.  -^^  ^  .«,.  ^,,,  ,„  j^^  ^^,^^ 
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made  beer,  and  oats,  with  which  they  fed  their 
numerous  horses.  They  traded,  too,  with  tht- 
Indians,  who  profited  gveatly  by  the  competition 
among  them,  receiving  guns,  knhes,  axes,  kettles, 
cloth,  and  beads,  at  moderate  rates,  in  exoliange  for 
their  furs.'  The  Dutch  were  on  excelU-nt  teniH 
with  their  red  neighbors,  met  them  in  the  forest 
without  tlie  least  fear,  and  sometimes  intermarried 
with  them.  They  had  known  of  Jogues's  cap- 
tivity, and,  to  their  great  honor,  had  made  efforts 
for  his  release,  offering  for  that  purpose  goods 
to  a  considerable  value,  but  without  effect.^ 

At   Fort  Orange  .logues  heard  startling  news. 

The  Indians  of  the  village  where  he  lived  were,  he 

was  told,  enraged  against  him,  and  determined  to 

burn  him.      About  the  first  of  July,  a  war-])arty 

had  set  out  for  Canada,  and  one  of  the  wairicns 

had  offered  to  Jogiies  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 

from   him   to   the   French    commander   at  Three 

Rivers,  thinking  probably  to  gain  some  advantage 

under  cover  of  a  parley.      Jogues  knew  that  the 

French  would  be   on   their   guard;    and   he    telt 

it  his  duty  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  infoniung 

them  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Iroquois, 

1  .Jogues,  Novum  B.Ufwm;  Barnes,  Settlement  of  Allxiny,  60-65;  OTal- 
laglian,  Ne-v  NithnhnH,  C\\np.  VI. 

On  tlie  relations*  of  tl.e  Mohawks  and  Dutch,  see  Mtgai-olens.s,  >fert 
Sketch  of  the  MoLairk  IiMius.  and  poriions  of  the  letter  of  Jogut^  to  hi^ 
Superior,  dated  Hensselaerswyek,  Aug.  30,  164.3. 

2  Swit  long  letter  of  An-ndt  Van  Curler  (Crlaer)  to  Van  Reti<s..!:ier, 
June  16,  164:5,  in  O'Callaglian's  New  Netlurlmid,  Apjwndix  L.  "  Wi-  l-er- 
Buaded  tnem  so  far."  writes  Van  Curler,  "  tiiat  they  promised  not  f.  k.l. 
them.  .  .  .  The  French  captives  ran  screaming  after  us,  and  besouant 
ns  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  release  them  out  of  the  hands  of  th<  to 
bnrians." 
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A  Dutcbmnn  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper;  and  I,.. 
jvvote  a  letter,  in  a  jargon  of  Latin,  French,  and 
Huron,   warnmg  his   countrNnien  to   be   on    their 
guard,  as  war-parties  were  constantly  goin-  out 
and  they  coul<l  hope  for  no  respite  from  attack  until 
late  m  the  aut.unn.'     AXIu-n  the  Iro.uois  reac-hed 
die  month  of  the  Itiver  Uich(>liet,,  where  a  small 
fori  had  been  built  by  the  French  the  preceduig 
summer,  the  messenger  asked  for  a   park'v    and 
gave  Jogucs's  letter  to  the  commander  of  the'i.ost 
who,  after  reading  it,  turned   his  cannon  on    the' 
sav.ges.       They   tied    in   dismay,    leaving   behind 
them  tlieir  baggage  and  some  of  their  guns-  and 
rcturnnig  home  in  a  fury,  char.<>ed  Jogues  witii  hav- 
ing caused  their  discomfiture.     Jogues  had  expect- 
ed this  result,  and  was  prepared  to  me(>t  it  •  but 
sev.-ral  of  the  principal  J)utch  settlers,  and  among 
them  Van  Curler,  who  had  made  the  previous  at 
tempt  to  rescue  him,  urged  that  his  deatli  was  rer- 
tam,  if  he  returned  to  the  Indian  town,  and  advised 
liuu  to  make  his  escape.     In  the  Hudson,  opposite 
the  settlement,  lay  a  small  Dutch  vessel  nearly  ready 
to  sad.    Van  Curler  offered  him  a  passage  in  her  to 
Bonk^aux  or  liochelle,  —  representing  that  the  op- 
portunity was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  making  light 
of  the  prisoner's  objection,  that  a  connivance  in  his 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  would  excite  the 
resc-ntment  of  the  Imlians  against  them.      Jogues 
thanked  him  warmly;  but,  to  his  amazement,  asked 
tor  a  night  to  consider  the  matter,  and  take  counsel 
of  God  in  prayer. 

'  Set  a  French  rendering  of  the  letter  in  Vimont,  Relation.  1W8.  p.  75, 
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He  spent  the  night  in  f^'reat   a«,'itatior.   tossed 
by  doubt,    and   full    of   anxiety   lest    his    self-love 
should  bef^uile  him  from  his  duty.'      Was  it  not 
possible  that  the  Indians  mif,'ht  s])are  his  life,  nn<] 
that,  by  a  timely  drop  of  water,  he  might  still  res- 
cue souls  from  torturing  devils,  and  eternil  tin>s  of 
perdition?     On  the  otiier  hand,  woidd  he  not.  hy 
remaining  to  meet  a  fate  almost  inevitable,  iiuui 
the  guilt  of  suicide?     And  even  should  he  vsc-ay" 
torture  and  death,  could  he  ho])e  that  the  Iiidi.ms 
would  again  i)ermit  him  to  instruct  and    bupti/o 
then*  prisoners?     Of  his  French  companions.  niu>, 
Goupil,  was  dead  ;  while  Coutiue  had  urged  Jo-ius 
to  flight,  saying  thnt  he  would  then  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  t;.  N  so  long  as  ttie  Father  reniaijKnl 
a   ])risoner,    iie,    Couture,   would    share    his   fate. 
Before  morning,  Jogues   had   made   his  decision. 
God,  he  thought,  would  be  better  pleased  slinuld 
he  embrace  the  opportunity  givon  him.     He  wvnt 
to  find  his  Dutch  friends,  and-,  with  a  ])rofusi()ii  of 
thanks,  accei)ted  their  offer.     They  told  him  tint  a 
boat  should  be  left  for  him  on  the  shore,  and  that 
he  must  watch  his  time,  and  escape  in  it  to  the 
vessel,  wh"re  he  would  be  safe. 

He  and  his  Indian  masters  were  lodged  tojjrlher 
in  a  large  building,  like  a  barn,  belorging  to  a  1  iiitch 
farmer.  It  was  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  IumI  no 
partition  of  any  kind.  At  one  end  the  farmer  k.  pt 
his  cattle ;  at  the  other  he  slept  with  his  wile,  a 
Mohawk  squaw,  and  his  children,  while  his  ludiau 
guests  lay  on  the  fioor  in  the  middle.**     As  be  i^ 

»  Buteux,  Narr€,  MS.  '  Md. 
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aes(:ribed  as  ono  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
(olony,  It  ,8  clear  that  the  civUization  of  Ronsse- 
lacrswyck  was  not  hi^h. 

In  the  evening;,  .Jofr.H.^,  ;„  ,„^j,  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the   Indians,  went  out  lo 
reconnoitre.     There  was  a  fence  arouu.l  the  house, 
and   as  he  was  passing,  it,  a  lar^^e  <Ioj.  hejon^nn^.  to 
the  farmer  Hew  at  hini,  and  bit  him  very  severely 
n.    the   leg.     The    Dutchnnn,   hearinj,^    the   noise, 
came  out  with  a  light,  led  Jogues   back  into  the 
"nhlnig,  and  bandag(.d  hi.:  wound.     Jle  seemed  to 
1:  ve  some  suspicion  of  the  prisoner's  design  ;    for. 
fear  ul   perhaps  that   his  escape  might  exasperate 
tlie  Indians,  he  made  fast  the  door  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  could   not  readily  be  opened.     Joguea 
"ow  lay  down  among  the  Iiulians,  who,  rolled  in 
their   blankets,   were   stretched   around    him       He 
was  fevered  with  excitement ;  and  the  agitation  of 
bis  mind,  joined   to  the  pain  of  his  womid,  kept 
bir.         .,ke    all    night.      About   dawn,  while   the 
lud.aus  were  still  asleep,  a  laborer  in  the  employ 
o{  the  farmer  came  in  with  a  lanteni,  and  Jogues, 
who  si.oke  no  Dutch,  gave  him  to  understand  by 
si^'us  that  he  needed  his  help  and  guidance.     The 
man  was  disposed  to  aid  him,  silently  led  the  way 
out,  quieted  the  dogs,  and  sliowed  him  the  path  to 
the  river.     It  was  more  than  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  the  way  was  rough  and  broken.     Jogues  was 
greatly  exhausted,  and  his  wounded  limb  gave  him 
such  pain  that  he  walked  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
V^hen  he  reached  the  shore,  the  dav  was  breaking, 
and  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  ebb  of  the 
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tide  had  loft  the  boat  high  and  dry.  He  shouted 
to  the  vessel,  but  no  one  heard  him.  His  despera- 
tion gave  him  strength ;  and,  by  working  tlie  boat 
to  and  fro,  he  pushed  it  at  length,  little  by  little, 
into  the  water,  entered  it,  and  rowed  to  the  ves- 
sel. The  Dutch  sailors  received  him  kindly,  and 
hid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  placing  a  largo 
box  over  the  hatchway. 

He  remained  two  days,  half  stifled,  in  this  foul 
lurking-place,  while  the  Indians,  furious  at  his 
escape,  ransacked  the  settlement  in  vain  to  find 
him.  They  came  off  to  the  vessel,  and  so  terrified 
the  officers,  that  Jogues  was  sent  on  shore  at  night, 
and  led  to  the  fort.  Here  he  was  hidden  in  tiio 
garret  of  a  house  occupied  by  a  miserly  old  man. 
to  whose  charge  he  was  consigned.  Tood  was 
sent  to  him;  but,  as  his  host  appropriated  tlir 
larger  part  to  himself,  Jogues  was  nearly  starved. 
There  was  a  compartment  of  his  garret,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  partition  of  boards.  Here  the 
old  Dutchman,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  settlers. 
carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Mohawks,  kept  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  for  that  purpose ;  and  hither  he  often 
brought  his  customers.  The  boards  of  the  ])arti- 
tion  had  shrunk,  leaving  wdde  crevices  ;  and  Jogues 
could  plainly  see  the  Indians,  as  they  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  hght.  They,  on  their  part, 
might  as  easily  have  seen  him,  if  he  had  not,  wlion 
he  heard  them  entering  the  house,  hidden  him- 
self behind  some  barrels  in  tlie  comer,  where  lie 
would  sometimes  remain  crouched  for  hours,  in 
a  constrained  and  painful  posture,  half  suffocated 
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with  heut,  and  ufmid  to  move  a  li.nb.  His  wound 
ed  leg  began  to  show  dangerous  svniptonKs  ;  hut  he 
wns  relieved  hy  (he  eare  of  a  Dutc'h  surgeon  of  the 
■  ,.V'';;"'"''^'''  ^'''^"'I'^l^'nsis,  also  visited  him, 
and  did  all  in  his  pow.T  for  the  eon.fort  of  his 
Catholic  brother,  with  wiioni  ho  S(>ems  to  have  been 
well  pleased,  and  whom  he  calls  •'  a  very  learned 
sciioiar.    ' 

When  Jogues  had  remained  for  six  weeks  in  tliis 
h.duig-place,  his  J)utch  friends  suetreded  in  satis- 
fyuig  his  Indian  masters  by  the  payment  of  a  lan^e 
r.insom.»    A  vessel  from  Manhattan,'  now  New  York 
soon  after  brought  nj)  an  order  from  the  Direetor- 
(nneral,  Kieft,  that  he    shouhl    be   sent   to    him. 
Accordingly  he  was  placed  in  a  small  vessel,  which 
earned   him  down    the    Hudson.     The    J)ut(h    on 
board  treated  him  with. great  kindness;  and,  to  do 
hirn  honor,  named  after  him  one  of  the   islands 
m  the  river.     At  Manhattan  he  found  a  dilapidated 
t"i-t.  garrisoned  by  sixty  sol.liers,  and  containing  a 
stone  church  and  the   Director-tieneral's  house  V 
gcther  with  storehouses  and  barracks.    Near  it  were 
ranges  of  small  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  median 
ics  and  laborers  ;  while  the  dwellings  of  tiie  remain- 
ing colonists,  numbering  in  all  four  or  five  hundred, 
weiL'  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  island  and  the 
neighboring  shores.     The  settlers  were  of  different 
sects   and   nations,  but    chiefly    Dutch    Cahinists. 
Aieft  told  his  guest  that  eighteen  different  languages 

J  Megapolengis,  A  Sh„rt  Sketch  of  the  Mohau-k  Indian,. 
Lettre  ,Je/o;,„rs  h  lMl.m„.,t,  AV»„..,,  ./„„.  6,  1044.  -  See  Relatim,  1648, 
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were  spoken  at  Manhattan.'  The  colonists  were  m 
the  midst  of  a  bloody  Indian  war,  brouj;ht  on  by 
their  own  besotted  cruelty  ;  and  while  Jogues  w;vs  :it 
the  fort,  some  forty  of  the  Dutchmen  were  killed  on 
the  neighboring  farms,  and  many  barns  and  hou.so> 
burned." 

The  Director-General,  with  a  humanity  that  Wii>; 
far  from  usual  with  him,  exchanged  Jogues's  squalid 
and  savage  dress  for  a  suit  of  Dutch  cloth,  and  give 
him  passage  in  a  small  vessel  which  was  then  about 
to  sail.  The  voyage  was  rough  and  tedious ;  and 
the  ]):issengcr  slept  on  deck  or  on  a  coil  of  ropes, 
suffering  greatly  from  cold,  and  often  drenched  l)y 
the  waves  that  broke  over  the  vessel's  side.  At 
length  she  reached  Falmouth,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  England,  when  all  the  crew  went  ashore  for  a 
carouse,  leaving  Jogues  alone  on  board.  A  boat 
presently  came  alongside  with  a  gang  of  despera- 
does, who  boarded  her,  and  rifled  her  of  everything 
valuable,  threatened  Jogues  with  a  pistol,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  hat  and  coat.  He  obtained  some 
assistance  from  the  crew  of  a  French  ship  in  tlie 
harbor,  and,  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  took  pas- 
sage in  a  small  coal  vessel  for  the  neighboring  const 
of  Brittany.  In  the  following  afternoon  he  was  sot 
on  shore  a  little  to  the  north  of  Brest,  and,  seeing  a 
peasant's  cottage  not  far  off,  he  approached  it,  and 
asked  the  way  to  the  nearest  church.  The  peasant 
and  his  wife,  as  the  narrative  gravely  tells  us,  mis- 

1  JdgueB,  Novum  Belgium. 

8  Tlii*  war  wm  with  Algonquin  tribei  of  tlie  neighborhood.  —  Se* 
O'Callaghan,  New  Netherkmd,  I.,  Chap.  Ill 
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took  him,  by  reason  of  his  modest  deportment  for 
Bome  poor,  but  pious  Irishman,  and  nskvil  him  to 
share  theur  supper,  after  finishing  his  devotions,  an 
mvitation  which  Joji^ues,  half  famished  as  he  was 
gladly  accepted.     He  reached  the  church  in  time 
for  the  earlj  mass,  and  with  an  unutterable  joy 
knelt  before  the  altar,  and  renewed  the  communion 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  so  long.    When  he 
returned  to  the  cottage,  the  attention  of  his  hosts 
was  at  once  attracted  to  his  mutilated  and  distorted 
hands.     They  asked  with  amazement  how  he  could 
have  received  such  injuries;  and  when  the^  h(>ard 
the  story  of  his  tortures,  their  surprise  and  ven- 
eration  knew  no  bounds.     Two  yoiu.g  gi.ls.  their 
daughters,  begged  him  to  accei)t  all  they  had  to 
give, —  a  handful  of  sous;  while  the  peasant  made 
kno^vn  the  charat  ter  of  his  new  guest  to  his  nei-^h- 
bors      A  trader  from   Rennes  brought  a  horse  to 
the  door,  and  offered  the  use  of  it  to  Jogues    to 
carry  him  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  town.     He 
gratefully  accepted  it;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  of  January,  1644,  reached  his  destination. 

He  dismounted,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
college.      The  porter  opened  it,  and  saw  a  man 
wearing  on  his  head  an  old  woollen  nightcap,  and 
m  an  attire  little  better  than   that  of  a  beggar 
Jogues  asked  to  see  the  Hector ;  but  the  porter  an- 
swered, coldly,  that  the  Rector  was  busied  in  the 
Sacnsty.      Jogues  begged  him  to  say  that  a  man 
Was  at  the  door  with  news  from  Canada.     The  mis- 
sions of  Canada  were  at  this  time  an  object  of  pri- 
mal mterest  to  the  Jesuits,  and  above  aU  to  the 
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Jesuits  of  France.  A  letter  from  Jogues,  written 
during  his  captivity,  had  already  reached  France,  as 
had  also  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1643,  which  con- 
tained a  long  account  of  his  capture ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  been  an  engrossing  theme  of  convers;iti()n 
in  every  house  of  the  French  Jesuits.  The  Father 
Rector  was  putting  on  his  vestments  to  say  mass ; 
but  when  he  heard  that  a  poor  man  from  Canadii 
had  asked  for  him  at  the  door,  he  postponed  tlie 
service,  and  went  to  meet  him.  Jogues,  without 
discovering  himself,  gave  him  a  letter  from  the 
Dutch  Director-General  attesting  his  character. 
The  Rector,  without  reading  it,  began  to  question 
him  as  to  the  affairs  of  Canada,  and  at  length 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Father  Jogues. 

"  I  knew  him  very  well,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  Iroquois  have  taken  him,"  pursued  the 
Rector.  "Is  he  dead?     Have  they  murdered  him? 

"  No,"  answered  Jogues ;  "  he  is  alive  and  at 
liberty,  and  I  am  he."  And  he  fell  on  his  knees 
to  ask  his  Superior's  blessing. 

That  night  was  a  night  of  jubilation  and  thanks- 
giving in  the  college  of  Rennes.* 

Jogues  became  a  centre  of  curiosity  and  rever- 
ence. He  was  summoned  to  Paris.  The  Queen, 
Anne  of  Austria,  wished  to  see  him;  and  when  the 
persecuted  slave  of  the  Mohawks  was  conduc  ted 
into  her  presence,  she  kissed  his  mutilated  hands, 
while  the  ladies  of  the  Court  thronged  around  to 


1  For  Jogues  6  arrival  in  Brittany,  nee  Lettrt  de  Jogues  k  LMe^mnt, 

Rennet,  Jan.  0,  1644 ;  Lettre  dr  Juguex  k  ,  Hermes,  Jan.  5,  1614,  (in 

Relation,  1643,)  and  the  lung  account  in  tlie  Relation  of  1647. 
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truth  that  these  honors  were  unwelcome  to  the 
modest  and  smgle-hearted  missiona.-y,  who  thUhl 
on^y  of  reh-mmg  to  his  work  of  converting X 
Indians  A  p.iest  ,vith  any  deformity  of  body  is 
debarred  from  saying  mass.  The  teeth  and  Ze, 
of  the  Iroquois  had  mflicted  an  injury  worse  than 
the  torturers  imagined,  for  they  had  ZZjJ^^ 
1  iL'T  ?:."';"'•  ""'  *"  -'■-f  consolation^;; 

^  ti^d  it  ;\  ^T-  ^'  "  '^"^  dispensation, 
restored  .t  to  hm,,  and  with  the  opening  Ling  he 
sailed  again  for  Canada.  ^ 
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Wab.  — Distress  and  Tbrror.  — Richelieu.  — Battle.  — Ruin  o? 
Indian  Tribes.- Mhtdal  Destruction. —Iroqoois  and  Al- 
eoNQDiN.  —  Atrocities.  — Frightful  Position  OF  the  French. 
—Joseph  Bressani.  —  His  Capture.  — His  Treatment.  — Ui» 
Escape.  —  Anne  db  Noub.  —  His  Nocturnal  Journet.  — His 
Death. 

Two  forces  were  battling  for  the  mastery  of 
Canada:  on  the  one  side,  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Angels,  with  their  agents,  the  priests ;  on  the 
other,  the  Devil,  and  his  tools,  the  Iroquois.  Such 
at  least  was  the  view  of  the  case  held  in  full 
faith,  not  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  alone,  but  by  most 
of  the  colonists.  Never  before  had  the  fiend  ])ut 
forth  such  rage,  and  in  the  Iroquois  he  found 
mstruments  of  a  nature  not  uncongenial  with  his 
own. 

At  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  the 
little  fort  of  Richelieu,  that  is  to  say,  ua  all  Canada, 
no  man  could  hunt,  fish,  till  the  fields,  or  cut  a 
tree  in  the  forest,  without  peril  to  his  scalp.  The 
Iroquois  were  everywhere,  and  nowhere.     A  yell, 
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a  voUey  of  buUets,  a  i-ush  of  screeching  savages 
and  all  was  over.     The  soldiers  hastened  to  the' 
spot    to    find    silence,   solitude,   and    a    mangled 
corpse.  ^ 

"  I  had  as  lief,"  writes  Father  Vimont,  "be  beset 
by  gobhns  as  by  the  Irocjuois.  Tlio  one  are  about 
as  niyisible  as  the  other.  Our  peojile  on  thc^ 
Kicheheu  and  at  Montreal  arc  kei)t  in  a  closer 
conhnenicnt  than  ever  were  monks  or  nuns  in  our 
smallest  convents  in  France." 

The  Confederates  at  this  time  were  in  a  flush 
of   unparallekU    audacity.      Tliey  despised   white 
men   as  base  poltroons,  and  esteemed  themselves 
warriors  and  heroes,  destined  to  conquer  all  man- 
kmd '     The  fire-arms  with  which  the  Dutch  had 
rashly  supphed  them,  joined  to  their  united  coun- 
cils, their   courage,    and   ferocity,  gave    tliem    an 
advantage  over  the  surrounding  tribes  which  they 
hilly  understood.     Then-  passions  rose  with   their 
sense  of  power.      They  boasted  that  they  woidd 
mpe  the  Ilurons,  the  Algonquius,  and  the'  French 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the  -  white 
|?uls,"  meaning  the  nuns,  to  their  villages.     This 
last  event,  indeed,   seemed  more  than    probable- 
and  the  Hospital  nuns  left  their  exposed  station  at 
Pillory,  and  withdrew  to  the  ramparts  and  palisades 
of  Quebec.     The   St.   Lawrence  and  the   Ottawa 
were   so   infested,   that    communication   with    the 

belief'if  rr^™?"'  """'"'■/^  "'^  IManon'of  1«C0  says,  tl.at.  in  their 
of  n  'nt  ^  "'"'""  "'''^  J««troye<I.  a  general  confusiou  and  oVerthroJ 
^t  mankind  must  needs  be  the  consequence.  -Rd>ul,^,  1660,  g  ^'^"'^ 
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Huron  country  was  cut  off;  and  three  times  the 
animal  packet  of  hitters  sent  thither  to  the  mission- 
aries fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois. 

It  was  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1640  thiit 

the    scourge    of   Iroquois  war    had    begun    to   l;ul 

heavily  on  the  French.     At  that  tiine,  a  partN  .' 

theb  warriors  wavlaid  and  captured  Ihomas  dole- 

froy  and  Francois   Marguerie,  the  latter  a  young 

man  of  great  energy  and  daring,  familiar  with  the 

woods,  a  master  of  the  Algoncpiin  language,  and  a 

scholar  of  no  mean  acHiuiroments.*     To  the  g.rat 

icy  of  the  colonists,  he  and  his  compamon  u.ie 

brou-ht  back  to  'rinec  llivers  by  their  captors,  and 

given  up,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  French  wnuld 

respond  with  a  gift  of  tire-anns.     Their  demand  tor 

them  being  declined,  they  broke  oii"  the  park-y  m  a 

rage,  fortified  themselves,  fired  on  the  l^rench.  and 

>vithdrew  under  cover  of  night. 

Open  war  now  ensued,  and  for  a  time  all  w;.>  be- 
wilderment and  terror.      How  to  check  the  mnuds 
of  an  enemy  so  stealthy  and  so  keen  for  blo.nl  was 
the  problem  that  taxed  the  brain  of  Montn.t.niv, 
the  Govern.n-.    He  thought  he  had  tVnuid  a  sohmoii, 
when  he  couceived  the   plan  of  building  a   t-t  ai 
the  mouth  of  the   River   RIcIu'Ihmi,  by  win.  h  the 
Iroquois   ahvavs    made    their    descents    to    th-    ^l 
Lawrence,     ll'appily  for  the   perishhig  colons,  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in   l(i4-i.  sent  out  thirty  or 
forty  soldiers  for  its  defence.'-'     Ten  times  the  nam- 

1  During  his  captivity,  tie  wrote,  on  a  beaver-skin,  a  letter  t  >  i 
Dutch  in  French,  Latiu,  »iul  Ei.Blwl'  .   „     ,  ■.  iraq  o  44 

•i  FaiUon,  CoUmie  Frun.ahe.  II.  2;  Vimont.  H^atian,  1642.  i. 
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ber  would  have  been  scarcely  sufficient ;  but  even 
tins   slight   succor  was   hailed  with   delight,   and 
IV  ontmagny  was  enabled  to  carry  into  e.Tect  his 
plan  of  the  fort,  for  which  hitherto  he  had  had 
neither  builders  nor  garrison.     He  took  with  him 
besides  the  new-comers,  a  body  of  soldiers  and  armed 
aborers  from  Quebec,  and,  with  a  force  of  about  a 
l.uiidred  men  in  all,»  sailed  for  the  Richelieu,  in 
H  bngantme  and  two  or  three  open  boats. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August  he  reached  his  des- 
tmution,  and  landed  where  the  town  of  Sorel  now 
stands.     It  was  but  eleven  days  before  that  Jogues 
and  his  companions  had  been  captured,  and  M^'ont- 
magny's  followers  found  ghastly  tokens  of  the  disas- 
ter.    The  heads  of  the  slain  were  stuck  on  poles  by 
the  side  of  the  river ;  and  several  trees,  from  which 
portions  of  the  bark  had  been  peeled,  were  daubed 
with  the  rude  picture-writing  in  which  the  victors 
recorded  their  exploit.^     Among  the  rest,  a  repre 
sentation  of  Jogues  himself  was  clearly  distinguish- 
able.    The  heads  were  removed,  the  trees  cut  doMTi, 
and  a  large  cross  planted  on  the  spot.     An  altar  was 
raised,  and  all  heard  mass ;  then  a  vollev  of  musketry 
'vas  fired  ;  and  then  they  fell  to  their  Work.     They 
hewed  an  opening  into  the  forest,  dug  up  the  roots, 
cleared  the  ground,  and  cut,  shaped,  and  planted 

'  Marie  de  rineariiution,  Lettre,  Sept.  29,  1642. 
^  Viniont,  llelation,  1042,  52. 

TL.^u'VT""''''  ''^  *^'"'"'"'  ^  """^  *^'^^'  *"<!  i«  "ot  yet  extinct. 
or  R     IT  '^'  '^f"  ''""•'^  ''^''"'■''''  '"^''^  ^y  "-^^-^n'  war-parties  of  Crows 

Chi  .,1       T         .'"■*''"  JL""""-^""'l  »••«««.  «"'l  tJ'e  picture,  traced  with 

rTil^  '"■•"^"    V''''  ^'''  "^^'^^  ^^  -'^P^'  *«'  Pri-"e",  and 
r  tiie  conquerors  themselves. 
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Dalisades.     Thus  a  week  passed,  and  their  (U>tenr(  < 
were  nearly  completed,  when  suddenly  the  ^v:,,- 
whoop  rang  in  their  ears,  and  two  hun.hed  Irofpioi. 
rushed  upon  them  from  the  horders  of  the  elearn.i;. 
It  was  the  partv  of  warriors  that  Jo-ues  hud  -n.-t 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain.     But  for  the  cour- 
age of  Du  Ilocher,  a  corporal,  who  was  on  gu;ir(l, 
they  would  have  carried  all   before  them.      '1  hey 
were  rushing  through  an  openuig  in  the  palis;nlo, 
when  he,  with  a  few  soldiers,  met  them  with  sut  h 
vigor  and  resolution,  that  they  were  held  in  cluTk 
long  enough  for  the   rest   to   snatch   their   arms. 
Montniagny,  who  was  on  the  river  in  his  brigantine, 
hastened  on  shore,  and  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by 
his  arrival,  fought  with  great  determination. 

The  Iroquois,  on  then:  part,  swarmed  up  to  the 
palisade,  thrust  their  guns  through  the  loop-lu.los 
and  fired  on  those  within ;  nor  was  it  till  several  ot 
them  had  been  killed  and  others  wounded  that  thoy 
learned  to  keep  a  more  prudent  distance.     A  t;d] 
savage,  wearing  a  crest  of  the  hair  of  some  am.nal 
dyed  scariet  and  bound  with  a  fillet  of  wampum. 
leaped  forward  to  the  attack,  and  was  shot  (U-ad 
Another  shared  his  fate,  with  seven  buck-shot  m 
his  shield,  and  as  many  in  his  body.     The  trcuoh. 
with  shouts,  redoubled  their  fire,  and  the  IimIk.ti? 
at  length  lost  heart  and  fell  back.     The  woaiuled 
dropped  guns,  shields,  and  war-dubs,  and  the  ^^hoU 
band  withch-ew  to  the  shelter  of  a  fort  which  they 
had  built  hi  the  forest,  three  miles  above.     On  the 

i  The  RekUim  of  1642  myn  thi-ee  hundred.    Jogues  who  U'i  U 
among  them  to  hie  cost,  is  the  better  authority. 
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part  of  the  French,  one  man  was  killed  and  four 
wonndod.     They  had  narrowly  cscapc.l  a  disaster 
which  might  have  i)rovod  the  niin  of  tlio  colony, 
and  thoy  now  gained  time  so  far  to  stivn-fhcn  thci^ 
defences  as  to  make  them  reasonal.lv  secure  a-n.inst 
any  attack  of  savages.'     The  new  f(,rt,  however 
did  not  effectually  answer  its  purpose  of  stopping 
the  mroads  of  the  Iroquois.     Thej  would  h.u.l  a 
mile  or  more  above  it,  carry  tli.Mr  canoes  through 
the  lorest  across  an  intervening  tongue  of  land   and 
then  launch  them  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  whih'  the 
garrison  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  theii-  move- 
ments. 

While  the  French  were  thus  beset,  then-  Indian 
allies   fared   still  worse.      The    effect  of  Irocpiois 
hostilities  on  all  the  Algoncpiin  tribes  of  Canada, 
from  the  Saguenay  to  the  Lake  of  the  Nipissin-s 
had    become   frightfully   apparent.      Famine    and 
pestilence  had  aided  the  ravages  of  war,  till  th-- 
m-etched   bands   seemed   in   the   course   of   rapid 
extermination.     Their   spirit   was    broken.      Tiie- 
became  humble  and    docile   in    the  hands  of  th- 
missionaries,  ceased  theu-  railings  against  the  nev 
doctrine,  and  leaned  on  the  French  as  their  only 
hope  m  this  extremity  of  woe.     Sometimes  they 
would  appear  in  troops  at  Sillery  or  Three  Riveras, 

•  Vimont,  Relation,  1642,  50,  51. 

Assaults  by  Indians  on  fortified  places  are  rare.     The  Iroquois  are 

of  a   hrio     T       ""-'^-'f^""  and  s,m>.Mo,lic.     They  are  capable,  at  times 
naX"rr"'-''^;.''PP"-'''"^-'-  but  this  is  liable  to  3- 
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scared   out   of  tlioir   forests   by   the   sifiht   of   ati 
Iroquois  footpriut;    theu  ^()me  new  terror  vv .mid 
seize  them,  and  drive  them  hack  to  seek  a  huhiii,' 
place   iTi  the  deepest  thickets  of  the  >viUlem<"ss. 
Their  best   huntinf;-}Jfroun(ls    were    beset    by    the 
enemv      They  starved   for   weeks   toRether,    sub 
sistin-  on  the  >>ark  of  trees  or  the  thonj^s  of  raw 
hi(U>   which  formed   the   net-work  of   their   rmovv- 
shoes.     The  mortahty  anion-  them  was  prodi-mus. 
-Where,  ei-ht  years  a^o,"  wnles  Father  \imont. 
"  one  woukl  sec  a  hundred  wij,'wams,  one  now  sres 
scarcelv  five  or  six.     A  chief  who  once  had  ei,ht 
hun.h-ed  warriors  has  now  but  thirty  or  forty;  and 
in  place  of  Heets  of  tliree  or  four  hundred  canoes, 
we  see  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  number."' 

These  Canadian  tribes  were  undergoing,'  that  pro 
cess  of  extermination,  absorption,  or  expatri;.t.(m, 
which,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  for  m;.ny 
generations  formed  the  gloomy  and  meaninuloss 
history  of  the  greater  part  of  this  continent.  hiee 
or  foiir  hundred  Dutch  guns,  in  the  h  Is  ot 
the  conquerors,  gave  an  unwonted  quicku.ss  and 
decision  to  the  work,  but  in  no  way  changed  its 
essential  character.  The  horrible  nature  ot  this 
warfare  can  be  known  only  through  examples:  and 
of  these  one  or  two  w  ill  suffice. 

A  band  -^  Algonquins,  late  in  the  autumn  ol 
1641,  set  fo..n  from  Three  Rivers  on  their  wmler 
hunt,  and,  fearful  of  the  Iroquois,  made  their  way 
far  northward,  into  the  depths  of  the  forests  that 
border  the  Ottawa.     Here  they  thought  themselves 

1  Relation,  1644.  8. 
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safe,   built  their  lod«rcs,  and   boj^un   to    hunt   tho 
moose  and  beaver.      But  a  larjro    party  of  their 
enemies,   with  a  persistent   ferocity   that    is    trulv 
astonishing,',  had   penetrated  even  here,  found  the 
traces  of  the  snow-shoes,  foUowed  up  their  human 
prey,   and   hid   at  nightfall   amon-  the  rocks  and 
tl.Kkets  arotmd  the  encampment.      At  midnij^'ht 
tlu-ir    yells    and    the    blows    of    their    war-chibJ 
auiikened  their  sleepin-  victims.     In  a  few  minutes 
all  were  in  their  power.    They  bound  the  prisoners 
hand  and  foot,  rekindled  the  fire,  slun«r  the  kettles, 
cut  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  pieces,  and  boiled 
and  devoured  them  before  the  eves  of  the  wretched 
survivors.     "In  a  word,"  says  the  narrator,  "  tiiey 
ate  men  with  as  much  appetite  and  more  pleasure 
than  hunters  eat  a  boar  or  a  stag." ' 

^Icanwhile  they  amused  themselves  with  banter- 
ing their  prisoners.  -  Uncle,"  said  one  of  them 
to  an  old  Algonquin,  "  you  are  .  /.^id  man.  You 
are  going  to  the  land  of  souls.  Tell  th(>m  to  take 
licart:  they  will  have  good  companv  soon,  for  we 
are  going  to  send  all  the  rest  of  your  nation  to  join 
them.     This  will  be  good  news  for  them."* 

This  old  man,  who  is  described  as  no  less  mali- 
cious than  his  captors,  and  even  more  crafty,  soon 
after  escaped,  and  brought  tidings  of  the  disaster  to 
the  French.  In  the  following  spring,  two  women  of 
the  party  also  escaped;  and,  after  suffering  almost 
incredible  hardships,  reached  Three  Rivers,  torn 
with  briers,  nearly  naked,  and  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion.     One  of  them 

»  Vimont.  RekuicH.  1642,  46.  a  ibut.^  45. 
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told  hot  story  to  Futher  Buteux,  who  translated  it 
into  Fronch,  and  gave  it  to  Vimcnt  to  be  pr.nt.d 
in  the  Refaiion  of  KU'i.  Hcvohing  as  it  is,  it  ^^ 
neressarv  to  rorount  it.  Suftice  it  to  say,  that  it  ,s 
sustainod  by  the  whoU'  body  of  contemporary  cm 
dence  in  re-ard  to  the  praetiees  of  the  Iroquois  aiul 
aonu?  of  the  nei<,dib()rinj,'  tribes. 

The  conquerors  fej.^N  d  in  the  lodge  till  nearly 
daybreak,  and  then,  a.-,  a  short  rest,  began  tin  ir 
Diarch   homeward  with   their   prisoners.      Among 
these   were  three   women,  of  whom  the  narrator 
was  one.  who  had  each  a  child  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months  old.     At  the  tirst  halt,  theh  captors  took 
■he  infants  from  them,  tied  them  to  wooden  spits 
placed  them  to  die  slowly  before  a  fire,  and  feastod 
on  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  agonized  mothers, 
whose  shrieks,  supphcations,  and  frantic  efforts  to 
break  the  cords  that  bound  tliem  were  met  wUb 
mockery  and  laughter.     "They  are  not  men,  tl.oy 
are  wolves!"  sobbed  the  wretched  woman,  as  she 
told  what  had  befallen  her  to  the  pitying  Jesuit.     At 
the  Fall  of  the  Chaudiere,  another  of  the  women 
ended  her  woes  by  leapmg  into  the  cataract    ^^  heu 
they  approached  the  fii'st  Iroquois  town,  they  ujre 
met,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues,  by  a  crowd  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  among  them  a  troop  of  woi.k>ii. 
bringing  food  to  regale  the  triumphant  warnors^ 
Here  they  halted,  and  passed  the  night  in  son-  ot 
victory,  mingled  with  the  dismal  chant  of  the  pn sou- 
ers,  who  were  forced  to  dance  for  thch  entertainment 
On  the  morrow,  they  entered  the  town,  leading 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1642,  4C. 
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the  raplive  Al^'onqiiins,  fust  bound,  and  surroundod 
by  Ji  crowd  of  mou,  wonu>n,  and  chibhcn,  all  ning- 
inj^  at  tbf  fop  of  tbolr  tbrouts.     The  liir«,'08t  l.).!;,re 
was  iv:idy  to  roccivo  tli(nn;  and  as  they  ontorod.  the 
victims  r(Md  their  doom  in  the  fires  thiit  blazed  on 
the  earthen  floor,  and  in  t!io  aspect  of  the  attendant 
tjavafjes,  whom   the   Jesuit   Father   calls   attendunt 
(lemons,  that  waited   their  cominj^.      The    torture 
which    ensued   was   but    preliminary,  desi^nnul  to 
cause  all  jmssible  suffering,'  without  toudpui,'  life. 
It  consisted  in  blows  with  sticks  and  cud-'els.  «r;,sh- 
inj,'  tlieir  limbs  with  knives,  cuttinji^  off  thei  •  fin<,Mn-8 
with  cliim-shells,  scorchin<jf  them  with   firebrands, 
and  other  indescribable    torments.'      The   women 
were  strip])ed  naked,  and  forced  to  dance  to  the 
sinj^MUf,'  of  the  male  j)risoners,  amid  the  ap[)ljuise 
and  liiughter  of  the  crowd.     They  then  fjave  them 
food,  to  strenj^then  them  for  fiuther  suffering;. 

On  the  following  morninj^j.  they  were  placed  on 
a  large  scaffold,  in  sight  of  the  whole  population. 
It  was  a  gala-day.  Young  and  old  were  garhered 
from  far  and  near.  Some  mounted  the  scaffold, 
and  scorched  them  with  torches  nnd  firebrands; 
while  the  children,  standing  beneath  tlu'  biirk  plat- 
form, ajiplied  fire  to  the  feet  of  the  prisoners  be- 
tween the  crevices.  The  Algompiin  women  wore 
told  to  burn  theu-  husbands  and  companions ;  and 
one  of  them  obeyed,  vainly  thinking  to  ai)peasr  her 

'  "  Cette  pauure  creature  ijui  sVst  saiiiire,  a  ies  .ioux  ]M,uof»  oupii.;/., 
oupIu8  tost  Imcliez.  Quand  iln  me  les  viiteiil  cotippez,  (lis<iit-elle.  ila  me 
lei  Toulurent  f'aire  tnaiiKor;  niais  ie  les  mi:*  sur  nun  niion,  et  leur  di.t 
qu'ils  me  tua«8ent  s'ils  vouloieut,  que  ie  ne  leur  poiiuois  obfir."  —  Butiux, 
in  Relation,  1042.  47. 
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tormentors.  The  stoicism  of  one  of  the  warriors 
enraf^ed  his  captors  beyond  measure.  "Scream! 
why  don't  you  scream  ]  "  they  cried,  thrusting  their 
burning  brands  at  his  naked  body.  "  Look  at  me." 
he  answered;  "you  cannot  make  me  wince.  If  you 
were  in  my  phice,  you  would  screech  hkc  babies." 
At  tliis  they  fell  upon  him  with  redoubled  fmy. 
till  their  knives  and  fii-ebrands  left  in  him  no 
semblance  of  humanity.  He  was  defiant  to  the 
last,  and  when  death  came  to  his  relief,  they  tore 
out  his  heart  and  devoured  it;  then  hacked  bin 
in  pieces,  and  made  their  feast  of  triumph  on  his 
mangled  limbs.* 

All  the  men  and  all  the  old  women  of  the  party 
were  put  to  death  in  a  similar  manner,  though  but 
few  displayed  the  same  amazing  fortitude.  Tiie 
younger  women,  of  whom  there  were  about  thirty, 
after  passing  their  ordeal  of  torture,  were  permitted 
to  live ;  and,  disfigured  as  they  were,  were  distributed 
among  the  several  villages,  as  concubines  or  slaves 
to  the  Iroquois  warriors.  Of  this  number  were  tho 
narrator  and  her  companion,  who,  being  ordered  to 
accompany  a  war-party  and  carry  their  provisions, 
escaped  at  night  into  the  forest,  and  reached  Thrt  o 
Rivers,  as  we  have  seen. 

1  The  diabolical  practices  described  above  were  not  peculiar  to  th. 
Iroquois.  The  Neutrals  and  other  kindred  triK'^s  were  no  whit  less  cruel. 
It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  I  think  a  just  one,  that  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi  are  less  ferocious  than  those  east  of  it.  The  burn- 
ing of  prisoners  is  rare  among  the  prairie  tribes,  but  is  not  unknown.  An 
Ogillallah  chief,  in  whose  lodge  I  lived  for  several  weeks  in  1S46, 
described  to  me,  with  most  expressive  paiiioiiiiiiie,  how  he  had  captured 
and  burned  a  warrior  of  the  Snake  Tribe,  in  a  valley  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  near  wliicb  we  were  then  encamped. 
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While  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  were  wast 
ing  away  beneath  this  atrocious  warfare,  the  French 
themselves,  and    especially  the  travelling  Jivsuits, 
had  their  full  share  of  the  infliction.     In  truth,  the 
puny   and  sickly   colony  seemed  in  the  gasps  of 
dissolution.     The  beginning  of  spring,  i)articularly, 
was  a  season  of  terror  and  suspense ;  for  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  sure  as  a  destiny,  came  the 
Iroquois.     As  soon  as  a  canoe  could  iioat,  they 
were  on  the  war-path  ;  and  with  the  cry  of  the  re- 
turning wild-fowl  mingled  the  yell  of  these  human 
tigers.     They  did  not  always  wait  for  the  breaking 
ice,  but  set  forth  on  foot,  and,  when  they  came  to 
open  water,  made  t  moes  and  embarked. 

WeU  might  Father  Vimo-  t  call  the  Iroquois 
'  the  scourge  of  this  infant  church."  They  burned, 
hacked,  and  devoured  the  neophytes ;  exterminated 
whole  villages  at  once;  destroyed  the  nations  whom 
the  Fathers  hoped  to  convert;  and  ruined  that 
sure  ally  of  the  missions,  the  fur-trade.  Not  the 
most  hideous  nightmare  of  a  fevered  brain  could 
transcend  in  horror  the  real  and  waking  perils 
with  which  they  beset  the  path  of  these  intrepid 
priests. 

In  the  spring  of  1644,  Joseph  Bressani,  an  Ital 
lan  Jesuit,  bom  in  Rome,  and  now  for  two  years 
past  a  missionary  in  Canada,  was  ordered  by  his 
Superior  to  go  up  to  the  Hurons.  It  was  so  early 
in  the  season  that  there  peemed  hope  that  he  might 
pass  in  safety ;  and  as  the  Fathers  in  that  wild 
mission  had  received  no  succor  for  three  years, 
Bressani  was  charged  with  letters  to  them,  and  such 
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necessaries  for  their  use  as  he  was  able  to  carry 
With  him  were  six  young  Ilurons,  hitely  converted, 
and  a  French  boy  in  his  service.     The  party  wvre 
in  three  small  canoes.     Before  setting  out  they  all 
confessed  and  prepared  for  death. 

They  left  Three  Rivers  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Apiil,  and  found  ice  still  floating  in  the  river,  and 
patches  of  snow  lying  in  the  naked  forests.  On 
the  first  day,  one  of  the  canoes  overset,  nearly 
drowning  Bressani,  who  could  not  swim.  On  t!ie 
third  day,  a  snow-storm  began,  and  greatly  retarded 
their  progress.  The  young  Indians  foolishly  fired 
their  guns  at  the  wild-fowl  on  the  river,  and  the 
sound  reached  the  ears  of  a  war-party  of  Iroquois, 
one  of  ten  that  had  already  set  forth  for  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Huron  towns.' 
Hence  it  befell,  that,  as  they  crossed  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  entering  the  St.  Lawrence,  twenty- 
seven  Iroquois  suddenly  issued  from  behind  a  point, 
and  attacked  them  in  canoes.  One  of  the  Hurons 
was  killed,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  party  captured 
without  resistance. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July  following,  Bressjini 
wrote  from  the  Iroquois  country  to  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome:  —  "I  do  not  know  if  your 
Paternity  will  recognize  the  handwriting  of  one 
whom  you  once  knew  very  well.  The  letti  r  is 
soiled  and  ill- written ;  because  the  writer  has  only 
one  finger  of  his  right  hand  left  entire,  and  cannot 
prevent  tlie  blood  from  his  wounds,  which  nre 
still   open,  from  staining  the  paper.     His  ink  it 

1  Vimont.  Rdatim,  1644.  41. 
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gunpowder  mixed  with  water,  and  his  table  is  the 
earth."  * 

Then  follows  a  modest  narrative  of  what  he  en- 
dured at  the   hands   of  his    captors.      First   they 
thanked  the  Sun  for  their  victory ;  then  pkuidered 
the  canoes ;  then  cut  up,  roasted,  and  devoured  the 
slain  Huron  bc'jre  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners.     On 
the  next  day  they  crossed  to  the  southern  shore, 
and  ascended  tlie   River   Richelieu   as  far  as  the 
rapids   of  Chambly,   whence    they   pursued    their 
march  on   foot  among   the   brambles,  rocks,   and 
swamps  of  the  trackless  forest.     AVhen  they  reached 
Lake  Champlain,  they  made  new  canoes  and  re- 
embarked,  landed   at   its   southern    extremity    six 
days  afterwards,  and  thence  made  for  the  Upper 
Hudson.     Here  they  found  a  fishing  camp  of  four 
hundred   Iroquois,   and    now    Bressani's    torments 
began   in  earnest.     They  split   his   hand  with   a 
knife,  between  the  little  finger  and  the  ring  finger ; 
then  beat  him  with  sticks,  till  he  was  covered  with 
blood ;  and  afterwards  placed  him  on  one  of  their 
torture-scaffolds    of    bark,   as    a   spectacle    to    the 
crowd.     Here   they  strip])ed   him,  and   while   he 
shivered  with  cold  from  head  to  foot,  they  forced 
him  to  sing.     After  about  two  hours  they  gave 
him  up  to  the  children,  who  ordered  him  to  dance, 
at  the  same  time  thrusting  sharpened  sticks  into  his 

'  This  letter  ig  printed  anonymously  in  the  Second  Part,  Chap  II 
of  Bressani-B  IMuion  AI^€,Xe.  A  co.n,«ri8on  will,  Vimont's  account,  iii 
...p  !,^,.-itionof  1G14,  makos  iw  authorHlii,)  ai.parent.  Vimont's  narrative 
agrees  m  all  essential  p,.int8.  His  inlbnnant  was  "  vne  personne  dime 
ae  toy,  qui  a  estf  tesnioin  oeulaire  <le  tout  ce  qu'il  a  souflfrt  pendant  <-^ 
oaptiuite."  -  Vimont.  nelatkm.UU,  43. 
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riesh,  and  pulling  out  his  hair  and  beard, 
cried   one ;  "  Hold   your   tongue ! "   screamed    an- 
other ;  and  if  he  obeyed  the  first,  the  second  burned 
him.     "We  will  burn  you  to  death;  we  will  cat 
you."     "  1  will  eat  one  of  your  hands."     "  And  I 
\nll  eat  one  of  your  feet."'     These  scenes  were 
renewed  every  night  for  a  week.     Every  evening 
a  chief  cried  aloud   through    the  camp,  "  Come. 
my  children,  come  and  caress  our  prisoners!  "  — 
and  the  savage  crew  thronged  jubilant  to  a  larj,'e 
hut,  where  the  cay»tives  lay.     They  stripped  off  the 
torn  fragment  of  a  cassock,  Avhich  was  the  priests 
only  garment ;  burned  him  with  live  coals  and  nd- 
hot  stones;    forced   him  to  walk  on  hot  cinders; 
burned  off  now  a  fmger-nail  and  now  the  joint  of  a 
fiiiger,  —  rarely  more  than  one  at  a  time,  however, 
for  they  economized  their  pleasures,  and  rcoerNcd 
the  rest  for  another  day.     This  torture  was  pro- 
tracted till  one  or  two  o'clock,  after  which  they  loft 
him  on  the  ground,  fast  bound  to  four  stakes,  und 
covered  only  with  a  scanty  fragment  of  deer-skin.* 

»  "  lis  me  rei)etaient  sans  cesse :  Nous  te  brftlerons ;  nous  te  manae- 
rc.:i;— je  te  mantterai  un  pied;— et  moi,  une  main,"  etc.  — Bressani,  in 
Relation  Abi^;iec,  1^7. 

i  "  CliH«iue  iiuit  aprhs  m'avoir  fait  chanter,  et  ui'avoir  touniient^ 
comine  ie  I'ai  Jit,  its  jjassaient  environ  un  quart  d'iieure  Ji  me  bruU  r  un 
ongle  ou  un  doijit.  11  ne  in'en  n-ste  niaintenant  qu'un  seul  entkr.  et 
cTiwre  ilu  en  out  urraclic  I'ongle  avec  les  dents.  Un  soir  ils  m'enievaient 
uii  onsjle,  le  lendeniain  la  preniieri'  plialanfje,  le  jour  suivant  la  set"ii.!e. 
En  six  fois,  ils  en  brulcreni  presque  six.  Aux  mains  seules,  ils  m  >iit 
applique  le  feu  et  le  fer  plus  de  IH  fois,  et  i'etais  obligi-  de  clianti-r  p«  nl  mt 
ce  suppliee.  lis  ne  cessaient  de  me  tourmenter  qu'a  une  ou  deux  lituret 
de  la  nuit."  —  Bressani,  Kiintion  Aiireijee,  122. 

Bressani  speaks  in  anotiier  passjige  of  tortures  of  a  nature  yet  more 
excruciating.  They  were  sinular  to  those  alluded  to  by  tlie  anonymoUB 
author  of  the  ReUuion  of  16tj0  :  "  le  terois  roui^ir  ce  papier,  et  les  oreillw 
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The  other  prisoners  had  their  share  of  torture  •  but 
the  worst  fell  upon  the  Jesuit,  as  the  chief  man  of 
the  i)arty.     The  unhappy  boy  who  attended  him 
though  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  was  tor- 
mented before  his  eyes  with  a  pitiless  ferocity 

At  lenf,^th  they  left  this  encumi,ment,  and,  after  a 
m.rrh  of  several  days, -during  which  Bressani,  in 
wadmg  a  rocky  stream,  fell  from  exhaustion  and  was 
iieariy  drowned,  -  they  reached  an  Iroquois  town. 
It  IS  needless  to  follow  the  revolting  details  of  the 
new  torments  that  succeeded.     They  hung  him  by 
the  feet  with  chains ;  placed  food  for  their  dogs  on 
his  naked  body,  that  they  might  lacerate  him  as  they 
ate ;  and  at  last  had  reduced  his  emaciated  frame 
to  such    a    condition,   that   even   thev  themselves 
stood  m  horror  of  him.     "  I  could  not  have  bt- 
licved,"  he  writes  to  his  Superior,  "  that  a  man  was 
so  hard    to   kill."     He  found    among  them   those 
who,  from   compassion,  or  from  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  fed  him,  for  he  could  not  feed  himself, 
llu-y  told  him  jestingly  that  they  wished  to  fatten 
hini  before  putting  him  to  death. 

The  council  that  was  to  decide  his  fate  met  on 
the  nnieteeiith  of  June,  when,  to  the  prisoner's 
amazement,  and,  as  it  seemed,  to  their  o^^^  surprise 
they  resolved  to  spare  his  life.  He  was  given,  mth 
due  ceremony,  to  an  old  woman,  to  take  the  place 
of  a  deceased  relative ;  but,  since  he  was  as  repul- 
sue,  in  his  mangled  condition,  as,  by  the  Indian 

f  !"'-'1?r\/V*  rapportois  lea  horribles  traitemens  que  les  Agnieron- 
•'•n.     {th.JMawk  nation  of  the  /m^uois)  "ont  fait8  gur  quelque*  captift." 
iddi,  that  past  ages  have  never  heard  of  sucli.  -  Relation  1660  7  8 
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stanaard,  he  was  useless,  slie  sent  her  son  with  liiiu 
to  Fort  Orange,  to  sell  him  to  the  Dutch.  ^Vith 
the  same  humanity  which  they  had  shown  in  tlio 
case  of  .logues,  they  gave  a  generous  ransom  for 
him,  supplied  him  with  clothing,  kept  him  till  hi-s 
strength  was  in  some  degree  recruited,  and  then 
placed  him  on  hoard  a  vessel  hound  for  llochelle. 
Here  he  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  of  Novemher ;  and 
in  the  following  spring,  maimed  and  disfigured,  but 
with  health  restored,  emharked  to  dare  agam  tlu* 
knives  and  fhehrands  of  the  Iroquois.' 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  justice  to  the  Iroquois, 
that,  ferocious  and  cruel  as  past  all  denial  they  were, 
they  were  not  so  bereft  of  the  instmcts  of  human- 
ity as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  An  inexorul.le 
severity  towards  enemies  was  a  very  essential  ele- 
ment, m  their  savage  conception,  of  the  character 
of  the  warrior.  Pity  was  a  cowardly  weakness,  at 
which  their  pride  revolted.  This,  joined  to  tluir 
thirst  for  applause  and  their  dread  of  ridicule,  made 
them  smother  every  movement  of  compassion,'^  and 

1  Immediately  on  his  return  to  Canada  he  was  ordered  to  set  out 
Mtain  for  the  Hurons.  More  fortunate  tlian  on  his  first  attemi.t,  he 
wrived  safely,  early  in  the  autumn  of  lt)4o.  -  Kagueiieau,  Uelauon  de, 

Huroiis,  ltJ46,  73.  n   ,    „ 

On  liressani.  besides  the  authorities  cited,  see  Du  (.reux,  ll>si.ma 
Canadeusis,  3'jy-403 ;  Juchereau,  Il'sloire  de  flldhl-hm,,  53;  an.i  Mar- 
tin, Bt.^,m,>hie  du  P.  Fra,><;ois Joseph   liressa.n,  prettxed   t.)  the    h,n„<on 

Tie  made  ao  converts  while  a  prisoner,  but  he  baptized  a  Huron  cata- 
chumeu  at  the  stake,  to  the  ureat  fury  of  the  surrounding  Iroqiuus.  Mt 
ha?  left,  besides  his  letters,  some  interesting  notes  on  his  cai)tivity,  pre- 
lerved  in  the  IMalion  Abr^f/^e. 

a  Thus  when  Bressa.ii,  tortured  by  the  tightness  of  the  conln  tiiat 
boun<i  him',  asked  an  Indian  to  loosen  them,  he  would  reply  by  mockery, 
If  others  were  present;  but  if  no  one  saw  him,  he  usually  complied. 
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conspired  with  their  native  fierceness   to  fonu  a 
chariicter  of  um-elentin«r  cruehy  rarely  equalled. 

The  i)erils  which  heset  the  niissioii;mes  did  not 
iM)ring  from  the  fury  of  the  lro(iuois  alone,  for  Na- 
ture herself  was  armed  with   terror  in   this  stern 
wilderness  of  New  France.      On  the  thirtieth   of 
January,  1646,  Father  Anne  de  None  set  out  from 
Three  Kivers  to  go  to  the  fort  built  bv  the  French 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu,  where  he  was 
to  say  mass  and  hear  confessions.     JJe  None  was 
sixty-three  years  old,  and  had  come  to  Canada  in 
l(j'25.'     As    an   indifferent   memory  disabled    him 
from  mastering  the  Indian  languages,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  French,  and 
of  the  Indians  about  the  forts,  within  reach  of  an 
mterpreter.     For  the  rest,  he  attended  the  sick,  and, 
in  tmies  of  scarcity,  fished  in  the  river  or  dug  roots 
in  the  woods  for  the  subsistence  of  his  flock.     In 
short,  though  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  shrank  from  no  toil,  however  humble, 
to  which  his  idea  of  duty  or  his  vow  of  obedience 
called  him." 

The  old  missionary  had  for  companions  two  sol- 
diers and  a  Huron  Indian.  They  were  all  on 
snow-shoes,  and  the  soldiers  dragged  their  baggage 
on  small  sledges.  Their  highway  was  the  St.  Law- 
rence, transformed  to  solid  ice,  and  bmied,  like  all 
the  country,  beneath  two  or  three  feet  of  snow, 

'  See  "  Pioneers  of  Frnnce,"  393. 
«f  L?!^  ^"  peculiarly  sensitive  as  regarded  the  cardinal  Jesuit  virtue 
M  obedience;  and  botli  Lalemant  and  Bressani  say,  that,  at  the  age  of 
A^t  h!°i.\,"^'"^'!l',''*  """  ^"•"etimes  seen  in  tears,  when  he  imagined 
thiit  he  had  not  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  the  command,  of  his  SuparioT 
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which,  far  and  near,  glared  dazzling  white  under 
the    clear    winter    sun.     Before    night    they    had 
walked  eighteen  miles,  and  the  soldiers,  unused  to 
snow-shoes,   were    greatly   fatigued.      They    made 
their  camp  in  the  forest,  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  called  the  Lake  of 
St.  Peter,  —  dug  away  the  snow,  heaped  it  arouiv.l 
the  spot  as  a  barrier  against  the  wind,  made  their 
fire  on  the  frozen  earth  in  the  midst,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep      At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  De  Nouc 
awoke.     The  moon  shone  like  daylight  over  the 
vast  white  desert  of  the  frozen  lake,  with  its  bor- 
dering fir-trees  bowed  to  the  ground  with  snow; 
and  the  kindly  thought  struck  the  Father,  that  he 
might  ease  his  companions  by  going  m  advantx'  to 
Fort  Richelieu,  and  sending  back  men  to  aid  them 
in  dragguig  their  sledges.     Te  knew  the  way  well 
He  directed  them  to  follow  the  tracks  of  his  snow- 
shoes  in  the  morning;  and,  not  doubting  to  readi 
the  fort  before  night,  left  behind  his  blanket  and 
his  flint  and  steel.     For  provisions,  he  put  a  mor 
sel  of  bread  and  live  or  six  prunes  in  his  pocket, 
told  his  rosary,  and  set  forth. 

Before  daNvn  the  weather  changed.  The  an 
thickened,  clouds  hid  the  moon,  and  a  snow-storm 
set  in.  The  traveller  was  in  utter  darkness, 
lost  the  pou.f  J  of  the  compass,  wandered  far  out 
the  lake,  and  when  day  appeared  could  see  nothing 
but  the  snow  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  myriads  o. 
fallincr  flakes  that  encompassed  him  like  a  curtain, 
impervious  to  the  sight.  StiU  he  toiled  on,  winding 
hither  and  thither,  and  at  times  unwittingly  circbng 
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back  on  his  own  footsteps.  At  night  he  dug  a  hole 
m  the  snow  under  the  shore  of  an  island,  and  lav 
down,  without  fire,  food,  or  blanket. 

Meanwhile  the  two  soldiers  and  "the  Indian   «n 
able  to  trace  his  footprints,  which  the  snow 'had 
ndden,  pursued   their  way  for  the  fort;    hut  the 
nrhan    was    ignorant   of    the    country,    and    the 
I'renchmen  were  unskilled.     They  wandered  from 
their   course,    and   at   evening   encamped    on    the 
.hore  of  the  island  of  St.  Igimce,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  De  None.     Here  tlie  Indian,  trustin.^ 
to  his  instinct,  left  them  and  set  forth   alone   in 
search  of  their   destination,  which   he  soon   sue- 
ceeded   m   finding.     The    palisades   of  tiie  feeble 
httle   fort,  and   the   rude   buildings   within,   were 
whitened  with  snow,  and  half  buried  in  it      Here 
amid  the  desolation,  a  handful  of  men  kept  watch 
and  ward   against   the    Iroquois.      Seated  by   the 
blazing  logs,  the  Indian  asked  for  De  None   and 
to  Ins  astonishment,  the  soldiers  of  tiie  garrison 
told  him  that  he  had  not  been  seen.     The  captain 
01  the  post  was  called;  aU  was  anxiety;  but  nothing 
could  be  done  that  night. 

At  daybreak  parties  went  out  to  search.  The 
two  soldiers  were  readily  found  ;  but  thev  looked 
"1  vam  for  the  missionary.  All  day  thev  were 
rangmg  the  ice,  firing  theii-  guns  and  s'houtiug;  but 
to  no  avaU,  and  they  returned  disconsolate.  TJu-re 
was  a  converted  Indian,  whom  the  French  called 
t^harles,  at  the  fort,  one  of  four  wiio  w(>,e  sj,endiug 
the  wmter  there.  On  the  next  morning,  the  second 
ot  iebmary,  he  and  one  of  his  companions,  together 
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with  Baron,  a  French  soldier,  resumed  the  search  ; 
and,  guided  by  the  slight  depressions  in  the  suo^v 
which  had  follen  on  the  wanderer's  footprm  s,  th. 
quick-eyed   savages   traced   him    through    all     ns 
windings,  found   his   camp   by  the   ^l^o;^   o^  /';' 
island,  and  thence  followed  him  beyond  the  for'. 
He  had  passed  near  without  discovc.-mg  it,  —  pei - 
haps  weakness  luul  dimmed  his  sight,- stopped  to 
rest  at  a  point  a  league  above,  and  thence  made  \m 
way  about  three  le.gues  farther.     Here  they  found 
him.     lie  had  dug  a  circular  excavation  in  th.> 
snow,  and  was  kneeling  in  it  on  the  earth.     1  is 
head  was  bare,  his  eyes  open  and  turned  upwards 
and  his  hinds  clasped  on  his  breast.     Uis  hat  and 
his  snow-shoes   lay  at   his  side.     The   body  was 
leaning  slightly  forward,  resting  against  the  bank 
of  snow  before  it,  and  frozen  to  the  hardness  of 

marble.  ,    ,     .      j-  j  *v. 

Thus,  in  an  act  of  kindness  and  chanty,  died  the 

first  martyr  of  the  Canadian  mission.* 

t  Lalemant,  Relation,  1646.  9 ;  Marie  de  I'Inoamation,  Lettre,  10  Sey' 

au>  hw.««t  —fjettrt  de  Chanmonot  a  Lxlemant,  1  Jmn,  1M». 
^  The  L/^th  amo„«  the  JeHuiU  wa.  UuU  o  Ma«e^.ho  .,^  « 
Smery.  on  the  twelfth  of  May  of  th.s  year.  1646  at  the  age  of  ««^.f;.- 
S^  ^ke  had  come  with  Biard  to  Acad.a  as  early  a.  ^f\^^J  ^ 
l7^f^r,<^  "  262  1  Lalemant.  in  the  Rdatum  of  1646,  givw  a ' 
:r«  JC'«f 'pU.  of  p....oe..  .«oh  ,»  i.p«d  »  ...».o» 
,„„,  of  -.hlch  «e  »  the  un  4egi«  di^uMuig. 
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Sally    of    thb    Fbkxch.  -  B/ttlk.  -  Exploit    of    Maiboit- 

NIDTB. 

Let  us  now  ascend  to  the  island  of  Montreal. 
Here,  as  we  have  seen,  an  association  of  devout 
and  zealous  persons  had  essajed  to  found  a  mission, 
colony  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin; 
and  we  left  the  adventui'crs,  after  theh-  landing] 
bivouacked  on  the  shore,  on  an  oening  in  May. 
There  was  an  altai-  in  the  open  au-,  decorated  with 
a  taste  that  betokened  no  less  of  good  nurture  than 
of  piety;  and  around  it  clustered  the  tents  that 
sheltered  the  commandant,  Maisonneuve,  the  two 
ladies,  Madame  de   la   Peltrie   and   xMademoiselle 
Mance,  and  the  solditMs  and  laborers  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

In  the  morning  they  all  fell  to  their  work,  Mai- 
sonneuve  hewing  down  the  first  tree,— and  labored 
with  such  good-will,  that   then-   tents  were  soon 
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inclosed  with'  a  strong  palisade,  and  their  nlta' 
covered  by  a  provisional  chapel,  huilt,  in  tho  llr- 
ron  mode,  of  »)ark.  Soon  iifterward.  tluMr  canvas 
habitations  were  siipplantcd  by  solid  structures  of 
wood,  and  the  ftu-ble  germ  of  a  future  cit\  began 

to  take  root. 

The  Iroquois  had  not  yet  found  them  out ;  nor 
did  they  discover  them  till  they  had  had  ample  time 
to  fortify  themselves.  Meanwhile,  on  a  Sunday, 
they  would  stroll  at  their  leisure  over  the  adjacent 
meadow  and  in  the  shade  of  the  bordering  forest, 
where,  as  the  old  chronicler  tells  us,  the  grass  was 
gay  with  wild-flowers,  and  the  branches  with  the 
flutter  and  song  of  many  strange  birds.' 

The  day  of  the  A8^nmption  of  the  Virgin  was 
celebrated  with  befitting  solemnity.  There  was 
mass  in  their  bark  chapel ;  then  a  Te  Deum :  th<  n 
public  instruction  of  certain  Indians  who  chancid 
to  be  at  Montreal;  then  a  procession  of  all  tho 
colonists  after  vespers,  to  the  admu-ation  of  the 
redskinned  beholders.  Cannon,  too,  were  fired,  in 
honor  of  their  celestial  patroness.  "  Their  thunder 
made  all  the  island  echo,"  writes  Father  Viuiout ; 
"and  the  demons,  though  used  to  thunderbolts, 
were  scared  at  a  noise  which  told  them  of  the  love 
we  bear  our  great  Mistress;  and  I  have  scarcrly 
any  doubt  that  the  tutelary  angels  of  the  savag^^s 
of  New  France  have  marked  this  day  in  the  cab  n- 
dar  of  Paradise."  ' 


^  DoUier  de  Casson,  MS. 

»  Vimont,  IMtUion,  1G42,  88.    Compare  Le  Clerc,  Premier  Eia'^i 
meul  de  la  Fm/,  II.  61- 
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The  summer  passed  prosperously,  but  with  the 
nmter   their    faith   was    put   to  a  rude  test.      fn 
I)(Teiuh(>r.  there  was  a  rise  of  tlie  St.  I.anrenee 
threatening  to  sweep  away  in  a  .n'.^rht  the  results 
of  all  th..ir  labor.     They  fell  to  their  .ravers;  and 
Maisonni"uv(>  l)]ante(l  a  wooden  cros^  ,,i  fa'ee  of  the 
advanehig  delun;(.,  tu-,t  making  a  vou-.  that,  should 
the  perU  be  averted,  hv.  MaisruuHMive,  would  hear 
another  cross   on   his   shouldei-  up  the   uei-hbor- 
iriH:  mountain,  and  place  it  on  the   .unnnit."  The 
vow  seemed  in  vain.     The   liood  ^r,n   ,,,,,.    iiii^.j 
the  fort  ditch,  swept  the  foot  of  tin.  paiisade,  and 
tlu-eatened  to  sap  the  magazine;  but  hen  it  sfoppod 
and  presently  began  to  recede,  till  at  Kagi!,  it  Imd 
nithdrawn  within  its  lawful  channel,  and  Villomarie 
was  safe.' 

Now  it  remained  to  fnlfd  the  promise  from  which 
such  happy  results  had  pro(eeded.     Maisonneuve 
sot  his  men  at  work  to  clear  a  path  through  the 
forest  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.     A  la.g(>  cross 
was  made,  and  solenudy  blessed  bv  tlu>  priest;  then 
on  the  sixth  of  January,  the  Jesuit  l)u  Pcrou  h^d 
the  way,  followed  in  procession  by  Madame  de  la 
1  oltric,^  the  artisans,  and  soldiers,  to  the  destined 
spot.     The  commandant,  who  with  all  the  cerenjo- 
nies  of  the  Church  had  been  declared  Fir.>t  .Soldier 
of  the  Cross,  walked  behind  the  rest,  bearing  on 
fits  shoulder  a  cross  so  heavy  that  it  needecf  his 
utmost  strength  to  climb   the    steep    and   rugged 

'  ^  1*"|^  MS.  map  iu  M.  Jacques  Viger's  copy  of  Ae  Petit  Registre,'^ 
L.  '  ,  r"'"'*"'-  '»>'«  down  the  position  and  sliaj.e  of  the  fort  at  this 
Mie.  aiid  shows  the  spot  where  Maisonneuve  planted  Uie  cross 
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path.  They  planted  it  on  the  highest  crest,  and 
all  knelt  in  adoration  before  it.  Du  Peron  said 
mass ;  and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  always  romantic 
and  always  devout,  received  the  sacrament  on  the 
mountain-top,  a  spectacle  to  the  virgm  world  oiit- 
stietched  below.  Sundry  reUcs  of  saints  had  been 
set  in  the  wood  of  the  cross,  which  remained  an 
object   of    pilgrimage   to   the    pious   colonists    of 

Villemarie.' 

Peace  and  hamiony  reigned  within  the  little  fort ; 
and  so  edifying  was  the  demeanor  of  the  colonists, 
BO  faithful  were  they  to  the  confessional,  and  so 
constant  at  mass,  that  a  chronicler  of  the  day  ox- 
claims,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  desoits 
lately  a  resort  of  demons  were  now  the  abode  of 
angels.'  The  two  Jesuits  who  ^- '  the  time  were 
their  pastors  had  them  well  in  h.uid.  l^iey  dwelt 
under  the  same  roof  with  most  of  their  Hock,  who 
lived  in  community,  in  one  large  house,  and  \ied 
with  each  other  in  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1643,  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Villeniarie  with  a  reinforcement  command(Ni  by 
Louis  d'Ailleboust  de  Coulonges,  a  ])ious  gcntletnan 
of  Champagne,  and  one  of  the  Assn.iates  of  Mont- 
real.^ Some  years  before,  he  had  asked  in  wedlock 
the  hand  of  Harbe  de  Boulogne ;  but  the  \oiiiig 
lady  had,  when  a  child,  in  the  ardor  of  her  \wi): 
taken  a  vow  -^^  perpetual  chastity.     By  the  advice 


1  Vimont,  fiilotum,  1643,  6'2  63. 

»  V^ldhleji  Muii/s,  tiled  l)j   Failloii,  1.  468,  464. 

>  Cliaulnier.  101 ;  Juthen.«u.  iU. 
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of  her  Jesuit  confessor,  she  accepted  his  suit,  on 
condition  that  she  should  preserve,  to  the  hour  of 
her  death,  the  state  to  whicli   Holy  Church   has 
always  ascrib'ed  a  peculiar  merit.'      D'Ailleboust 
married  her ;    and  when,  soon  after,  he  conceived 
the  purpo.se  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  work  of  the 
Faith  in  Canada,  he  invited  his  maiden  spouse  to 
go  with  him.     She  refused,   and  forbade  him  to 
mention  the  subject  again.     Her  health  was  indif- 
ferent, and  about  this  time  she  fell  ill.     As  a  last 
resort,  she  made  a  promise  to  God,  that,  if  He 
would  restore  her,  she  would  go  to  Canada  with 
her  husband ;  and  forthwith  her  maladies  ceased. 
Still  her  reluctance  continued ;  she  hesitated,  and 
then  refused  again,  when  an  inward  light  revealed 
to  her  that  it  was  her   duty  to   cast   her  lot   in 
the  wilderness.      She  accordingly  embarked  with 
(lAilleboust,  accompanied  by  her  sister.  Mademoi- 
selle Philippine  de  Boulogne,  who  had  caught  the 
contagion    of  her   zeal.      The    presence    of  these 
damsels  Avould,  to  all  appearance,  be  rather  a  bur- 
den tlian  a  profit  to  the  colonists,  beset  as  they 
llien  were  by  Indians,  and  often  in  peril  of  star- 
vation ;  but  the  spectacle  of  then-  ardor,  as  disin- 
terested as  it  was  extravagant,  would  serve  to  exalt 
the  religious  enthusiasm  in  which  alone  was  the 
life  of  Villemarie. 
Their  vessel  passed  in  siifety  the  Iroquois  who 


»  Juchereau,  Ifluoire  de  V Hdlet-Dien  de  Qutfbec,  276.  The  confe««or 
t;>M  D'Ailleboust,  that,  if  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  break  lier  vow  of  con- 
iinence,  "  (i,»d  wouKl  chastise  liiu.  terribly."  'Ihe  nun  hi«orian  add-. 
tliat,  undeterred  by  tlie  lueiiace.  lip  tried  uud  failed. 
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washed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  arrival  fill. d 
the  colonists  with  joy.  D'Ailleboust  was  a  skilful 
soldier,  specially  versed  in  the  arts  of  fortificatiou ; 
and,  under  his  direction,  the  frail  palisades  whirli 
formed  their  sole  defence  were  replaced  by  solid 
ramparts  and  bastions  of  earth.  lie  brought  m\\s 
that  the  "  unknown  benefactress,"  as  a  certain  ^cii 
erous  member  of  the  Association  of  Montreal  \n.is 
called,  in  ignorance  of  her  name,  had  given  funds 
to  the  amount,  as  afterwards  appeared,  of  forty-two 
thousand  livrcs,  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  at 
Villemarie.*  The  source  of  the  gift  was  ke]>t  se- 
cret, from  a  religious  motive  ;  but  it  soon  be(  niic 
known  that  it  proceeded  from  Madame  de  \\n\- 
lion,  a  lady  whose  rank  and  wealth  were  exceeded 
only  by  her  devotion.  It  is  true  that  the  hospitd 
was  not  wanted,  as  no  one  was  sick  at  Villein,iii(. 
and  one  or  two  chambers  would  have  sufficed  fm 
every  prospective  necessity;  but  it  will  be  renicni- 
bered  that  the  colony  had  been  established  in  order 
that  a  hospital  might  be  built,  and  Madame  do 
Bullion  would  not  hear  to  any  other  application 
of  her  money.''  Instead,  therefore,  of  tilling  the 
land  to  supply  their  own  pressing  needs,  all  tlir 
laborers  of  the  settlement  were  set  at  this  i)ii)n>, 
though  superfluous,  task.^     There  was  no  room  in 

1  Ar  hiivx  dii  S^miiuiir,:  de  Villeinark,  cited  by  Faillon,  I.  466.  Tlic 
amount  of  the  nift  was  not  declared  until  the  next  year. 

1  MademoistilU^  Mar.oe  wrote  to  her,  to  urjre  that  the  money  shuul'l  I* 
dCTOtcd  to  the  Huron  mission;  but  she  ahsoluttdy  refused,  — Dollierde 
CaMon,  MS. 

'  Jntirnal  tU.i  Sup^rinira  drs  J^snitrs,  MS. 

The  hoHpitiil  was  sixty  teet  1  mi;  and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  »itli  • 
kitchen,  a  cliamber  for  Mailenioisetle  Mancc,  others  for  servants,  aii!  t^c 
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the  fort,  which,  moreover,  was  in  danger  of  inur. 
dation;  and  the  hosjutal  was  accordingh  huilf  on 
hi^^her  ground  adjacent.     To  leave  it  unprotected 
would  be  to  abandon  its  inmates  to  the  Iroquoi^  •  it 
was  therefore  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade,  and, 
,n  time  of  danger,  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  de- 
tailed to  defend  it.    Here  Mademoiselle  Mance  took 
u])  her  abode,  and  waited  the  day  when  wounds  or 
disease  should  bring  patients  to  her  emptv  wards 

Dauversiere,  who  had  first  conceived 'this  plan 
of  a  hospital  in  the  wilderness,  was  a  senseless 
enthusiast,  who  rejected  as  a  sin  every  protest  of 
reason  against  the  dreams  which  governed  him  • 
JTt  one  rational  and  practical  element  entered  into 
the  motives  of  those  who  carried  the  plan  into  exe- 
cution. The  hospital  was  intended  not  only  to" 
nurse  sick  Frenchmen,  but  to  nurse  and  convert 
sick  Indians ;  in  other  ./ords,  it  was  an  engine  of 
the  mission. 

From  Maisonneuve  to  the  humblest  laborer  these 
zealous  colonists  were  bent  on  vhe  work  of  conver- 
sion. To  that  end,  the  ladies  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  cross  on  the  mountain,  sometimes  for  nine  days 
m  succession,  to  pray  God  to  gather  the  heathen 
into  If, s  fold.  The  fatigue  was  great;  nor  was 
tie  danger  less;  and  armed  men  alwaxs  escorted 
them,  as  a  precaution  against  the  Iroquois.'     The 

l^riE'lt'"  *''^P?''-'-     It  was  amply  provided  with  fumi- 
t^L:      !i  :  "*'"•  ""^  *"  "«^'^<*^*'"-ies;  and  had  al«o  two  oxen   thro,, 

I.  ^oT^'"""'  ^'"^''  "'"  ''^^"'■^""'  de  St.  Joseph.  MS.,  cited  by  FwUon 
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male  coloniBts  were  equally  fervent;  and  8ometune« 
as  many  iis  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  would  kneel 
at  once  before  the  cross,  with  the  same  charitul>le 
netition.'     The  ardor  of  their  zeal  may  be  mferred 
from  the  fact,  that  these  pious  expeditions  consmued 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  when  time  and  labor 
were  of  a  value  past  reckoning  to  the  little  coloay. 
Besides  their  pilgrimages,  they  used  other  means. 
and  very  efficient  ones,  to  attract  and  gam  over  the 
Indians:     They  housed,  fed,  and  clothed  them  at 
every  opportunity ;  and  though  they  were  subsist- 
in.^  diieily  on  provisions  brought  at  great  cost  from 
F,;iKe,  there  was  always  a  portion  for  the  hungn 
sna.res  who  from  time  to  time  encamped  near  then 
fort  ^    If  they  could  persuade  any  of  them  to  be 
nursed,  they  were  consigned  to  the  tender  care  of 
Mademoiselle  Mance;  and  if  a  party  went  to  war 
their  women  and  children  were  taken  m  charge  til 
their  return.     As  this  attention  to  their  bodies  had 
for  its  object  the  profit  of  then-  souls,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  incessant  catechizing      This   with 
the  other  iniiuences  of  the  place,  had  its  eftoct, 
and  some  notable  conversions  were  made      Anion^ 
them  was  that  of  the  renowned  chief,  Tessoua, 
or  Le  Borgne,  as  the  French  called  him,- a  cratty 
and  intractable  savage,  whom,  to  their  own  m 
prise,  they  succeeded  in  taming  and  winning  to  the 
Faith.''    lie  was  christened  with  the  name  ot  1  aui. 

1  Marguerite  Bourgeoys.  i^crits  A.Uograpke»,  MS.,  extracts  in  K.ll« 

'■  Tvi^ont,  Hela,ion,  1643.  64.  56.  Te.ouat  wa.  <^^  J^ 
Ulan.l  m  li.^  Ottawa  His  pT^.-l.<-.or.  of  th.  .ame  nan  e  ««*  Clo. 
Sn-    l.o.t  in  1618. -See  "  Pioneer,  of  France."  Chap.  XIT. 
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and  his  squaw  with  that  of  Madeleine.  Maison 
aeuve  rewarded  him  with  a  ^mn,  and  celebrated 
the  day  l.y  a  feast  to  all  the  Indians  present.' 

The  French  hoped  to  form  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Villemarie; 
and  they   spared  no  oxortion   to  this  end,  givmi^ 
tli(^m  tools,  and  aiding  them  to  till  the  fields.     '[  hey 
mi-ht  have  succeeded,  but  for  that  pest  of  the  wil- 
derness, the   Iroquois,   who  hovered  about   them 
harassed  them  with  petty  attacks,  and  again  and 
agam  drove  the  Algonquins  in  terror  from  their 
camps.     Some  time  had  elapsed,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  the  Iroquois  discovered  Villemarie;  but  at 
length  ten  fugitive  Algonquins,  chased  by  a  party 
of  them,  made  for  the  friendly  settlement  as  a  safe 
asylum;  and  thus  their  astonished  pursuers  became 
aware   of  its    existence.      They   reconnoitred   the 
place,  and  went  back  to  their  towns  with  the  news." 
From  that  rime  forth  the  colonists  had  no  peace; 
no  more  excursions  for  fishing  and  hunting;  no  more 
Sunday  strolls  in  woods  and  meadows.     The  men 
went  armed  to  then-  work,  and  returned  at   the 
sound  of  a  bell,  marching  in  a  compact  body,  pio- 
pan^d  for  an  attack. 

Kariy  in  June,  16-13,  sixty  Hurous  came  do\vn 
'"  canoes  for  traffic,  and,  on  reaching  the  place 
now  called  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of 

1.,,,'i*  "fu*^"  '""*'  practice  to  gire  gunn  w  conTerti.  "pour  attirer 

m.th^     •    ^'"'^^  ^™°°*'  "  ^*  ""^  ^""^  ^"»>«8  t»  make  use  of  this 
method  ^  order  that  Chriatunity  may  become  acceptable  in  thi.  ecu, 
"7-   — /Mtouw,  1643,  71. 
'  DailUr  de  Cawon,  MS 
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St.  Louis,  and  a  few  miles  above  V^illemarie,  tlioy 
were  amazed  at  finding  a  large  Iroquois  war-purty 
in  a  fort  hastily  built  of  the  trunks  and  boughs  uf 
trees.     Surprise  and  fright  seem  to  have  infatuated 
them.      They  neither  fought  nor  tied,  but  grectid 
their  inveterate  foes  as  if  they  were  friends  and 
allies,  and,  to  gain  their  good  graces,  told  them  all 
they  knew  of  the  French  settlement,  urgmg  them 
to  attack  it,  and  promising  an  easy  victory.    Accor- 
dingly, the  Iroquois  detached  forty  of  their  w.ir 
riors,  who  surprised  six  Frenchmen  at  work  hewing 
timber  within  a  gunshot  of  the  fort,  killed  three 
of  them,  took  the  remaining  three  prisoners,  and 
returned  in  triumph.      The   captives   were  bound 
with  the  usual  rigor ;  and  the  Hurons  taunted  and 
insulted  them,  to  please  their  dangerous  com  pun 
ions.     Their  baseness   availed  them  little ;  for  at 
night,  after  a  feast  of  victory,  when  the  Unions 
were  asleep  or  off  their  guard,  their  cntertuhiers 
f.?ll  ujjon  them,  and  killed  or  captured  the  greater 
part.  '  The  rest  ran  for  Villemarie,  where,  as  theii 
treachery  was  as  yet  unknown,  they  were  received 
with  great  kindness.' 

The  next  morning  the  Iroquois  decamped,  car- 
rying with  them  their  prisoners,  and  the  furs  idiin- 

1  I  have  followed  DoUier  de  Casson.  Vimonfs  account  is  iM^nvi 
Ue  MV9  tlmt  the  Iroquois  fell  ujiou  the  Hurons  at  the  outset,  an  1  iwi 
twinty-thifo  prisoners,  killiiif?  iui-!.y  others;  atler  which  they  nmlc  tiie 
attack  at  Villemarie.  —  Kilution,  1048,  ti2. 

Faillon  thinks  that  Vinioiit  was  unwilling  to  puhlish  the  treaL-lary  o! 
the  Hurons,  lest  the  interesU  of  the  Huron  mission  should  suttler  lu  conw- 

quence.  ^^  i     u     • 

Belmont,  Iltstoire  du  Canada,  1G43,  confirms  the  account  of  the  Man- 

treacherr 
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dored  from  the  Huron  canoes.  They  had  taken 
also,  and  probably  destroyed,  all  the  letters  from 
the  missionaries  in  tlie  JIuron  country,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  their  Relation  of  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  three  French  i)risoners,  one  escaped  and 
reachpd  Montreal ;  the  remainin-  two  were  burned 
iilive.  ' 

At  Villemarie  it  was  usually  dangerous  to  pass 
b.youd  the  ditch  of  the  fort  or  the  palisades  of  the 
hosiMtal      Sometimes  a  sohtary  warrior  would  lie 
hidden  for  days,  without  sleep  and  almost  without 
food,  behind    a   log  hi  the  forest,  or  in  a  dense 
thukct.  watching  like  a  lynx  for  some  rash  strag- 
gltT.     Sometimes    parties   of  a   hundi-ed    or  more 
ni;ule  ambuscades  near  by,  and  sent  a  few  of  their 
number  to  lure  out  the  soldiers  by  a  petty  attack 
ainl  a  flight.     The  danger  was  much  diminished, 
lioueyer.  when  the  colonists  receiyed  from  France 
a  number  of  dogs,  which  pro^  ed  most  efhcient  sen- 
tinels and  scouts.     Of  the  insthict  of  these  animals 
ih,  wnters  of  the  time  speak  with    astonislinient. 
thief  among  them  was  a  bitch  named  Pilot,  who 
every  morning  made  the  rounds  of  the  forests  and 
fields  about  the  fort,  followed  by  a  troop  of  her 
offspring.     If  one  of  them  laggJd  behind,  slie  bit 
hinj  to  remind  him  of  his  duty;  and  if  any  skulked 
I    and  ran  home,  she  punished  them  seyerely  in  the 
I    same  manner  on  her  return.     ANhen  she  discovered 
1    »ie  Iroquois,  which  she  was  sure  to  do  by  the  scent, 
U  any  were  near,  she  barked  furiously,  and  ran  at 
once  stiaight  to  the  fort,  followed  by  tl.e  rest.    The 
Jesuit  chronicler  adds,   with   an  amusing  nacete 
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that,  while  this  was  her  duty,  ''her  natural  inchuu- 
tion  was  for  hunting  squirrels.'" 

xMaisonueuve  was  as  brave  a  knight  of  the  cross 
as  ever  fought  in  Palestine  for  the  sepulchre  ..f 
(nirist ;  but  he  could  temi)er  his  valor  with  discn - 
Hon.     lie  knew  that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  but 
inditferent  woodsmen ;  that  their  crafty  foe  had  tin 
equal  in  .mbuscades  and  sur])rises;  and  that,  wliile 
a  defeat  might  ruin  the  French,  it  would  ouIn  (V 
asperate  an  enemy  whose  resoui-ces  in  men  ^\.•lr 
mcoinparably  greater.      Therefore,  when  the  dnf^s 
sounded  the  alarm,  he  kept  his  followers  close,  and 
stood   patiently   on   the   defensive.      They   cliatod 
under  this  Fabian  policy,  and  at  length  imputr.l  it 
to  cowardice.     Their  murmurmgs  grew  louder,  till 
they  reached  the  ear  of  Maisonneuve.     The  relig- 
ion which  animated   him  had   not  destroyed  the 
soldierly  pride  which  takes  root  so  readily  and  ^o 
strongly  in  a  manly  nature ;  and  an  imputation  ot 
cowardice  from  his  own  soldiers  stung  him  to  u 
quick,     lie  saw,  too,  that  such  an  opinion  ..♦  Inn. 
must  needs  weaken  his  authority,  and  impair  tlu 
discipline  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  colony. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  March. 
Pilot  was  heard  barking  with  unusual  fury  xn  th' 
forest  eastward  from  the  fort;  and  in  a  iVu  lao- 
ments  they  saw  her  running  over  the  clearing. 
where  the  snow  was  still  deep,  followed  by  her 

I  Lalemant.  Relation,  1B47,  74,  75.  "Son  attrait  naturel  e.to.t  ^ 
chuse  aux  ^curieux."  Dollier  de  Casson  also  speaks  admiring'  >.^«^ 
and  her  insrinct.  FaiUon  »m<^  in  it  a  manifest  proof  ot  the  protecting  an 
of  God  over  Vlllemarie. 
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brood,  all  giving  tongue   together.     The  excited 
Frenchmen  flocked  about  their  commander. 

''Monsieur,  lea  ennemis  sont  dans  U  hoU ;   nc 
les  irons-nous  jamais  voir  t " ' 

Maisonneuve,    habitually   composed    and    calm, 
answered  sharply,  — 

"Yes,  you  shall  see  the  enemy.  Get  your 
selves  ready  at  once,  and  take  care  that  you  are 
as  brave  as  yoii  profess  to  be.  I  shaU  lead  vou 
myself."  ^ 

All  was  bustle  in  the  fort.     Guns  were  loaded, 
pouches  filled,  and  snow-shoes  tied  on  by  those 
uho  had  them  and  knew  how  to  use  them.     Thero 
were  not  enough,  however,  and  many  were  forced 
to  go  without  them.     When  all  was  ready,  Maison- 
neuve sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  thirty  men,  lesn  - 
ing  d'Ailleboust,  with  the  remainder,  to  hold  the 
fort.    They  crossed  the  snowy  cleai-ing  and  entered 
the  forest,  where  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.     They 
pushed  on,  wading  through  the  deep  snow,  with 
the  countless  pitfalls  hidden  beneath  it,  when  sud- 
denly  they  were   greeted   with   the   screeches  of 
eighty  Ii-oquois,»  who  sprang  up  from  their  lurk- 
mg-places,  and  showered  bullets  and  arrows  upon 
the  advaucing  French.     The  emergency  called,  not 
for  chivalry,  but  for  woodcraft ;  and  MaisonncMive 
ordd-ed  his  men  to  take  shelter,  like  their  assail- 
ants, behmd  trees.     They  stood  then-  ground  reso 

'  Dollier  de  Casson,  MS. 

^  Vimont   /?.ya<,„„,  Ui44,  -42.    DoUier  de  Cagaon  »ayg  two  hundred- 
but  It  i»  usually  safe  in  the-e  cases  to  a«-ept  the  .malSer  nuiB^.  wd 
imont  tound*  his  statement  on  tlie  information  of  an  escaped  pri««mer. 
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lutely  for  u  long  time;   but  the  Iroquois  pros^.-.l 
them    close,  three   of  their   number  were  kilhd, 
others  were  wounded,  and  their  ammunition  b«  ^ m 
to  fail.     Then-  only  ulterniitivea  were  destnulion  ..r 
retreat;   and  to  retreat  was  not  easy.     The  order 
was  given.     Though  steady  at  first,  the  men  snoa 
!)ecame    confused,    and   over-eager   to   escape    the 
galhng  fire  which   the   Iroquois   sent  after    them. 
Maisonneuve  directed  them  towards  a  sledge-truk 
which  had  bt^en  used  in  dragging  timber  for  build- 
ing the  hospital,  and  where  the  snow  was  firm  be- 
neath the  foot.     He  himself  remained  to  the  list, 
encouraging  his  followers  and  aiding  the  wouudod 
to  escape.     The  French,  as  they  struggled  throu-b 
the  snow,  faced  about  from  time  to  time,  and  tind 
back  to  check  the  pursuit ;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  sledge-track  than  they  gave  way  to 
their  terror,  and  ran  in  a  body  for  the  fort.     Those 
within,  seeing  this  confused  rush  of  men  from  the 
distance,  mistook   them   for   the  enemy;    and   un 
over-zealous  soldier  touched  the  match  to  a  cannon 
which  had  be.?n  pointed  to  rake  the  sledge-ti ck. 
Had  not  the  piece  missed  fire,  from  dampne  <  of 
the  priming,  he  would  have  done  more  execution 
at  one  shot  than  the  Iroquois  in  all  the  fighi  of 

that  morning. 

Maisonneuve  was  left  alone,  retreating  backwurds 
down  the  track,  and  holding  his  pursuers  in  ch  k, 
wth  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  They  might  <  i>ily 
have  shot  him ;  but,  recognizing  him  as  the  ( oni- 
mander  of  the  French,  they  were  bent  on  taking 
him   alive.      Their   chief  coveted    this   bono 
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himself,  and  his  followers  held  aloof  to  oive  him 
the  opportunity.     He  pressed  close  upon  Maison 
neuve,  who  snapped  a  pistol  at  him,  uliich  missed 
tire.     Tlie  Iroquois,  who  had  ducked  to  avoid  the 
shot,  rose  erect,  and  sprang  forward  to  seize  liim 
vv  l.on  Maisonneuve,  with  his  remahiin-  pistol,  shot 
hirn  dead.     Then  ensued  a  curious  spectacle,  not 
infrequent  in  Indian  battles.     The  Irocp.ois  seemed 
to  forget  their  enemy,  in  tlieir  unxietv  to  secure 
and  c^iTy  off  the   body  of  their  chief;    and  the 
trench  commander   conthiued    his   retreat   unmo- 
lested,  till  he  was  safe  under  the  cannon  of  the 
tort.     From  that  day,  he  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
his  men.' 

Quebec  and  Montreal  are  happy  in  their  found- 
ers. Samuel  de  Champlain  and  Chomedey  de 
Maisonneuve  are  among  the  names  that  shine  with 
a  fan-  and  honest  lustre  on  the  infancy  of  nations. 

1  r)..llier  de  Casson.  MS.  Vimont's  mention  of  the  affair  i.  brief 
He  .ay«  that  two  Frenchn.cn  were  made  prisoner,,  and  burned  Bel- 
n...n,.  fl.s,.,re  da  VanaJn,  1645.  give^  a  succinct  accoimt  of  thr%ht  and 
K.  es  .he  scene  of  it.  It  seem,  to  have  been  a  little  below  the  ite  of 
K  1  hae  d  Arn.es,  on  wh.ch  stand,  the  great  Parish  Church  of  Ville- 
ma  ,e  c.mm..,nly  known  to  tourisU  a.  the  "  Cathedral."  Faillon  thinS 
JkU  Maisonneuve's  exploit  waa  acliieved  on  U.is  very  spot 

Marguerite  Bourgeojr,  also  describe,  the  aflai,  in  hr  anpubliriied 
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PXAOB   CoNFIBHBD. 

In  the  damp   and  freshness   of  a  midsummer 

morning,  when  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  when 

the  river  and  the  sky  were  red  with  the  glory  of 

approaching  day,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  at  Three 

Rivers  were  roused  by.  a   tumult   of  joyous   and 

exultant  voices.     They  thronged  to  the  shore,  — 

priests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  officers,  mingled  with 

warriors  and  shrill-voiced  squaws  from  Huron  and 

Algonquin  camps  m  the  neighboring  forest.     Close 

at  hand  they  saw  twelve  or  fifteen  canoes  slowly 

drifting  down  the   ciu-rent  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

manned  by  eighty  young  Indians,  all  singing  their 

songs  of  victory,  and  striking  their  paddles  against 

the  edges  of  their   bark  vessels  in  cadence  with 

their  voices.    Among  them  three  Iroquois  prisoners 

stood  upright,  singing  loud  and  defiantly,  as  mer. 

not  fearing  torture  or  death. 
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A  few  days  before,  these  young  warriors,  in  part 
Jluron  and  in  part  Algonquin,  had  gone  out  on 
the  war-path  to  the  River  Richelieu,  where  they 
had  presently  found  themselves  entangled  amonc* 
several  bands  of  Iroquois.     They  withdrew  in  the 
night,  after  a  battle  in  the  dark  with  an  Iroquois 
canoe,  and,  as   they  ap[)roached   Fort   Richelieu, 
had   the   good   fortune    to   discover    ten    of   their 
enemy  ambuscaded  in  a  clump  of  bushes  and  fallen 
trees,  watchmg  to  waylay  some  of  the  soldiers  on 
their  mornmg  Aisit  to  the  fishing-nets  in  the  river 
hard  by.     They  captui'ed  three  of  them,  and  car- 
ried them  back  in  triumph. 

The  victors  landed  amid  screams  of  exultation. 
Two  of  the  prisoners  were  assigned  to  the  Hurons, 
and  the  third  to  the  Algonquins,  who  immediately 
took  him  to  their  lodges  near  the  fort  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  began  the  usual  "  caress,"  by  burning 
his  feet  mth  red-hot  stones,  and  cutting  off  his  fin- 
gers.    Champfleur,  the  commandant,  went  out  to 
them  with  ui-gent  remonstrances,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  leave  then:  victim  without  further 
injury,  until  Montmagny,  the  Governor,  should  ar- 
rive.   He  came  with  all  dispatch, — not  wholly  from 
a  motive  of  humanity,  but  partly  in  the  hope  that 
the  three  captives  might  be  made  instrumental  in 
concluding  a  peace  with  then:  countrymen. 

A  council  was  held  in  the  fort  at  Three  Rivers. 
Montmagny  made  valuable  presents  to  the  Algon- 
quins and  the  Hurons,  to  induce  them  to  place  the 
prisoners  in  his  hands.  The  Algonquins  complied; 
and  the  unfortunate  Iroquois,  gashed,  maimed,  and 
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gcorched,  was  given  up  to  the  French,  who  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness.  But  neither  th, 
Governor's  gifts  nor  his  eloquence  could  persuade 
the  llarons  to  follow  the  example  of  theu-  allies; 
and  they  departed  for  their  own  country  with  their 
two  captives,  — promising,  however,  not  to  bura 
them,  but  to  use  them  for  negotiations  of  pea.e. 
With  this  pledge,  scarcely  worth  the  breath  thut 
uttered  it,  Montmagny  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self.' 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  fortune  of  war  did 
not  always  smile  even  on  the   Iroquois.     Indr.'d, 
if  there  is  faith  in  Indian  tradition,  there  had  bfun 
a  time,  scarcely  half  a  century   past,  when   the 
Mohawks,  perhaps  tlie  fiercest  and  haughtiest  of 
the  confederate  nations,  had  been  nearly  destro^vd 
by  the  Algonquins,  whom  they  now  held  in  on- 
tempt.*^    This  people,  whose  inferiority  arose  chittly 
from  the  want   of  that   compact   organization   ir. 
which  lay  the  strength  of  the   Iroquois,  had  not 
lost  their  ancient  warhke  spirit ;  and  they  had  one 
champion  of  whom  even  the  audacious  confeder- 
ates stood  in  awe.     His  name  was  Piskaret;  and 
he  dwelt  on  that  great  island  in  the  Ottawa  of 

»  Vimont,  Relation,  1644,  45-49. 

a  Relation,  1660,  6  (anonymous). 

Botli  Perrot  and  La  I'otherie  recount  traditions  of  the  ancient  supen 
ority  of  the  Algonquins  over  the  Iroquois,  wlio  formerly,  it  is  said,  .welt 
near  Montreal  and  Three  llivers,  whence  the  Algonquins  expelled  them. 
They  withdrew,  first  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Erie,  then  to  that  Oi 
Lake  Ontario,  their  historic  seat.  There  is  much  to  support  the  conje.- 
tare  that  the  Indians  found  by  Cartier  at  Montreal  in  1635  were  Ir-iuou. 
(See  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  189.)  That  they  belonged  to  the  same  t.miij 
of  tribes  is  certain.  For  the  traditions  aUuded  to,  lee  Perrot,  9,  u.  i» 
and  La  Potherie,  I.  28&-2y6. 
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which  Le  Bori?ne  was  chief.     He  had  lately  turned 
Chnstum,  in  the  hope  of  French  favor  and*  counte- 
nance,—always  useful  to  an  ambitious  Indian,-- 
and  perhaps,  too,  with  an  eye  to  the  ^nui  and  |)oav- 
dcr  hom  which  formed  the  earthly  reward  of  the 
convert.'     Tradition  tells  marvellous  stories  of  his 
exploits.     Once,  it  is  said,  he  entered  an  Iroquois 
toNvn  on  a  dark  ni-ht.     His  fh-st  care  was  to  seek 
out  a  hiding-i)luce,  und  he  soon  found  one  in  the 
nudst  of  a  large  wood-pile.^     Next  he  crept  into 
a  lodge,  and,   finding  the    inmates    asleej),  killed 
thi-ni    with    his    war-club,   took    their   scalps,    and 
qui.'tly  withdrew  to  the  retreat  he  had  i)repi.red. 
Ill  the  mornuig  a  howl  of  lamentation  and  furj- 
rose  from  the  astonished  village    .     They  ranged 
the  fields  and  forests  in  vain  ])ursuit  of  the  myste- 
rious enemy,  who  remained  all  day  in  the  wood 
pile,   whence,   at   midnight,   he    came    forth    and 
rci)eated  his  farmer  exploit.     On  the  third  night, 
every  family   placed   its   sentinels;    and    Tiskaret,' 
stealthily  creeping  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  recon-' 
noitnng  each  through   crevices  in  the  bark,  saw 
watchers   everywhere.     At   length    he   descried    a 
sentinel  who  had  fallen  asleep  near  the  entrance 
of  a  lodge,        .gh  his  companion  at  the  other  end 
was  still  awake  and  vigilant.     He  pushed  aside 
th-  sheet  of  bark  that  served  as  a  door,  struck  the 
sleeper  a  deadly  blow,  yelled  his  war-cry,  and  fled 

police.   -Lalemant,  Relation.  1647,  68. -He  afterwards  became  a  codk 
Ten  in  earnest. 

1  ®'"!',  *®  Iroquoia  and  die  Hurons  collected  great  quantitiet  of  wood 
111  theu  tillages  in  the  autumn. 
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like  the  wind,     i    i  the  village  swarmed  out  iu  fu- 
rious chase;  but  Piskarct  was  the  swiftest  runnn 
of  his  time,  and  easily  kept  in  advance  of  his  pur 
suers.     When  daylight  came,  he  showed  himstlf 
from  time  to  time  to  lure  them  on,  then  yelled 
defiance,  and  distanced  them  again.     At  night,  h!1 
but  six  had  given  over  the  chase ;  and  even  the^c, 
exhausted  as  they  were,  had   begim   to   despair. 
Piskaret,  seeing  a  hollow  tree,  crept  into  it  Hke  a 
bear,  and  hid  himself;  while  the  Iroquois,  losiut; 
his  traces  in  the  dark,  lay  down  to  sleep  near  by. 
At  midnight  he  emerged  from  his  retreat,  stealthily 
approached  his  slumbering  enemies,  nimbly  brained 
them  all  with  his  war-club,  and  then,  burdened  with 
a  goodly  bundle  of  scalps,  journeyed  homeward  in 

triumph.' 

This  is  but  one  of  several  stories  that  tradition 
has  preserved  of  his  exploits;  and,  with  all  reii- 
sonable  allowances,  it  is  certam  that  the  crafty  and 
valiant  Algonquin  was  the  model  of  an  Indian 
warrior.     That  which  follows  rests  on  a  far  safer 

basis. 

Eorly  m  the  spring  of  1645,  Piskaret,  witb 
six  other  converted  Indians,  bome  of  them  better 
Christians  than  he,  set  out  on  a  war-party,  and. 
after  dragging  their  canoes  over  the  frozen  St. 
Lawrence,  launched  them  on  the  open  strean.  of 
the  Richelieu.     0  ney  ascended  to  I^ake  Champlain, 


»  This  8tc<7  is  told  by  T  t  Potherie,  I.  299,  and.  more  briefly,  by  Pm 
rot  107.  La  Potherie,  writing  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  time  m 
question,  representa  the  Iroquois  as  habituaUy  in  awe  of  the  AlgonquiLi 
111  this  all  the  contemporary  writers  contradict  him. 
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and  hid  themselves  in  the  leafless  ibrests  of  a  lur^e 
island,  watching  patiently  for  ilieir  human   pr^y. 
One    day   they   heard    a   'distant    shot.      "  Cornei 
friends,"  said  Piskaret,   "let  us  get  our   dinner: 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  last,  for  we  must  die  before 
we  run."     Having  dined  to  their  contentment,  the 
philosophic  warriors  prepared  for  action.     One  of 
them  went  to  reconnoitre,  and  sooi.  reported  that 
two  canoes  fidl  of  Iroquois  were  approachmg  the 
island.     Piskaret  and  his  followers  crouched  in  the 
bushes    at   the  i)oint  for  which  the  canoes  were 
making,    and,    as   the   foremost   drew   near,   each 
chose  his  mark,  and  fired  with  such  good  effect, 
that,  of  seven  warriors,  all  but  one  were  killed. 
The  survivor  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  for  the 
other   canoe,    where   he    was   taken   in.     It   now 
contained  eight  Iroquois,  who,  far  from  attempting 
to  escape,  paddled  in  haste  for  a  distant  part  of 
the  shore,  in  order  to  land,  give  battle,  and  avenge 
their  slain  comrades.     But  the   Algonquins,  run- 
ning through  the  woods,  reached  the  landing  before 
them,  and,  as  one  of  them  rose  to  fire,  .they  shot 
him.     In  his  fall  he  overset  the  canoe.     The  water 
was  shallow,  and   the  submerged  warriors,  pres- 
ently finding  foothold,  waded  towards  the  shore,  and 
made  desperate  fight.     The  Algonquins  had   the 
advantage  of  position,  and  used  it  so  well,  that  they 
killed  all  but   three   of  their  enemies,  and   cap- 
tured two  of  the  survivors.     Next  they  sought  out 
the  bodies,  carefully  scalped  them,  and  set  out  in 
triumph  on  their  return.     To  the  credit  of  their 
Jesuit  teachers,  they  treated  their  prisoners  with 
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a  forbeuniuce  intherto  without  example.  One  of 
them,  who  was  defiant  and  abusive,  received  i 
blow  to  silence^  him ;  but  no  fuither  indignity  was 
ofFeied  to  either.' 

As  the  successful  warriors  approached  the  littK> 
mission  settlement  of  Siilery,  immediately  ahovo 
Quebi  c.  they  raised  their  song  of  triumph,  mid 
beat  time  with  their  paddles  on  the  edges  of  thcii 
canoes ;  while,  from  eleven  poles  raised  aloft. 
eleven  fresh  scalps  fluttered  in  the  wind.  The 
Father  Jesuit  and  all  his  flock  were  gath-^red  on 
the  strand  to  welcome  them.  The  Indians  iirid 
their  guns,  and  screeched  in  jubilation;  one  Jean 
Baptiste,  a  Christian  chief  of  Siilery,  made  a 
speech  from  the  shore;  Piskaret  replied,  standing 
upright  in  his  canoe;  and,  to  crown  the  occasion,  a 
squad  of  soldiers,  marching  in  haste  from  Hiebcc, 
fired  a  salute  of  musketry,  to  the  boundless  delii^ht 
of  the  Indians.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  two 
captives,  there  was  no  nmning  of  the  gantlet,  no 
gnawing  off  of  finger-nails  or  cutting  off  of  fingers ; 
but  the  scalps  were  hung,  like  little  flags,  over  the 
entrances  of  the  lodges,  and  all  Siilery  betook 
itself  to  feasting  and  rejoicing.'  One  old  woman. 
indeed,  came  to  the  Jesuit  with  a  pathetic  apjiciil : 
"  Oh,  my  Father !  let  me  caress  these  prisoners  a 
little:  they  have  killed,  burned,  and  eaten  my 
father,  my  husband,  and  my  children."     But  the 


1  According  to  Marie  de  I'lncamation,  Lettre,  14  Sept.,  1645,  Piskarflr 
WM  for  torturing  the  captiTea;  but  a  convert,  named  Fumard  by  thp 
French,  protested  against  it. 

»  Vimont,  Relation,  1646,  19-21. 
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missionarj'  answered  with  a  lecture  on  cho  diit>'  of 
forjufiveness.' 

On  the  next  day,  Montmaffny  came  to  Sillery 
and  there  was  a  grand  couuril  in  the  house  of  the 
Jesuits.     Piskaret,  in  a  solemn  harangue,  delive,  -d 
his  captives  to  the  Governor,  who  n-pliod  with  a 
speech  of  compliment  and  an  ample   gift.     The 
two  Iroquois  were  present,  seated  with  a  seeming 
in.perturbabUity,  but  great  anxiety  of  heart ;   und 
when  at  length  they  comprehended  that  their  lives 
were  safe,  one  of  them,  a  man  of  great  size  and 
symmetrj',  rose  and  addressed  Montmagny :  — 

"  Onontio,'  I  am  saved  from  the  fi?e ;  my  body 
18  delivered  from  death.     Onontio,  vou  have  given 
me  my  life.     I  thank  you  for  it.     I'will  never  for- 
get It.      All  my  country  will  be  grateful  to  you. 
Ihe  earth   will   be    bright;    the   river    calm   and 
smooth;    there  will   be  peace  and  friendship  be 
tNveen  us.    The  shadow  is  before  my  eves  no  longer. 
The  spmts  of  my  ancestors  slain  bv  the  Algonquin.s- 
have  disappeared.     Onontio,  you  are  good     we  are 
bad.     But  our  anger  is  gone ;  I  have  no  heart  but 
tor  peace  and  rejoicing."    As  he  said  this,  lie  began 
to  dance,  holding  his  hands  upraised,  as  if  apostro- 
pbizmg  the  sky.     Suddenly  he  snatched  a  hatchet, 
brandished  it  for  a  moment  like  a  madman,  and 
then  flung  it  into  the  lire,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 

'  ViiLont,  Relation,  1645,  21,  22. 

wJrS^""'  ^""^  ^o^'^"'",  a  translation  of  Montmagny's  name.    It 
w«  the  Iroquois  natne  erer  after  for  the  Governor  of  Canada.    In  the 

?Z  ZTu   ^"'"■f «"^  »••  ^"'«.  be«*«"e  the  official  name  of  William 
rtnn,  and  all  aucceedrng  Governors  of  Pennsylvania.    We  have  .e^n  th»t 

Z  Its:'  '^■^'^"y,'=»^«f''  ^--^  offi^ai  -mes,  which  are  ti^eZe  t^ 
■Uy  that  they  were  at  the  period  of  thia  narrauve. 
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'^Tlius  I  throw  dow-n  my  anger!  thus  I  cast  awn- 
the  weapons  of  blood!     Farewell,  war!     Now 
am  your  friend  forever!"' 

The  two  prisoners  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will 
about  the  settle- nent,  withheld  from  escaping  l)y 
an  Indian  point  f  f  honor.     Montmagny  soon  iifter 
sent  them  to  Three   Rivers,  where   the    Irociuoia 
taken  during  the  last  summer  had  remained   ;ill 
winter.    Champfleur,  the  commandant,  now  receiwd 
orders  to  clothe,  equip,  .ind  send  him  home,  with 
a  message  to  his  nat  nn  that  Onontio  made  them  a 
present  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  ftUl  two  j.ris 
oners  in  his  hands,  whom  he  would  also  give  the  in, 
if  they  saw  ui  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing peace  with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 
This  was  at  the  end  of  May.     On  the  iifth  of 
July  following,  the  liberated  Iroquois  reappeiuod 
at  Three  Rivers,  bringing  with  him  two  men  of 
renowTi,  ambassadors  of  the  Mohawk  nation.    There 
was  a  fourth  man  of  the  party,  and,  as  they  ap 
proached,  the  Frenchmen  on  the  shore  recognized 
to   their   gieat   delight,   Guillaume    Couture,  thf 
young  man  captured  thr^^e  years  before  with  Fathei 
Jogues,  and  long  since  given  up  as  dead.     In  diesi 
and   appearance   t-   was   an   Iroquois.     He    ha( 
gained  a  great  influence  over  his  captors,  and  tlii 
embassy  of  peace  was  due  in  good  measure  to  hi 
persuasions.* 

The  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  Kiotsaton,  a  tall  sav 

1  Vimont.  Relation.  1646,  22,  28.    He  adds,  that,  "if  these  people  ar 
narharou.  in  deed  tliey  have  thoughts  worthy  of  Greeks  and  Rommg 
i  Marie  de  I'lncamation,  Letirt,  14  Sept.,  1646. 
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age,  covered  from  head  io  foot  with  bchs  of  wam- 
pum, stood  erect  in  the  prow  of  the  sail-boat  which 
hiid  brought  him  and  his  companions  from  Iliche- 
lieu,  and  in  a  loud  voice  announced  iiim:  elf  as  the 
accredited  envoy  of  his  nation,     The  bout  fii-ed  a 
swivel,  the  fort  replied  with  a  jaimou-shot,  and  tho 
envoys  landed  in  state.    Kittsuton  and  his  colleagus 
were  conducted  to  the  room  of  the  commandant 
where,   seated    on    the    floor,    thev    were   regaled 
sumptuously,  and    presented   in   diie    course  "with 
pil)es  of  tobacco.      They  had  nev(«r   before   seen 
anjthing   so    cinlized,   and    were    delighted    with 
their  entertainment.     «  We  are  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Champliear  to  Kiotsaton:  "you  may  be 'sure 
that  you  are  safe  here.     It  is  as  if  you  were  among 
yoiu-  own  people,  and  in  your  o^vn  house." 

"Tell  your  chief  that  he  liei,"  replied  the  honored 
guest,  addressing  the  interpreter. 

Champfleur,  ♦hough  he  piobably  knew  that  this 
was  but  an  Indian  mode  of  expressing  dissent, 
showed  some  little  surprise;  when  Kiotsaton,  after 
tranquilly  smoking  for  a  moment,  proceeded :  — 

"  Your  chief  says  it  is  as  if  I  were  in  my  own 
country.  This  is  not  true ,  for  there  I  am  Aot  so 
honortd  and  caressed.  He  says  it  is  as  if  I  were 
in  my  own  house ;  but  in  my  own  house  I  am  some- 
times very  ill  served,  and  here  you  feast  me  with 
all  manner  of  good  cheer."  From  this  and  many 
other  replies,  the  French  conceived  that  they  had 
to  do  with  a  man  of  esprit} 
He  undoubtedly  belonged  to  tliat  class  of  pro- 

'  Vimont,  Rtlation,  1645,  24 
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fcssed  orators  who.  though  rart-ly  or  never  claiming 
thi>  honors  of  hereditary  chieftainship,  had  },'r.  a 
intiucnce  amonj;  the  lro(iuoi«,  and  were  emplo'n! 
in  aili  affairs  of  embassy  and  negotiation.  'I'luv 
had  nuMuories  trained  to  an  astonishing  tenacity. 
were  perfect  in  all  the  conventional  metaphors  in 
whicli  i\w  language  of  Indian  diplomacy  and  rli«  to- 
ric  mainly  consisted,  knew  by  heart  the  traditions 
of  tlie  nation,  and  were  adepts  in  the  parliament; nv 
usagi's,  which,  among  the  Iroquois,  were  held  little 
less  than  sacred. 

The  ambassadors  were  feasted  for  a  week,  not 
only  by  the  French,  but  also  by  the  Hurons  and  Al- 
gonquins ;  and  then  the  grand  peace  council  took 
place.  Montmagny  ha^  come  up  from  Quebec, 
and  with  him  the  chief  men  cf  the  colony.  It  \va^ 
a  bright  midsummer  day;  and  the  sun  beat  hot 
upon  the  parched  area  of  the  fort,  where  awnings 
were  sjjread  to  shelter  the  assembly.  On  one  side 
gat  Montmagny,  with  officers  and  others  who  at- 
tended him.  Near  him  was  Vimt  t,  Superior  of 
the  Mission,  and  other  Jesu.ta,  — Jogues  among 
the  rest.  Immediately  before  them  sat  the  Iro- 
quois, on  sheets  of  spruce-bark  spread  on  the 
ground  like  mats :  for  they  had  insisted  on  being 
near  the  French,  as  a  sign  of  the  extreme  love  they 
had  of  late  conceived  towards  them.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  area  were  the  Algonquins,  in  iieii 
several  divisions  of  the  Algonqums  proper,  the 
Montagnais,  and  the  Atticamegues,*  sitting,  lyingi 

I  The  Atticamegueii,  or  tribe  of  the  Wliite  Fish,  dwelt  in  the  for«tt 
north  of  Three  Rivert.    They  much  retembied  their  Montagnais  kindred. 
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ar  squatting  on  the  ground.     On  tho  ri-^.f   |,.,nH 

and  on  the  left  woroliuronsnunglod  with    V^^^^^t 
|-u.     r„   the  mulst  n..  a  h„-,..  o,.„  s,,u-e  liko 

i-»renaofa,.n.e-ring;an.  h..v  uere  planted 
two  poles  w.th  a  line  str.Ulu.l  iron,  one'to  the 
otl..r.  on  wimh,  m  due  tin.e,  we.v  N.  ho  ..,.,..  the 
wampum  belts  that  represout.d  the  words  „?  t  . 
..rutor  1-orthe  pre  eut,  these  heir.  n. re  i„  part 
IHU.,;  abot.t  the  porsous  of  the  t^^o   an.bi.ssa. lor 

an    mpar   storediuahugearr.edhyoueofthem 

^^  hen  all  was  ready,  KioNatou  arose,  strode  into 
•  '^'  ;'|H'n  space,  and,  raisi  ,    his  tall  figure  erect 
st....dlooku)g  for  a  moment  at  the  sun.     Then  he 
|,'=./.;d  around  on  the  assembly,  took  a  wampum  belt 
m  Ins  hand,  and  began :  — 
';  Ouontio  give  ear.     I  am  the  mouth  of  all  my 
'tM.u.     When  you  listen  to  me,  you  listen  to  all 
tl'^"  Iroquois.     There  is  no  evil  in  mv  heart.     My 
^oivr ,,  a  song  of  peace.    We  have  manv  war-songa 
'"  <;ur  country  ;  but  we  have  thrown  tliem  all  away 
aml_  now  we  smg  of  nothing  bui  gladness  and  rl' 

.   Hereupon   he   began    to   sing,    his    countrymen 

oinmg  vnth  him.     He  walked  I.  and  fro.  gestTcu 

1    .d  towards  the  sky,  and  seemed  to  apostrophize 

snJTy-    .'°'  ^'''"'''^  '"™^^  '^'^  Govenioi,  re- 
amed his  harangue.      Fii-st  he  thanked  him   for 

,  .  '^\«^  t^«  ^mnom  prisoner  released  in  the 
^P|-mg,  but  blamed  him  for  sending  him  home  with- 
ou  company  or  escort.  Then  he  led  forth  the 
3oung  frenchman,  CxuiUaume  Couture,  and  ti  d  a 
H-ampura  belt  to  his  arm.  ^  «  ci  a 
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'With  this,"  he  said,  "  I  give  you  back  this  pris- 
oner    I  did  not  say  to  him, '  NepheAV,  take  a  canoe 
and  go  home  to  Quebec'    I  should  have  been  with- 
out  sense,  had  I  done  so.     I  should  ^aje  been 
ti-oubled  m  my  heart,  lest  some  evil  might  betuU 
him       The  prisoner  whom  you  sent  back  to  us 
suiFered  every  kind  of  danger  and  hardship  on  the 
way."     Here  he  proceeded  to  represent  the  difficiu- 
ties  of  the  journey  in  pantomime,  "so  natural,"  s;iys 
Father  Vimont,  "  that  no  actor   in  France   could 
equal  it."     He   counterfeited   the   lonely  traveller 
toiling  up  some  rocky  portage  track,  with  a  load  of 
baggage  on  his  head,  now  stoppmg  as  if  half  spent, 
and  now  tripping  against  a  stone.     Next  he  ^\^as 
in  his  canoe,  vainly  trying  to  urge  it  agamst  the 
swift  current,  looking  around  in  despair   on   tlu 
foammg  rapids,  then  recovering  courage,  and  pad- 
dling desperately  for  his   life.      "  What  did   you 
mean,"   demanded    the   orator,   resuming   his   ha- 
rangue, "by  sending  a  man  alone   among   these 
dangers]     I  have  not  done  so.     '  Come,  neplien. 
I  said  to  the  prisoner  there  before  you,"— pointing 
to  Couture,— "'follow  me:  I  will  see  you  homo  at 
the  risk  of  my  life.'"    And  to  confu-m  his  words,  be 
hung  another  belt  on  the  line. 

The  aiird  belt  was  to  declare  that  the  nation  o{ 
the  speaker  had  sent  presents  to  the  other  nutious 
to  recall  then-  war-parties,  m  view  of  the  appioacli- 
ing  peace.  The  fourth  was  an  assurance  that  tje 
memorv  of  the  slain  Iroquois  no  longer  stirred  the 
living  to  .engeance.  "  I  passed  near  the  \nm 
where  Piskaret  and  the  Algonqums  slew  our  ^vaT 
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liors  in  the  spring.     I  saw  the  scene  of  the  fight 
where  the  two  prisoners  here  were  taken.    1  passed 
quickly ;  I  woulrj  not  look  on  the  blood  of  my  peo- 
ple.    Their  bodies  lie  there  still;    I  turned 'away 
my  eyes,  that  1  might  not  be  angry."     Then,  stoop- 
ma.   he  struck  the  ground  and  seemed   to  listen. 
■•  1   lieard  the  voice  of  my  ancestors,  slain  bx'  the 
Alguuquins,  crying  to  me  in  a  tone  of  affection, 
'My  grandson,  my  grandson,  restrain  your  anger: 
thmk   no   more  of  us,  for   you   cannot  delivcT  us 
from  death  ;  think  of  the  living  ;  rescue  them  from 
the  knife  and  the  fu-e.'    When  I  heard  these  voices, 
I  went  on  my  way,  and  journeyed  hither  to  dehvcr 
those  whom  you  still  hold  in  captivity." 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  belts  were  to  open 
the   passage   by   water   from   the    French    to    the 
Iroquois,  to  chase  hostile  canoes  from  the  river 
smooth  away  the  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  calm' 
the  waves  of  the  lake.     The  eighth  cleared  the 
path   by   land.     "You  would   have    said,"  writes 
\  iinont,  "  that  he  was  cutting  down  trees,  hacking 
oft  branches,  di-agghig  away  bushes,  and  tilling  up 
holes." -"Look!"  exclaimed  the  orator,  when  he 
hud  ended   this    pantomime,    "the   road   is   open 
smooth,  and  straight";    and  he  bent  towards  the' 
earth,  as  if  to  see  that  no  imijediment  remained. 
"There  is  no  thorn,  or  stone,  or  log  in  the  way. 
Now  you  may  see  the  smoke  of  our  villages  from 
Quebec  to  the  heart  of  our  country." 

Another  belt,  of  unusual  size  and  beauty,  was 
to  bmd  the  Iroquois,  the  French,  and  their  Indian 
allies  together  as  one  man.      As  he  presented  it 
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the  orator  led  forth  a  Frenchman  and  an  Algonquin 
from  among  his  auditors,  and,  linking  his  arms  with 
theirs,  pressed  them  closely  to  his  sides,  m  token 
of  indissoluble  union. 

The  next  belt  incited  the  French  to  feast  with 
the  Iroquois.  "  Our  country  is  full  of  fish,  veni- 
son, moose,  beaver,  and  game  of  every  kind. 
Leave  these  filthv  swine  that  run  about  among 
your  houses,  feeding  on  garbage,  and  come  and 
eat  good  food  with  us.     The  road  is  open;  there 

is  no  danger." 

There  was  another  belt  to  scatter  the   clouds, 
that   the  sun  might   shine  on  the   hearts  of  the 
Indians  and  the  French,  and  reveal  their  smcenty 
and  truth  to  all ;  then  others  still,  to  confirm  the 
Ilurons  in   thoughts  of  peace.     By  the  fifteenth 
belt     Kiotsaton    declared    that    the    Iroqums    had 
alwavs  wished  to  send  home  Jogues  and  Bressam 
to  theii-  friends,  and  had  meant  to  do  so ;  but  that 
Jogues  was  stolen  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  and 
they  had  given  Bressani  to  them  because  he  (k- 
sired  it      "  If  he  had  but  been  patient,"  added  the 
ambassador,  "  I  would  have  brought  him  back  my- 
self    Now  I   know  not  what   has  befallen  him. 
Perhaps   he   is   drowned.     Perhaps   he   is   dead.' 
Here  Jogues  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the  Jesuits  near 
him,  "  They  had  the  pile  laid  to  bum  me.      I  hey 
would  have  killed  me  a  hundred  times,  if  God  had 
not  saved  my  life." 

Two  or  three  more  belts  were  hmig  on  the  Ime 
each  mth  its  appropriate  speech ;  and  then  the 
speaker  closed  his  harangue :  "  1  go  to  spend  wha. 
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remains  of  the  summer  in  my  own  conntrv  in 
gnmes  and  dances  and  rejoicing  for  the  bU'ssin-'.  of 
peace."  He  had  interspersed  his  discourse  thr.,u..h- 
out  witli  now  a  son-  an.l  now  a  dance;  and  The 
council  ended  in  a  ^^eneral  dancin^^  in  which 
Iroquois,  Ilurons,  Alj^onquins,  Montagnais,  \fti. 
camegues,  and  French,  all  took  part,  after  their 
iospective  fashions. 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  palpable  falsehoods  tiiat 
embellished  his  oratory,  the  Jtvsuits  were  deli-bted 
witii  him.  "  Every  one  admitted,"  says  Vimont,  ^  tliat 
he  was  eloquent  and  pathetic.  In  short,  he  showed 
lii.nself  an  excellent  actor,  for  one  who  has  had 
no  instructor  but  Nature.  I  gathered  only  a  few 
fni-ments  of  his  speech  from  the  mouth' of  the 
mterpreter,  who  gave  us  but  broken  portions  of  it, 
and  did  not  translate  consecutively."' 

Two   days    after,    another    counVil    was    called 
when   the   Governor   gave    his   answer,  accepting 
the  inoflered  peace,  and  confirming  his  acceptance 
b}  gifts  of  considerable  value,     lie  demand(>d  as   • 
a  condition,  that  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French 
should   be   left   unmolested,   until    their   principal 
chiefs,  who  were  not  then  present,  should  make  a 
formal  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  in  behalf  of  their 
several  nations.     Piskaret  then  made  a  present  to 
^ipe  away  the  remembrance  of  the  Iroquois  he  had 
slaughtered,  and  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

'  Vimont  describes  tl.e  council  at  le,>jftl.  in  the  Relation  of  1646 
Mano  de  I  Incarnation  also  describes  it  in  a  l.ttcr  to  her  .o.,  of  S.pt  14 
Jesuits  pils^nt    ""^  '^'^""'^  *'"'  inforniation  trom  Vimont  and  tl.e  othe; 
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In  the  evening,  Vimont  invited  the  ambassador. 
to  the  mission-house,  and  gave  each  of  them  . 
sack  of  tobacco  and  a  pil.e.  In  retnrn,  Kiotsa  ,>n 
m:dehimaspeech:"^^l.enlletmy^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1  gave  ui.  mv  Hfe ;  1  went  to  meet  death,  an.l  T 
owe  it  to  you  that  I  am  yet  alive.     I  thank  >•  ,, 
that  I  still  see  the  sun;  1  thank  you  for  all  yon.r 
v.ords  and  acts  of  kindness ;  1  thank  you  for  )o,.r 
^fts       You  have  covered  me  with  them  trom  lu  ;,a 
to  foot.     You  left  nothing  free  but  my  mouth  ;  and 
now  von  have  stopped  that  with  a  handsome  ppe, 
and  r'egaled  it  wUU  the  taste  of  the  herb  we  love. 
I  bid  vou  farewell, -not  for  a  long  tune  for  you 
will  h^ar  from  us  soon.     Even  if  we  shovild  be 
drowned   on  our  way  home,   the  wmds  and    the 
waves  will  bear  witness  to  our  countrymen  of  your 
favors ;  and  1  am  su^e  that  some  good  spirit  has 
gone  before  us  to  tell  them  of  the  good  news  that 

we  are  about  to  bring." '  ■  ,  r  ^\, 

On  the  next  da  v.  he  and  his  compamon  set  forth 

on  their  return.      Kiotsaton,  when  he  saw  his  puvty 

embarked,  turned  to  the  French  and  h^>h.u.v.^ 

lined  the  shore,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,     1  are- 

well  brothers !    I  am  one  of  your  relations  now. 

Then  turning  to  the  Governor, -"  Onontio   your 

name  will  be  great  over  all  the  earth.      Uheii 

came  hither,   I   never  thought  to  carry  back  my 

head,  1  never  thought  to  come  out  of  your  doon 

alive  •  and  now  1  return  loaded  with  honors,  gifts 

and  kindness."     -  Brothers,"  —  to  the  Indians, - 

'  obey  Onontio  and  the  French.     Their  hearts  a. 

1  Vimont,  Bekuion,  1646,  28. 
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their  thoughts  are  good.     Be  friends  with  them, 
and  do  as  they  do.     You  shall  hear  from  us  soon."' 

The  Indians  whooped  and  fired  their  guns  ;  there 
was  a  cannon-shot  from  the  fort ;  and  the  sail-hoat 
that  bore  the  distinguished  visitors  moved  on  its 
way  towards  the  Richeheu. 

But  the  work   was  not  done.     There  must  be 
more  councils,  sjjeeches,  wampum-belts,  and  gifts 
of  all  kinds,  —  more  feasts,  dances,  songs,  and  up- 
roar.    The  Indians  gathered  at  Three  Rivers  were 
not  sufficient  in  numbers  or  in  influence  to  repre- 
sent their  several  tribes ;  and  more  were  on  their 
way.     The  principal  men  of  the  Hurons  were  to 
come  domi   this  year,  with  Algontiuins  of  many 
tribes,  from  the   North  and   the   Northwest;    and 
Kiotsaton  had  promised  that  Iroquois  ambassadors, 
duly  empowered,  should  meet  them  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  make  a  solemn  peace  with  them  all,  under  the 
eye  of  Onontio.     But  what  hope  was   there  that 
this  swarm  of  fickle  and  wa}ward  savages  could  be 
gathered  together  at  one  time  and  at  one  place,  — 
or  that,  being  there,  they  could  be  restrained  from 
cutting  each  other  s  throats  ?     Yet  so  it  was  ;  and 
in  this  hai)py  event  the  Jesuits  saw  the  interposi- 
tion of  (iod,  wrought  upon  by  the  prayers  of  those 
pious  souls  in  France  who  daily  and'  nightly  be- 
si('fj:od  Heaven  with  supjjlications  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Canadian  missions.' 

First  came  a  band  of  Montagnais  ;  next  followed 
Ninissings,  Atticamcgues,  and  Algonquins  of  the 
Ottawa,  theu-  canoes  deep-laden  with  furs.     Then, 

'  Vimont,  Relation,  1645,  21) 
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on  the  tenth  of  September,  appeared  the  great  flrot 
of  the  Hurons,  sixty  canoes,  bearing  a  host  of  war- 
riors, among  whom  the  French  recognized  tlie 
tattered  black  cassock  of  Father  Jerome  l^aleninnt. 
There  were  twenty  French  soldiers,  too,  retuniiiij' 
from  the  Huron  country,  whithei  they  had  U-m 
sent  the  year  before,  to  guard  the  Fathers  and  tlnir 
flock. 

Three  Rivers  swarmed  like  an  ant-hill  with  siiv- 
ages.  The  shore  was  lined  with  canoes  ;  the 
forests  and  the  fields  Avere  alive  with  busy  camps. 
The  trade  was  brisk  ;  and  in  its  attendant  speeches, 
feasts,  and  dances,  there  was  no  respite. 

But  where  were  the  Iroquois  ?  Montmagny  mid 
the  Jesuits  grew  very  anxious.  In  a  few  tliya 
more  th3  concourse  would  begin  to  disperse.  ;md 
the  golden  moment  be  lost.  It  was  a  great  relief 
when  a  canoe  appeared  with  tidings  that  the  prf)in- 
ised  embassy  was  on  its  way ;  and  yet  more,  when, 
on  the  seventeenth,  four  Iroquois  approached  the 
shore,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  annovmced  thems(>lves 
as  envoys  of  their  nation.  The  tumult  was  prodig- 
ious. Montmagny's  soldiers  formed  a  double  rank, 
and  the  savagt  rabble,  with  wild  eyes  and  ta(cs 
smeared  with  grease  and  paint,  stared  over  the 
shoulders  and  between  the  gun-barrels  of  the  mus- 
keteers, as  the  ambassadors  of  their  deadliest  foe 
stalked,  with  unmoved  visages,  towards  tlie  fort. 

Now  council  followed  council,  with  an  insuffer- 
able prolixity  of  speech-making.  There  were  holts 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  slain ;  belts  to  clear 
the  sky,  smooth  the  rivers,  and  calm  the  lakes ;  a 
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belt  to  take  the  hatchet  from  the  hands  of  the  Iro- 
quois;    another  to  take  away  their  g.ins ;    another 
ro  take  away  their  shiehU ;    another  to  wash  the 
nar-panit  from  their  faces;    and  another  ^o  break 
the  kettle  in  which  they  boiled  their  prisoners  ' 
In  short,  there  were    behs    past  nuniberin-r,  each 
^vith    Its    meaning,    sometimes    literal,    som(>fimcs 
(igu 'ative,  but  all  bcarin-  upon  the  ^nvat  work  of 
peace.      At   length    all   was   ended.      Tiic   dances 
ceased,  the  songs  ami  the  whoops  died  awav   and 
the  great  muster  dispersed,  —  some  to  their  smoky 
lodges  on  the  distant  shores  of  Lake  Huron   and 
-s-.mo  to  frozen  hunting-grounds  in  northern  forests 
Ihere  was  peace  in  this  dark  and  blood-stained 
wilderness.     The  lynx,  the  panther,  and  t\w  wolf 
had  made  a  covenant  of  love;    but  who  should  be 
their  surety?    A  doubt  and  a  fear  mingled  with  the 
joy  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  and  to  theii-  thanks-iv- 
mgs  to  God  they  joined  a  prayer,  that  the    hand 
which  had  given  might  stiU  be  stretched  forth  to 
preserve. 

1  Vimont,  llclutio,i,  1045,  84. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Iroquois  urunnia- 
tors  acted,  for  the  moment,  in  sincerity,  (iuillmme 
Couture,  who  retimied  with  them  and  s])(Mit  the 
winter  in  their  towns,  saw  sufficient  proof  that  tliey 
sincerely  desired  peace.  And  yet  the  tn^ity  h  id  a 
double  defect.  First,  the  wayward,  capricious,  and 
iin<'overncd  nature  of  the  Indian  parties  to  u.  ou 
both  sides,  made  a  speedy  rupture  more  than  likfly. 
Secondly,  in  spite  of  their  own  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  the  Iroquois  envoys  represented,  tint  the 
confederacy  of  the  five  nivtions,  b\it  only  oin'  of 
these  natiouG,  the  Mohawks :  t\,r  each  of  tli(>  mem- 
bers of  this  singular  league  could,  and  oftni  did, 
make  peace  and  war  independently  of  the  rest. 

It  was  the  Mohawks  who  had  made  war  on  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  on  the  lower  St. 
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Lawrence.      They  claimed,  as   aj^uinst   the   other 
Iro(|-ois,   a    certain    ri^rht   of  domiiiu    to    all    this 
rc^non;  and  thou-h  the  warriors  of  the  four  npnor 
Diifions    had   sometimes   poached  on  the  Mohawk 
[nvsorye,  hy  nnirderiujr  both   French  and   Indians 
at  Montreal,  they  employed  their  enerjrics  tor  the 
most   part  in  attacks  on   the   llurons,  the   Upper 
AliToncpiins.  and  other  tribes  of  the  interior.    These 
attacks  still  coniinned.  nnafFected  by  the  peace  with 
the  Mohawks.     Imperfect,  however,  as  the  treaty 
was,  it  was  invaluable,  could  it  but  be  kept  invio- 
late :    and  to  this  end  Montmajjny,  the  Jesnits,  and 
all  the  colony,  anxiously  turned  their  thou«,d.ts.' 

it  was  to  hold  the  Mohawks  to  their  f  livh  that 
Co.iture  had  bravely  ^one  back  to  winter  tiniong 
then? ;  but  an  agent  of  more  acknowledged  weigh't 
was  needed,  and  Father  Isaac  Jogues  w-.s  chosen. 
No  white  man.  Couture  excepted,  knew  their  lan- 
guage and  their  character  so  well.  His  errand  was 
half  political,  half  religious ;    for  not  only  was  he 

'  Tlie  Molmwks  were  flt  this  time  more  numerous,  as  comprtred  with 
the  other  tour  imtions  of  tl.e  Iro(,u.,iH,  than  they  were  a  lew  vears  later 
i  liey  seem  to  have  s.itTered  more  reverses  in  war  than  any  of'tlie  otiierg 
At  this  time  they  may  he  reckoned  at  six  or  seven  hundred  warrior." 
A  war  with  the  Moliecans,  and  another  with  the  Andastex,  besides  li.elf 
war  with  the  Alfronqui.is  an.I  the  French  of  ('ana(hi  80(m  after  told 
severely  on  their  streuf^th.  The  foHowiiii;  are  estimates  of  the  numbers 
ot  the  Inxiuois  warriors  made  in  IUGO  hy  the  author  of  tiie  fHation  of  tJiat 
>^ar.  and  by  Wentworth  Greenhalgh  in  lti77,  from  in-rsonal  inspection: 

IfieO.  1677. 

Moliawks 600  ..    .  800 

Oneidas loO  .  200 

Onondagaa 300  .     .    .  3oO 

Cayugaa 300  ...  800 


Senecas 


uwo 

2.200 


1,000 
2,160 
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to  be  the  beuror  of  gifts,  wampum-belts,  -^ ml  mes- 
sages from  the  Governor,  but  he  was  also  to  ioun,. 
a  new  mission,  christened  in  advance  with  a  pro- 
phetic  name,  -  the  Mission  of  the  Martijrs. 

For  two  vears  past,  Jogues  had  been  at  Montroul ; 
and  it  was  here  that  ho  received  the  order  of  hw 
Superior  to  proceed  to  the  Mohawk  towns.  At 
tii-st,  nature  asserted  itself,  and  he  recoded  invol 
untarily  at  the  thought  of  the  horrors  of  which  h.s 
scarred  body  and  his  mutilated  hands  were  a  hvu.g 
memento.'  It  was  a  transient  weakness ;  and  lie 
prepared  to  depart  with  more  than  wdhngn.ss. 
giving  thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  had  been  found 
worthy  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  saving  of  souls 
and  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

He  felt  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was  n<  ;ir, 
and  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  shall  go,  and  shall  not 
return"'  As  Algonquin  convert  gave  him  si-e 
advice.  •  Say  nothing  about  the  Faith  at  first,  tor 
there  in  nothing  so  repulsive,  in  the  beglnnnl,,^  as 
our  doctrine,  which  seems  to  destroy  everythnig 
that  men  hold  dear;  and  as  your  long  cassock 
preaches,  as  well  as  your  lips,  you  had  better  put 
on  a  short  coat."  Jogues,  therefore,  exchan;,.-. 
the  uniform  of  I.oyola  for  a  civilian's  doublet  laid 
hose  ;  "for,"  observes  his  Superior,  "one  should  be 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  gain  them  all  to 
Jesus  Christ."^  It  would  be  well,  if  the  appuca 
tion  of  the  maxim  had  always  been  as  harmless. 

_  _  r.    .11      .  If       1 


I  Lettre  du  P.  I»^  JoQ^  «»  ^-  P    'J^'"*^  fJAlkmant 

'  "l":  r!;  noTredibo."    Lettre  du  P.  Jogue.  au  R.  P.    N>' ./"- 
3  Lalemant,  Relation,  1646.  lo. 
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Jogiies  left  Tlirec   Rivers  about  tlio   nuddh  of 
M:iy,   with    the   Sieiir    liounlon,    cnf^'inccr   to    tljc 
Governor,  two  Al-oiuiuius   with   -ifts    to  coufin,, 
tlu'  peace,  and  four  Mohawks  as  ^niidf.y    .i,„{    ^^_ 
coit.     He  p-.ssed  the   KiclieUeu   ami  Lake  Clii.m- 
plain,  well-rernemhered  scenes  of  f:...uer  miseries, 
and  reached  the  foot  of  Lake  (ie,)r-(>  on  the  eve' 
of  Corpus  Christi.     Hence  he  calhd  the  lake  Luc 
St.  Sacrement;  and  this  name  it  pnvserved,  untd, 
a  century  after,  an  ambitious  Irishman,  in  comiili- 
unent    to    the    sovereign    from    whom    lie    sought 
advancement,  gave  it  the  name  it  bears.' 

From  Lake  George  they  crossed  on  foot  to  the 
Hudson,  where,   i.<eing   greatly   fatigued    by  their 
heavy  loads  of  gifts,  they  borrowed  canoeJ  ut  an 
fro(piois   fishing   station,    and   descended    to    Fort 
Orange.     Here  Jogues  met  the   Dutch  friends  to 
whom  lie  owed  his  life,  and  who  now  kindlj  wel- 
comed and  entertained  him.     After  a  few  dJvs  he 
left  til  em,  and  ascended  die  River  Mohawk  to  the 
first   ^lohawk   town.     Crowds  gathered   from  the 
neighboring  towns  to  gaze  on  the  man  whom  they 
had  known  as   a  scorned  and  abused  slave,  and 
who  now  appeared  among  them  as  the  ambassador 
of  a  power  which  hitherto,  indeed,  they  had  de 
Bpiscd,  but  which  in  their  present  mood  they  were 
willing  to  propitiate. 

There  was  a  council  in  one  of  the  lodges ;  and 
while  his  crowded  auditory  smoked  their  pipes, 
Jogues  stood  in  the  midst,  and  harangued  them. 

ir,  tJ^'^',  ^^^*  ^^""^  reasonably  suggests,  that  a  change  from  Luke  frW-/,. 
^**  •^<^"«'  would  be  equally  easy  and  appropriate. 
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He  om.rnd  in  due  form  the  sifts  of  tl.e  Governor 
"hi"  t  .e  wum,un.   belt.   ««.l  their  message,  o 
;;!  while  ut  every  ,mu,e  his  worjls  were  e4uK.d 
S^  .  unanimous  grunt  of  ,.,.,-1.-0  f'"™/*-  u  ,- 
tive    ,»n<-ourse.      I'eace   speeches   were   m.  1,    . n 
rlunu  an.l  all  wus  hunnouy.     When.  hov.,..  , 
he  Al«o„.,uin  deputies  stood  before  the  e„u, 
.i,ev  «.»1  their  gifts  were  coldly  received.    Ih.'  "11 
i,     ,       i„tain;d  by  tr,.U.io..s  of  mutual  atro.,^- 
bm-ned  tiorcely  under  a  thin  semblance  of  iKn.e 
„li  though  no  outbreak  took  place,  the  pru.poct 
of  the  future  was  very  ommous. 

The  business  of  the  embassy  was  scarcely  to- 
ishod.  when  the  Mohawks  counsel  ed  Jogues  .d 
Lis  cmupanions  to  go  home  with  all  despatch,  >..v 
Z,  thu  .  if  they  waited  longer,  they  mtght  .„.• 
"„"!„.  wav  warriors  of  the  four  upper  natrons.  «1„ 
To^  1  inevitably  kill  the  two  .Mgonqum  dep.no, 
f  not  the  French  also.  Jogues,  therefo.^,  set  .m 
11  return;   bnt  not  until,  despite  the  a,h,. 

o.  the  Indian  convert,  he  had  made  the  rou.ulo 

t  houses,  confessed  and  instructed  a  few  (    n: 

ian  prisoners  still   renuuniug  he-e,  and  b.v..« 

ever     dving  Mohawks.    Then  he  and  Ins  ,,a« 

;r"sed  through  the  forest  to  the  southern  extn,.,,, 

of    .1  George,  made  bark  canoes  and  de..,, 

to  Vort  KicheUeu,  where  they  amved  on  the  t«.  at 

seventh  of  June/  ^^ 

His  voUtical  errand  was  accomplished.     > 
should  he  return  to  the  Mohawks,  or  shou M  t 
Mission  of  the  Martyrs  be  for    .  time  abandone. 

1  Lalemant,  Relaiion,  1646. 17. 
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Lalemant,  who  hsid  siucrodcil  Vimont  as  Sui».rior 
of  the   missions,  ht-hl   a  ((miuil   ut  CJiu.|h.(.  \,iti, 
throe  other  Jesuits,  of  whom  .loj^ues  w.is  one,  imd 
it  was  determined,  that,  unless  some  new  (ontin 
geney  should  arise,  he  >h.,uid  rrmain  for  the  winter 
at  Montreal.'     This  wi.s  in  .Inly.     S,„„i  .utcr   the 
plan  was    chan«i;ed,  for    reasons'  which  do  not  ap- 
pear, and  Jo^'ues  received  orders  to  repair  to  his 
danf,'erous  post.     He  set  out  on  the  twentv-fourth 
of  August,  accomjianied   by  a  younj,'  Ire'nchman 
Darned  Lalande,  and  three  or  four  llur«*ns.-'     On 
the  way  they  met  Indians  who  warned  tiiem  of  a 
cliange  of  feeling  in  the  Mohawk  towns,  and  the 
Uurons,  alarmed,  refused  to  go  farther.     Jogucs, 
naturally    i)erhap8    the    most    timid    man    ot^  the 
p.irty,  had  no  thought  of  drawing  back,  and  |)ur- 
8ued  hib  journey  with  his  young  companion,  who, 
Uke   other  donties  of  the   missions,  was   scarcely 
behind  the  Jesuits  themselves  in  devoted  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  reported  change  of  feeling  had  indeed  taken 
place;  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  characteristic. 
On  his  previous  visit  to  the  Moliawks,  Jogues, 
meaning  to  rotura,  had  left  in  their  charge  a  rmall 
chest  or  box.  From  the  iirst  they  were  distrustful, 
suspecting  that  it  contained  some  secret  mischief. 
He  therefore  opened  it,  and  showed  them  the  con- 
tents, which  were  a  few  personal  necessaries ;  and 
having  thus,  as  he  thought,  reassured  them,  locked 
the  box,  and  left  it  in  their  keeping.  The  Huron 
prisoners  in  the  towTi  attempted  to  make  favor  with 

1  Joumai  des  SupirieuTt  de$  J/tuiU*.     MS.  ■  Ibid. 
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their  Iroquois  enemies   by  abusing   their   French 
friends,  —  declaring  them  to  be  sorcerers,  who  had 
hewitclied,  by  their  charms  and  mummeries,  tho 
whole  Huron  nation,  and  caused  drought,  fuiniiie. 
pestilence,  and  a  host  of  insupportable  miseries. 
Thereupon,  the  suspicions  of  the  Mohawks  afrauist 
the  box  revived  with  double  force,  and  they  were 
convinced  that  famine,  the  pest,  or  some  malignant 
spirit  was  shut  up  in  it,  waiting  the  moment  to 
issue  forth  and  destroy  them.     There  was  sickness 
in  the   town,  and    caterpillars  were   eating   theii 
com:    this   was  ascribed  to  the  sorceries    of  the 
Jesuit.'     Still  they  were  divided  in  opinion.     Some 
stood   firm   for  the  French;    others  were  fmious 
against  them.     Among  the  Mohawks,  three  clang 
or  families  were  predominant,  if  hideed  they  did 
not  compose  the  entire  nation,  —  the  clans  of  the 
Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Wolf."     Though,  by 
the   nature?   of  their  constitution,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  these   clans  should  come  to  blows. 
80  intimately  were   they  bound   together   by  ties 
of  blood,  yet  they  were  often  divided  on  ponits  of 
interest  or  policy ;   and  on  this  occasion  the  Bear 
raged   against   the  French,  and  howled  for  war, 
while  the  Tortoise  and  the  Wolf  still  clung  to  the 
treaty.     Among  savages,  with  no  government  ex- 
cept the  intermittent  one  of  councils,  the  party  of 
action   and   violence    must   always   prevail.      The 
Bear  chiefs  sang  their  Avar-songs,  and,  followed  by 
the  young  men  of  theh  own  clan,  and  by  such 


i  LetlTf  df  Marie  de  I'IncamcUtm  a  sun  Fili.      Quebec, 
2  See  Introduction. 
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Others  as  they  had  infected  with  their  frenzy   .ot 
forth,  m  two  bands,  on  the  war-])ath. 

The  warriors  of  one  of  tliese  bunds  were  makin.- 
their  way  through  the  forests  between  the  Mohawk 
and  Lake  Geoi-e,  when  they  met  Jo^ues  and  La- 
lande.     They  seized  them,  stripped  them,  and  led 
them  m  trinmi,h  to  theh-  town.      ]hne  a  savage 
crowd  surrounded  tliem,  beating  tlu-ni  with  sticks 
and  with  their  fists.     One  of  them  cut  thin  strips 
of  rtesh  from  the  back  and  arms  of  Jognes,  sa^  ing 
as  he  did  so,  "  Let  us  see  if  this  white  flesh  i;  the 
flesh  of  an  oki."~"  I  am  a  man  like  yourselves," 
replied  J ogues;   "but  I  do  not  fear  dJath  or  tor- 
ture.    I  do  not  know  why  you  would  kill  me      I 
conic  here  to  confirm  the  peace  and  show  you  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  you  treat  me  like  a  dog." '  — 
"  ^  on  shall  die  to-morrow,"  cried  the  rabble   ^'  Take 
courage,  we  shall  not  biu-n  you.     We  shall  strike 
you  both  with  a  hatchet,  and  place  your  heads  on 
tbe  palisade,  that  your  brothers  may  see  you  when 
we  take  them  prisoners."  '     The  clans  of  the  Wolf 
and  the  Tortoise  still  raised  their  voices  in  behalf 
of  the  captive  Frenchmen ;    but  the  fury  of  the 
mmonty  swept  all  before  it. 

Ill  the  evening,  — it  was  the  eighteenth  of  Oc- 
tober,  —  Jogues,  smarting  with  his  wo.mds  and 
bruises,  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  lodges,  when  an 
Indian  entered,  and  asked  him  to  a  feast.  To  refuse 
would  have  been  an  offence,     lie  arose  and  foUowed 


m 


J  Lettre  du  P.  D,  Q^  an  R.  P.  LaJI„nant ;   no  date 
l-ettrt  de  J.  L<ibane  a  M.  La  Montaifne.  /■ 
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the  savage,  who  led  him  to  the  lodge  of  the  Bo.r 
chief     Jogues  bent  his  head  to  enter,  when  another 
Indian,  standing  concealed  within,  at  the  side  ut  the 
doorway,  struck  ut  hini  with  a  hiitchet.    An  Irociuuis, 
called  bv  the   French    Le  Berger,^  who  seetns  to 
have    followed    m    order    to    defend   him,    braN.ly 
heUl  out  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow;  but  t..c 
hatchet  cut  through  it,  and  sank  into  the  niis^u.u- 
arv's  brain.     He  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  munhiyr. 
who  at  once  hnished  the  work  by  hacking  ott  his 
head      Lalande  was  left  in  suspense  all  night,  and 
hi  the  morning  was  killed  in   a   similar    mannrr. 
The    bodies    of   the    two    Frenchmen   were    iiion 
thrown   into   the    Mohawk,  and   their   heads   uis- 
played  on  the  points  of  the  palisade  whicn  mcio^eu 

the  town.** 

Thus  died  Isaac  Jogues,  one  of  the  purest  (ex- 
amples of  Roman  CathoUc  virtue  which  this  \\  csi- 
ern  continent  has  seen.  The  priests,  his  associ„ies. 
praise  his  humility,  and  tell  us  that  it  reached  the 

1  It  ha8  been  erroneously  stated  tl.at  thia  brave  attempt  to  .ave 
Joguel  waTn.a.le  by  tl.e  orator  Kiot^aton.     Le  Berger  was  one  .,     h 
who  had  been  n.a.L  prisoners  by  I'iskaret,  and  treated  k-uU.     ■>    ^ 
French     In  1     S,  he  vohuuarily  came  to  Three  Rivers  and  ,...  1 
JTnv  to  a  party  of  Frenclunen.      He  was   converted    bap.u.oa.  a 
"rridt^F^atice,  where  his  behavior  is  reported  to  have  been  v.^v  .h- 
fyL,  but  where  he  soo.t  died.      "  Perhaps  he  had  eaten     ..  ^^  ^ 
S'than  fl.ty  .nen."  i.  the  retlection  of  ^J^^-'  "^f-^"'  ^'"' 

S  was  inclosed  in  another  written  to  Montmagny  by  the  imt,  h  U. 
emor,  Kieft,  which  is  also  before  .ue.  ^^'^f '^l^^^lf/De  UuJnciteJ 
written  from  hearsay,  by  Father  Buteux.  and  *  letter  of  De  Que... 
above.    Compare  the /ifto/oNs  of  1647  and  IbbO. 
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pomt  of  self-contempt,  -  h  crownmg  virtue  m  ,l,eir 

.ved  so  oly  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  uttered  1  y  the 
.ps  of  h«  Supenors.     They  add,  that,  when  left 
0  the  guidance  of  hi,  own  judgment,  his  solf-dis- 
trust   made  him  very  slow  of  decision,  but  that 
when  acting  under  orders,  he  knew  neither  hesitu' 
h»n  nor  fear      With  all  his  gentleness,  he  ha,l  a 
certam  warmth  or  vivacity  of  temperament ;  and  we 
have  seen  how    during  his  first  captivity,  while 
humbly  sub    itting  to  every  caprice  of  his  tyrants 
and  appeai-mg  to  rejoice  in  abasement,  a  derisive 
•d  agamst  his  feith  would  change  the  lamb  into 
'ue  hun,  aad  the  iips  that  seemed  so  tame  would 
leak  in  sharp,  bold  tones  oi  menace  and  reproof 
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Mohawk  lK«oAD8.-TnE  Hcnteus  of  Mek.-Thk  Capth  .  Co 
VEKT8.-THE  Escape  of  Marie.- Her  Stoet—The  A,,oo 
QciN  Prisoner's  Rbvengf-Hhb  FuaH-.-T^BK-^  -k  t, 
Colonists.  — Jesuit  Inthkpiditt 

The  peace  was  broken,  and  the  hounds  of  wf 

turned  loose.     The  contagion  spread  throu-h  a 

the  Mohawk  nation,  the  war-songs  were  sun-,  ac 

the  warriors  took  the  path  for  Canada.     The  nu 

erable   colonists   and   their   more  miserable  nllu 

woke  from  their  dream  of  peace  to  a  reality  <>t  te; 

and   horror.     Again   ^lontreal   and  Three  l^.ne 

were  beset  with  murdering  saviges,  skulkiu-  : 

thickets  and  prowling  under  cover  of  ni-ht.  u 

when  it  came  to  blows,  displaying  a  couia-(«  ^i 

most  equal  to  the  ferocity  that  inspired  it.     'lh( 

plundered  and  burned   Fort  Richelieu,  whuh  i 

small  garrison  had   abandoned,  thus   leavni-  )1 

colony  without  even  the  semblance  of  protccfio 

Before  the   spring   opened,  all  the   fightiii-  n,< 

of   the   Mohawks   took   the  war-path;    but  it 

clear  that  many  of  them  still  had  little  heart  f 
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their  bloody  and  perfidious  work;  for,  of  these 
hurdy  and  all-enduring  warriors,  two-thii-ds  gave 
o,.t  on  the  way,  and  returned,  complaining  that  the 
Sanson  was  too  severe.'  Two  hundred  or  more 
kept  on,  divided  into  several  bands. 

On  Ash-Wednesday,  the  French  at  Three  Rivers 
were  at  mass  in  tlie  chapel,  when  the  Iroquois, 
qu.c^ly  approaching,  plundered  two  houses  close  lo 
luMoit,  contaming  all  the  properfv  of  the  neigh- 
bonng  mhabitants,  which  had  been  brought  hither 
as  to  a  place  of  security.     They  hid  their  booty, 
aiid  then  went  in  quest  of  two  large  parties  of 
Christian  Algonqums  engaged  in  their  winter  hunt. 
Iwo    Indians    of   the    same    nation,    whom    they 
captured,  basely  set  them  on  the  trail ;  and  thev 
took  up  the  chase  hke  hounds  on  the  scent  of 
garne.     Wrapped  in  furs   or   blanket-coats,    some 

Tn' 1    n""i\^'f '  '""''  ''''^'  ^«^^«  ««^J  quivers, 
and  an  with  hatchets,  war-clubs,  knives,  or  swords 

-stndmg  on  snow-shoes,  with  bodies  half  bent 

throt.gh   the   gray  forests    and    the    fro/en   pine' 

«^van.ps,    among    wet,  black    trunks,    alon-  dr-k 

ravuK-s   and    under   savage  hill-sides,  their  small, 

^.rce  eyes  darting  quick  glances  that  pierced  th. 

nmhcst  recesses  of  the  naked  woods,-.the  hunters 

<  t  n.on  followed  the  track  of  their  human    prey. 

M  length  they  descried  the  bark  wigwams  of  the 

^^f^on.ium  camp.       The    wardors    were    absent; 

none  wcue   here    but  women   and   children.     The 

' iTounded    the    huts,   and    cnptured   all 


the  shrieking  inmates.     Then  ten  of  tl 

»  Lettre  >  But^  au  R.  f     r.JemarU.      MS 


(m  set  out 
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to  find  the  traces  of  the   absent   hunters.     They 
soon  met  the  renowned  Piskaret  retnmmg  alone 
As  they  recognized  him  and  knew  his  mettle    they 
tliotiLdit   treachery   better   than    an    open    attuk. 
^ey  therefore    approached    him    in   the    attitude 
of  friends;    while  he,  ignorant  of  the  ruptnro  of 
the  t.caty,  began  to  sing  his  peace-song      f^carcely 
had   they  joined  him,  when  one  of  them  ran   a 
Bword    thiongh    his    body;    and,   h^mng   scalp.d 
him,  they  retnrned  m  triumph  to  their  con.pan- 
ions'     All  the  hunters  were  soon  after  waylaid, 
overpowered    by   numbers,    and    killed    or    taken 

^TrXr  band  of  the  Mohawks  had  meanwhile 
pm-sued  the  other  party  of  Algonqnins    and  ovc^ 
token   tuem   on  the  march,  as,  incumbered  wUh 
their  sledges  and  baggage,  they  were  moymg  In.m 
one  hunting-camp  to  another      Though  taken 
surprise,  they  made  fight,  and  kdled   seyeral   of 
their  assaUants ;  but  in  a  few  moments  their  irsis- 
tance  was  overcome,  and  those  who  surviy..!  the 
fray  were  helpless  in  the  clutches  of  the  en.a.e 
victors.     Then  began  a  massacre  of  the  old    he 
disabled,  and  the  infants,  with  the  usual  beatn  g 
gashing,  and  severing  of  fingers  to  the  rest.     U^ 
next  day,  the  two  bands  of  Mohawks,  each  w,.h  i 
troop  of  captives  fast  bound,  met  at  an  appmut. 
spot  on  -ue  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  and  gre^eted  .ach 
Other  with  yells  of  exultation,  with  which  mingled 

1  Lalemant.   Belation,  1647.  4.    Marie  de  ^^^^^^^T^^Z  IZ 
FiU.    Qn^ec,  :  .  .  1647.    Perrofs  accouut,  drawn  from  traditKn.is 
ferent,  though  not  e*8entially  so. 
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a  wail  of  anguish,  as  the  prisoners  of  eithor  party 
recognized  their  companions  in  misery.     'Ilu-y  all 
kneeled  in  the  midst  of  their  savage  confpu.rors.n'nd 
one  of  the  men,  a  noted  convert,  after  :.  few  w„rds 
of  exhortation,  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  a  prayer 
to  which  tiie  rest  responded.     Tlien  thev  san-'  an 
Algonquin  hymn,  while  the  Iro.piois,  who  at'lirst 
had  stared    in   wonder,   hroke    into    laughter   and 
derision,  and  at  length  fell  upon  them  with  reneued 
fury.     One  was  burned  alive  on  the  spot.     Another 
tried  to  escape,  and  they  burned  the  soles  of  hia 
feet  that  he  might  not  repeat  the  attempt.     Many 
others  were  maimed  and  mangled  ;  and  some  of  the 
women  who  afterwards  escaped  affirmed,  that,  in 
ndicule  of  the  converts,  they  crucified  a  small  chUd 
by  nailing  it  with  wooden  spikes  against  a  tiiick 
Bheet  of  bark. 

The  prisoners  were  led  to  the  :Mohawk  to^vns ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  monotonous  and 
revolting  tale  of  torture  and  death.  The  men,  as 
usual,  were  burned ;  but  the  lives  of  the  women 
and  children  were  spared,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  conquerors  by  their  adoption,  — not,  how'lner, 
until  both,  but  especially  the  women,  had  been 
made  to  endure  the  extremes  of  suffering  and 
m(Ugnity.  Several  of  them  from  time  to  time 
escaped,  and  reached  Canada  with  the  story  of 
their  woes.  Among  these  was  Marie,  the  wife  of 
Jean  Ba])tiste,  one  of  the  principal  Algonquin  con- 
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c:iptui-ed   and  burned  with  the  rest.     Early 


in  June,  she 


red  in 


appea 
where  Madame  d'Aillebou 


a    canoe    at    Montieal, 


st,  to  whom  she  was  well 
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kno%M.,  romved  her  with  great  kindness,  imd  led 
tel-  to  l..-r  loom  in  the  fort.  Here  Mane  was  over- 
come  vi.h  e,no,io„.  MadanK-  d-Aillebo«st  s,,o,.. 
Al..o.H,uiu  with  ease;  a,.d  l>ei-  words  o  sympathy, 
i„h,e.l  to  the  associations  of  a  place  where  the  u„. 
hai.pv  fugitive,  with  her  nnudered  husband  ...i 
ch  lIi;  had  often  f..nnd  a  frieu.Uy  weleo.a..,  ,- 
,.rous;ht  upou  her,  tliat  her  voice  w.is  smother,-.! 

with   sobs.  .  c  ^^     i^r. 

She  had  once  before  been  a  prisoner  of  tla  Iro^ 

qnois.  at  the  town  of  Onondaga      When  sl^  uu 
her  companions  in  misfortune  bad  reached  tluMo. 
hawk  towns,  she  was  recognized  by  several  On,,  ■ 
da-as  who  chance,!  to  be  there,  and  who    p,ot  y 
by'threats  an.l  partly  by  promises,  induced  luT  to 
re\„n,  with  tliem  t,.  the  scene  of  her  former  cap- 
tivitv,  where  they  assured  her  of  good  m-atnanit. 
Witi.  their  aid.  slie  escaped  from  the  Mohawks, 
and  set  out  with  tb.'U,  for  Oiam.laga.    On  their  w„y, 
thev  passed  the  great  town  of  tlie  Oneidas  ;  aa>l  l.c 
ooiuhetors,  fearing  that  certain  Mohawl^s  wh,.  w,.. 
Sei.  would  lay  claim  to  her,  found  -^'^"^^f^ 
for  her  in  the  forest,  where  they  gave  her  too.!. . 
toU  her  to  wait  tlieir  return.     She  lay  eoii.eaW 
Si  day,  and  at  night  approached  the  town,  nude, 
cover  of  darkness.     A  dull  red  glare  of  ttamc,  r«J 
Tbove  the  jagged  tops  of  the  palisade  that  c^o» 
passed  it;  and,  from  the  P»nf  ">»»'""' ;';,'^ 
uproar  of  screams,  yells,  and  bursts  of    a  .* 
Jld  her  that  they  were  burning  one  of  her  ,;.,pt» 
InU-ymen.      She   gazed  and  listens      s  ,«™ 
with  cold  and  aghast  with  horror.     Tnc  thou,l. 
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possessed  her  that  she  would  soon  share  his  fate 
and  she  resolved  to  Hy.     The  «,'round  wiis  still  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  her  footprints  would  infiilli- 
bly  have  betrayed  her,  if  she  had  not,  instead  of 
tiuniuf,'  towards  home,  followed  the  beaten  Indian 
path    westward.     She  journeyed  on,  eonfus.-d  and 
imsolute,  and  tortured  between  terror  and  hun«,'er. 
At  l«"iij,'th  she  approached  Ononda-^'a,  a  few  mdes 
from  the  present  city  of  Syracuse,  ami  hid  herself 
in  a  dense  thicket  of  spruce  or  cedar,  whence  she 
cn'pt  forth  at  nijrht,  to  grope  in  the   half-melted 
snow  for  a  few  ears  of  corn,  left  from  the  last  year's 
harvest.     She  saw  many  Indians  from  her  lurking- 
pliuc,  and  once  a  tall  savage,  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  advanced  directly  towards  the  spot  where 
she  lay:   but,  in  the  extremity  of  her  fright,  she 
murmured   a    prayer,  on    which    he    turiu<d '  and 
changed  his  course.     The  fate  that  awaited  her,  if 
she  remained,  — for  a  fugitive  could  not  hope  for 
mercy,  — and  the  scarcely  less  terrible  dangers  of 
the  jMtiless  wilderness  between  her  and  Canada 
filled   her  with   despair,  for   she    was    half   dead 
aheady  with  hunger  and  cold.     She  tied  her  girdle 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  hung  herself  from  it 
by  the  neck.     The  cord  broke.     She  repeated  the 
attempt  with  the  same  result,  and  then  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  God  meant  to  save  her  life.     The 
snow  by  this  time  had  melted  in  the  forests,  and 
she  began  her  journey  for  home,  with  a  few  hand- 
fids  of  com  as  her  only  provision.     She  duected 
her  course  by  the  sun,  and  for  food  dug  roots, 
peeled  the  soft  mncr  bark  of  trees,  and  sometimes 
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caught  tortoises  in  the  muddy  hrooks.     She  htui 

the  good  fortune  to  find  a  hutchet  in  a  deseit.-d 

camp,  and  with  it  ma<le  one  of  those  wooden  iin 

plenients  which  the  Indians  used  for  kindhnj,'  tiiv 

by  friction.     This  saved  her  from  her  worst  suit,  i- 

ing;    for  she  had  no  covering  but  a  thiu  tunic, 

which  left  her  legs  and  arms  bare,   and  expoM-d 

her  at  night  to  tortures  of  cold.     She  built  her  tire 

in  some  deep  nook  of  the  forest,  warmed  hcr^,  If. 

cooked  what  food  she  had  found,  told  her  r.x.ry 

on  her  fing<n-s,  and  slept  tUl  daylight,  when  >he 

always  threw  water  on  the  embers,  lest  the  rising 

smoke  should  attract  attention.     Once  she  di>.ov- 

ered  .   party  of  Iroquois  hunters ;  but  she  lay  ( <ni- 

cealed,  and  they  passed  without  seeing  her.     She 

followed  their  trail  back,  and  found  their  bark  ca 

n'>e,  which  they  had  hidden  near  the  bank  of  a 

river.     It  was  too  large  for  her  use ;  but,  as  she 

was  a  practised  canoe-maker,  she  reduced  it  to  i 

convenient  size,  embarked  in  it,  and  descended  tht 

stream.     At  length  she  reached  the  St.  Lawrrace 

and  paddled  with  the  current   towards  Montreal 

On  islands  and  rocky  shores  she  found  eg|,'s  ol 

water-fowl   in   abundance;   and   she   speared  M 

with  a  sharpened  pole,  hardened  at  the  point  wUl 

tire      She  even  killed  deer,  by  driving  them  mt 

the  water,  chasing  them  in  her  canoe,  and  stnkiii 

them  on  the  head  with  her  hatchet.     When  .h 

landed   at   Montreal,  her  canoe  had  stUl  a  goo 

store  of  eggs  and  dried  venison.^ 

1  This  story  is  taken  from  tlie  Relation  of  1647,  and  the  letter 
Marie  dri'lncaLtion  to  her  «>n.  before  cit«d.    The  woman  mu«t  ha 
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rising 


iood 


Her  joiiraey  from  Onon(l;i<;-:i  Imd  o(  cupiod  about 
two  mntiths.  under  hardships  which  no  woman  hut 
a  scpiaw  couhl  liavo  survived.  Escapes  not  less 
remarkahle  of  several  other  women  arc  chronieled 
in  the  records  of  this  year;  and  one  of  them,  with 
a  notable  feat  of  arms  which  attended  it,  calls  for  a 
hrij'f  notice. 

Ei<«;ht  Al<,'on(iuins,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  des]>er- 
ule  valor  which   sometimes  occur   in   Indians,  cq. 
tered   at   miilni«rht   a  (amp  where   thirty  or   forty 
Jro(piois  warriors  were  buried  in  sleep,  and  »vith 
(iui<k,  sharp  blows  of  their  tomahawks  bej^an  to 
brain  tiiem  as  they  lay.     They  killed  ten  of  them 
ou  the  spot,  and  womuled  many  more.     The  rest, 
panic-stricken  and  bewildered  by  the  surprise  and 
the  thick  darkness,  fled  into  the  forest,  leaving  all 
they  had  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  uicludinj,'  a 
number  of  Algoncpiin  cai)tives,  of  whom  o  le  had 
been  unwittingly  killed  by  his  countrymen  in  the 
confusion.     Another  captive,  a  woman,  had  escaped 
on  a  previous  night.     They  had  stretched  her  on 
her   back,  with   limbs   extended,  and   bound   her 
wrists  and  ankles  to  foiu-  stakes  fii-mly  driven  into 
the  earth,  —  their  ordinary  mode  of  securing  [)ris- 
oners.     Then,  as  usual,  they  all  fell  asleep.     She 
presently  became  aware  that  the  cord  that  bound 
one  of  her  wrists  was  somewhat  loose,  and,  by  long 
and  painful  efforts,  she  freed  her  hand.    To  release 
the  other  hand  and   her   feet  was  then  com  par 
atively  easy.     She  cautiously  rose.     Around   her, 

deicended  the  great  rapids  of  Lacliine  in  her  canoe :  a  feat  demanding 
no  oru.nary  nerve  and  skill. 
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breathing  in  doe])  sleop,  lay  stretched   the  diirk 
fortiir,  of  the  unconsciotis  warriors,  scarcely  visihlr 
in  the  ^'looiii.     She  stepped  over  them  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  hut;  and  here,  as  she  was  pussjuL; 
ont,  she  descried  a  hat(  het  on  the  ^'round.     Th" 
temptation  was  too  stronj,'  for  her  Indian  nature. 
She  seized  it,  and  struck  a«;ain  and  aj^'uin,  with  all 
her  force,  on  the  skull  of  the   Iro(pu)is  who  la\  at 
the  entrance.     The  sound  of  the  hlows,  and  tho 
convulsive  struf^gles  of  the  victim,  roused  the  sleep- 
ers.    They  sprang  up,  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
demanding  of  each  other  what  was  the  matter.     At 
length  they  lighted  a  roll  of  hirch-bark,  fouad  their 
prisoner  gone  and  their  comrade  dead,  and  ru-iied 
out  in  a  rage  in  search  of  the  fugitive.     She,  njean- 
while,  instead  of  running  away,  had  hid  lierself  in 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  which  she  had  observed  tho 
evening   before,     ller    pursuers    ran   tliioi'.^'     the 
dark  woods,  shouting  and  whooping  to  each  other; 
and  when  all  had  passed,  she  crept  from  her  hid- 
ing-i)lace,  and  fled  in  an  opposite  direction      In 
the  morning  they  found  her  tracks  and  followed 
them.     On  the  second  day  they  had  overtaken  and 
surrounded  her,  Avhen,  hearing  their  cries  on  all 
sides,  she  gave  up  all  hope.     But  near  at  hand,  in 
the  thickest  depths  of  the  forest,  the  beavers  had 
dammed  a  brook  and  formed  a  pond,  full  of  gnawed 
stumps,  dead  follen  trees,  rank  weeds,  and  tan^'lcd 
bushes.     She  plunged  in,  and,  swimming  and  \vad- 
ing,  found  a  hiding-place,  where  her  body  wa<  con- 
cealed by  the  water,  and  her  head  by  the  masses  of 
dead  and  living  vegetation.     Her  pursuers  were  at 
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fault,  and,  after  a  l()ii<r  scardi,  ^pvo  n\i  the   <  'msf 
in  despair.     Shivci.ijr,  „;i|,^.,i,  ,„„i  half.staivod,  sl,« 
crawled  out  from   lu-r  wild   ii,s\Iurij,  and   resumed 
lier  flijrht.     By  da),  the  briers  and  bu^hes  tore  lier 
unprotected    limbs;    by   nio;ht,   she   shivered    witii 
cold,  and  the   mosciuifocs   and   small    black   |,'nat> 
of  the  forest  persecuted  her  with  torments  which 
the  modern  sportsman  will  appreciate.     Nhe  sub 
sisted  on  such  roots,  bark,  reptiles,  or  other  small 
animals,  as  her  Indian  habits  enabled  her  to  -ather 
on  her  way.      She  crossed  streams  by  switimiiu--, 
or   on    rafts    of   driftwood,    lashed    together    witl'i 
strips  of  linden-bark;   and  at  len«;th  reached  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where,  with  the  aid  of  her  hatchet, 
she  made  a  canoe,     iler  home  was  on  the  Ottawa, 
and  she  was  ignorant  of  the  great  river,  or,  at 
least,  of  this  jjart  of  it.     .She  had  scarce!)   even 
seen  a  Frenchman,  but  had  heard  (^f  the  l- ivnch  as 
friends,   and   knew   that   their  dwellings   were    on 
the   banks  of  the    .St.   Lawrence.     This   was    her 
only  guide ;  and  she  drifted  on  her  way,  doubtful 
whether  the  vast  current  would   bear  her  to   the 
abodes  of  the  living  or  to  the  land  of  souls.     She 
passed  the  watery  wilderness  of  the  Lake  of  St. 
Peter,    and    presently   descried    a    Jluron    canoe. 
Fearing   that   it  was  an  enemy,  she  hid  herself, 
and  resumed  her  voyage  in  the  evening,  when  she 
soon  came  in  sight  of   the  wooden  buildings  and 
palisades  of  Three  Rivers.     Several  llurons  saw 
her  at  the  same  moment,  and  made  towards  her; 
on  which  she  leaped  ashore  and  hid  in  the  bushes, 
whence,  being  entirely  without  clothing,  she  would 
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not  come  out  till  one  of  them  threw  her  his  coat. 
Having  wrapped  herself  in  it,  she  went  with  thcni 
to  the"  fort  and  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  iu  a 
wretched  state  of  emaciation,  but  in  high  spirits 
at  the  happy  issue  of  her  voyage/ 

Such  stories  might  be  multiplied;  but  these  viil 
suffice.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  further  on  the 
bloody  record  of  hiroads,  butcheries,  and  tortuK  s. 
We  have  seen  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
scourge  that  now  fell  without  mercy  on  the  Indiaa^ 
and  the  French  of  Canada.  There  was  no  sut.ty 
but  in  the  imprisonment  of  palisades  and  rami)urts. 
A  deep  dejection  sank  on  the  white  and  red  men 
alike  ;  but  the  Jesuits  would  not  despau-. 

"  Do  not  imagine,"  writes  the  Father  Superior, 
"  that  the  rage  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  loss  of 
many  Chi-istians  and  many  catechumens,  can  bring 
to  nought  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  efficacy'  of  his  blood.  We  shall  die ;  we 
shall  be  captured,  bunied,  butchered :  be  it  so. 
Those  who  die  in  theh  beds  do  not  always  die  the 
best  death.  I  see  none  of  our  company  cast  down. 
On  the  contrary,  they  ask  leave  to  go  up  U>  the 
Hurons,  and  some  of  them  protest  that  the  fires 
of  the  Iroquois  are  one  of  their  motives  fo  the 
journey. 


»  Laleniant,  Relation,  1647  15, 16. 
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PRIEST    AND    PURTTAN. 

MlSCOC  — TaDOCSSAC— JOUHNEYS  OF  Db  Quen.  —  Dbcillkte8. - 
His  Wimteh  with  the  Montaonais.  — Lnkluence  of  the  Mis 
8ION8— The  Abenaquis.  — Drl'illetes  on  the  Kennehec  — 
His  Embassy  to  Boston. —  Gibbons.  — DnnLEv.  — BRu.FoHn. 
-Eliot.— Endicott.  — French  and  Puritan  Colonization 
—  Failure  op  Drcilletes's  Embassy.- New  Regulations.— 
New- Year's  Day  at  Quebec. 

Before  passing  to  the  closing  scenes  of  this 
wilderness  drama,  we  will  touch  briefly  on  a  few 
points  aside  from  its  main  action,  yet  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  mission. 
Besides  their  establishments  at  Quebec,  Sillery, 
Three  Rivers,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  Jesuits  had  an  outlying  post  at  the 
island  of  Miscou,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  where 
they  instnicted  the  wandering  savages  of  those 
shores,  and  confessed  the  French  fishermen.  The 
island  was  unhealthy  in  the  extreme.  Several  of 
the  priests  sickened  and  died;  and  scarcely  one 
convert  repaid  their  toils.     There  was  a  more  suc- 
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cessful   mission  at  Tadoussac,  or  Sadilege,  as  the 
ueiL^iboring    Indians    called    it.      In   winter,   tins 
n,luce  was  a  solitude ;  but  in  summer,  when  the 
Montagnais  gathered   from  their  hunting-gronn.ls 
to  meet  the  French  traders,  Jesuits  came  ycilv 
from  Quebec  to  instruct  them  in  the  l^iith.     Some- 
times they  followed   them   northward,  mto   wilds 
where,  at  this  day,  a  white  man  rarely  penetr.t.s. 
Thus    in  1646,  De  Quen  ascended  the  Sagumay, 
and,  by  a  series  of  rivers,  torrents,  lakes,  and  rapids, 
reached  a  Montagnais  horde  called  the  ^atlo^  of 
the  Porcupine,  where  he  found  that  the  teachui.^s 
at  Tadoussac  had  borne  fruit,  and  that  the  converts 
had  planted  a  cross  on  the  borders  of  the  savage 
lake  where  they  dwelt.    There  was  a  kindred  hand 
the  Nation  of  the  White  i'ish,  among  the  rocks  and 
forests  north  of  Three  Rivers.     They  proved  tract- 
able bevond  all  others,  threw  away  their      nu-di 
cines"    or    fetiches,    burned    their    magic    drums, 
renounced  their  medicine-songs,  and  accepte<    in- 
stead rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  versions  of  Catholic 

^'Tn'^'a  former  chapter,  we  followed  Father  Vnn 
Le  Jeune  on  his  winter  roamings,  with  a  band  o 

Montagnais,  among  the  ^-^'^\^^  J^  ."^'^ 
boundary  of  Maine.  Now  Father  Gabnel  )nd 
letes  sets  forth  on  a  similar  excursion,  but  with  <.a 
essential  difference.  Le  Jeune's  companions  vm 
heathen,  who  persecuted  him  day  and  mght  unt 
their  gibes  and  sarcasms.  Those  of  Druilletes  wei 
all  converts,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  friend  and 
father.     There  were  prayers,  confessions,  masse 
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:.nd  invocations   of  St.  Joseph.     They  huilt  their 
bark  cha]>el  at  every  camp,  and  no  festival  of  the 
Cliurch  passed  nnohserved.     On  Good  Friday  tliey 
laid  their  best  robe  of  benver-skin  on   tlie   snow 
placed    on  it  a  crucitix,   and   knelt    aronnd   it  in' 
pniycr.      What  was  their  i)rayer?     It  was   a  i)cti- 
tioii  for  the  for-iveness  and  the  conversion  of  their 
eueniies,  the  Iroquois.'     Those  who  know  the  in- 
tensity and  tenacity  of  on  Indian's  hatred  will  see 
m  this  soinetbin<r  more  than  a  chan-e  from  one 
superstition    to  another.     An   idea  had   been   i)re- 
s(Mit<',l  to  the  mind  of  the  sava-e,  to  which  he  had 
pivviously  be(-n  an  utter  stranger.     ^Fhis  is  the  most 
rcinarkaljje  record  of  success  in   the  whole   body 
of  the  J(^suit  Relations;   but  it  is  very  far  from 
belli-  rbe  only  evidence,  that,  in  teaching  the  dog- 
inns   and  observances     .     ^he  Roman  C;hurch,  the 
missionaries  taught  al.>  morals  of  Christianity. 

^\h(-n  we  look  for  the  results  of  these  missions,  we 
s(M)ii  become  aware  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
fuul  the  Jesuits  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
converts.     It  eventually  modified'  and  softened  the 
manners  of  many  unconverted  tribes.     In  the  wars 
of  the  next  century  ^ve  do  not  often  find  those  ex- 
am])les  of  diabolic  atrocity  with  wliich  the  earlier 
annals  are  crowded.     I'he  savage  burned  his  ene- 
mies alive,  it   is    true,  but   he   rarely   ate    tlu>m  ; 
neither  did  he  torment  them  with  the  same  delib- 
eration and  persistency.     He  was  a  sava-e  still, 
but  not  so  olten  a  devil.     The  improvement  was 
not  great,  but  it  was  distinct ;  and  it  seems  to  have 

•  Vimont.  Itelatiun,  1645.  16. 
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taken  place  wherever  Indian  tnbes  were  rn  do>e 
^Mons  «itU  any  respectable  conjmumty  of  white 
men      Thus  Philips  war  in  Xcw  England  cn.e  .s 
Tw  .s,  was  less  ferocious,  judging  from  Canad.,,, 
experimrce,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  a  genor.- 
bn  of  eivili.ed   intercourse  had  not  worn  do«„ 
he  sharpest  asperities  of  barbarism.     Yet  it  w.s  t. 
French  priests  and  colonists,  mingled  as  thoy  were 
„„„  to  be  among  the  tribes  of  the  vast  ...tenor 
that  the  change  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed      In  . . 
Bofteuing  of  ma..ners,  such  as  .t  was,  and  m  t.,e 
obedient Cthohcity  of  a  few  hundr-ed  tamed  savu.os 
gathered  at  stationary  missions  in  various  par  .  ». 
Canada,  we  find,  after  a  century  had  elapsed.  . 
the  results  of  the  heroic  toil  of  the  Jesmte.     1 1. 
missions  had  failed,  because  the  Indians  had  ceas« 
,0  exist.     Of  the  great  tribes  on  whom  rest«l  . 
hopes  of  the  early  Clanadian  Fathers,  nearly  a  1  w.  e 
virtually  extinct.     The  missionaries   built    ..,■ 
ouslv  and  "-ell,  but  they  were  doomed  to  b  ul,l  o« 
a  failhig  foundation.     The   Indians  melte,    .wuy. 
not  because  civilization   destroyed   them,   bu    l.e- 
cause  their  own  ferocity  and  intractable  uia.,l,ac. 
made  it  impossible  that  they  should  e-'^'    " 
presence.     Either  the  plastic  energies  of  a  hu 
race  or  the  servile  pliancy  of  a  lower  o.ie  wnU, 
each  in  its  way,  have  presened  them:  a»  .1  "- 
their  extinction  was  a  foregone  conclusion.     .\>  to 
the  religion  which  the  Jesuits  taught  them,  houc>c 
Protestant,  may  carp  at  it,  it  was  the  only  iorm  u 
Christianity  lilvely  to  take  root  m  their  crude  ,u. 
barbarous  nature. 
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To  return  to  Dmilletes.     The  smoke  of  the  wi<- 
warn  blinded  him  ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  hear  tliat  he  was  cured  by  a  miracle,     lie  re- 
turned from  his  winter  roving  to  Quebec  in  higli 
health,  and  soon  set  forth  on  a  new  mission.     On 
the  River  Kennebec,  in  the  present  State  of  Maine, 
dwelt  the  Abeuaquis,  an  Algonquin  people,  destined 
hereafter  to  become  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  New- 
Kngland  colonists.     Some  of  them  had  visited  their 
friends,  the  Christian  Indians  of  Sdlery.     Here  they 
became   converted,  went  home,  and  preached  the 
Faith  to  their  countrymen,  and  this  to  such  pur- 
pose that  the  Abenaquis  sent  to  Quebec  to  ask  for 
a  missionary.     Apart   from   the    saving    of  souls, 
there  were  solid  reasons  for  acceding  to  their  re- 
quest.     The   Abenaquis    were   near   the    colonies 
of  New  England,  —  indeed,  the  PI)  mouth  colony, 
under  its  charter,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  theni  ; 
and  in  case  of  rupture,  they  would  prove  service- 
able friends  or  dangerous  enemies  to  New  France.' 
Then-    messengers   were    ftivorably   received;   and 
IJruilletes  was  ordered  to  proceed  upon  the  new 
mission. 

He  left  Sillery,  with  a  party  of  Indians,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August,  1646,^  and  followmg,  as 
It  seems,  the  route  by  which,  a  hundred  and  twent)- 
nine  years  later,  the  soldiers  of  Arnold  made  their 
way  to  Quebec,  he  reached  the  waters  of  the 
Kennebec  and  descended  to  the  Abenaqui  villages. 
Here  he  nursed  the  sick,  baptized  the  dying,  and 

*  Charlevoix,  I.  280,  gives  this  as  a  motive  of  tlie  mission. 
2  Lalemant,  Relation,  1647,  51. 
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„ave  such  instruction  as,  in  his  ignorance  of  th. 
fanguage,  he  was  able.     Apparently  he  had  becM, 
ordfrelto  reconnoitre;  for  he  presently  dcsccn,  n 
the  river  from  Norridgewock  to  the  first  Ens'.i-l. 
trading-post,  where  Augusta  now  stands      T  .cue 
he  continued  his  journey  to  the  sea,  and  follow. .. 
the  coast  in  a  canoe  to  the  Penobscot,  visiting  s.vn 
„r  eight  English  posts  on  the  way    where,  to  h. 
siuprise,  he  was  very  well  received.     At  the  1 , 
•  nobscot  he  found  several  Capuchin  fnai-s,  und.t 
their  Superior,  Father  Ignace,  who  welcomed  Ir.m 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.     Keturning,  he  ag.ni 
ascended  the   Kennebec  to  the  English   pos    .t 
Wnsta.     At  a  spot  three  mUes  above  the  Ind. mi, 
had   gathered  m  considerable  numbers,  and  lure 
thev  built  him  a  chapel  after  their  fashion      lie 
remained  till  midwinter,  catechizing  and  bapti/u.g, 
and  waging  war  so  successfully  against  the  In.hm. 
sorcerers,  that  medicine-bags  were  thrown  au.y^ 
and  charms  and  mcantations  were  supplanted  b 
prayers.     In  January  the  whole  troop  set  off  on 
ther   grand   hnnt,   DruUletes   foUo^ymg     hem  - 
"  ,vith  toil,"  says  the  chronicler, "  too  great  to  b« 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  but  verj;  sm.^    a.  a 
orice  for  the  Kmgdom  of  Heaven.        m>  '" 
^rped  on  Mooseh'ead  Lake,  where  new  d.pu 
^ith  the  "medicine-men"  ensued    and  the  laU 
again  remained  master  of  the  field.     When,  a!.    • 
^osperous  hunt,  the  party  returned  to  the  E  .-h 
toding-totise,  John  Winslow,  the  agent  m  charge 

jl«)  JtauCTult.  BiHdn  A.  Akemiko.  U6-K* 
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again  received  the  missionary  with  a  kindness  which 
showed  no  trace  of  jealousy  or  religious  prejudice.' 
Early  in  the  summer  Druilletes  went  to  Quebec; 
iiud  during  the  two  following  years,  the  Abenaquis, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  clear,  were  left  without  a 
missionary.     He  spent  another  winter  of  extreme 
Imrdship  with  the  Algonquins  on  their  winter  rov- 
ings,  and  during  summer  instructed  the  wandering 
savages  of  Tadoussac.     It  was  not  until  the  autumn 
of  1650  that  he  again  descended  the  Kennebec. 
'I'his  time  he  went  as  an  envoy  charged  with  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty.     11  is  journey  is  worthy  of 
notice,  since,  A\-ith  the  unimportant  exception  of 
Jogues's  embassy  to  the  Mohawks,  it  is  the  fii-st 
occasion  on  which  the  Canadian  Jesuits  ajjpear  in 
a  character  distinctly  political.     Afterwards,  when 
the  fervor  and  freshness  of  the  missions  had  i)assed 
away,   they  frequently  did   the  work    of  political 
agents  among  the  Indians :  but  the  Jesuit  of  the 
earlier   period  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  mis- 
sionary only ;  and  though  he  was  expected  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  gaining  subjects  and  allies 
for  France,  he  was  to  do  so  by  gathering  them 
under  the  wings  of  the  Church. 

The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  had  applied  to  the 
French  officials  at  Quebec,  with  a  view  to  a  recipro- 
cit)'  of  trade.  The  Iroquois  had  brought  Canada 
to  extremity,  and  the  French  Governor  conceived 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  powerfid  support  of  New 

Winslow  would  scarcely  have  recognizeJ  his  own  name  in  the  Jesuit 
speUing,  ~"  Le  Sieur  de  nouinstand."  In  his  jounial  of  1660  Druilletes 
IS  more  successful  in  liis  orthograpliy,  and  spells  it  Wins'.au. 
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EnL'land  by  granting  the  desired  privileges  on  ,-o.v 
K  milftaxT  aid.  But,  as  the  P—  ;™"^' 
scarcely  see  it  for  their  interest  to  provoke  a  d,  n- 
IX  enemy,  who  had  thus  far  never  mole.tcl 
?l"m  it  was  rkolved  to  urge  the  proposed  allmo.e 
a  a  point  of  duty.  The  Abenaquis  had  suffer. ,! 
ftom  Mohawk  itr^oads;  and  the  French,  assum    . 

:  *e  occasion  that  they  were  »"f «   f ^^J"-    .; 
tion  of  the  EngUsh  colonies,  argued  that  they  «    c 
Cnd  to  protect  them.     UruiUctes  went  ma  do.  1,1,. 
,u  "I;/-  as  an  envoy  of  the  government  at  Quo- 
be  Td  as  an  agent  of  his  Abenaqui  flock,  «!,„ 
Uad'b-  advised'to  petition  for  KngUsh -.stan.. 
The  time  seemed  inauspicous  for  a  Jesmt 
to  IJoston;   for   not  only  had  it  been  announn,. 
s    rrost  among  the  objects  in  colom-i^  ^,:; 
England  "  to  raise  a  bulwark  agamst  the  kmg.l.ui 
!"  AntWist.  wl>ich  the  Jesuits  labor  to  rear  U|,  m 
an  pLes  of  the  world,-  but.  three  5--    -•     ; 
rt,»  1  emslature  of  Massachusetts  had  enacted,  t.i.u 
tuiS'rX  .he  colony  should  be  expelled,  and. 

^tir^""""<-,-'rSnr: 

letes  set  forth  from  Quebec  wuh  a  th-t..m        ; 
of  SiUery,  crossed  forests,  raountams,  a^"!  t»"^'"' 
fjtc^hed  Non^gewoek  '^^^^^ 
settlement  on  the  Kennebec.    Tb  nee  ne  ae^ 
to  the  English  trading-house  at  Augusta,  wheie 

1  Cansiderati^  far  ike  Planmi^  '"  ^"^.^j'tt  ^j^^^^^^^^ 
CoBectim,  27.    Mr.  Savage  thinks  that  this  paper  was  Dy 

Savage's  Winthrop.  1.  3«i0,  note. 

2  Bee  the  Act,  in  Hazard,  560 
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fast  friend,  the  Puritan  Winslow,  gave  him  a  warm 
'.elcome,  entertained  him  hospitably,  and  jiromised 
ti>  forv/ard  the  object  of  his  mission,  lie  went  with 
him,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  to  Merrymeet- 
iiig  Bay,  where  Druilletes  embarked  in  an  Fnglish 
vessel  for  Boston.  The  passage  was  stormy,  and 
the  wind  ahead.  He  \  as  fi  reed  to  land  at  Cape 
Ann,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Kepane,  whence,  jjurtly  on 
foot,  partly  in  boats  along  the  shore,  he  made  his 
way  to  Boston.  The  three-hilled  city  of  the  Puri- 
tans lay  chill  and  dreary  under  a  December  sky,  as 
the  priest  crossed  in  a  boat  .rom  the  ncijihborinff 
peninsula  of  Charlestown. 

Winslow  was  agent  for  the  merchant,  Edward 
(iibbons,  a  personage  of  note  whose  life  presents 
curious  phases,  —  a  revellei  of  Merry  Mount,  a 
bold  sailor,  a  member  of  the  church,  an  adventur- 
ous trader,  an  associate  of  buccaneers,  a  magistrate 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  a  major-general.'  The 
Jesuit,  with  credentials  from  the  Governor  of  Cm- 
ada  and  letters  from  "SA  nslow,  met  a  reception 
nidely  different  from  that  which  the  law  enjoined 
a<,'ainst  persons  of  his  profession."  Gibbons  wel- 
comed him  heartily,  prayed  him  to  accept  no  other 
lodging  than  his  house  while  he  remained  in  Bos- 
ton, and  gave  him  the  key  of  a  chamber,  in  order 
that  he  might  pray  after  his  own  tashion,  without 
fear  of  distm'bance.     An  accurate  Catholic  writer 

'  An  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Enqland, 
II.  225,  rWf, 

'^  In  the  Act,  an  exception,  however,  waa  made  in  favor  of  Jeioits 
coming  as  ambassadors  or  envoys  from  tlieir  government,  who  were  de- 
clared  not  liable  to  tlie  penalty  of  hanging. 
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thinks  it  likelv  that  he  brought  with  him  the  moans 
of  celebrating  the  Mass.'  If  so  the  house  of  the 
Puritan  was,  no  doubt,  desecrated  by  that  Poj  sh 
abomination;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  Massachu..  it., 
in  the  person  of  her  magistrate,  became  the  ^ru^ 
cious  host  of  one  of  those  whom,  next  to  the  DevJ 
and  an  AngUcan  bishop,  she  most  abhorred. 

On  the  next  day,  Gibbons  took  his  guest  to  Kox 
bury,-called  Rocjshray  by  Druilletes,-to  see  the 
Governor,  the  harsh  and  narrow  Dudley,  grown  ,jmy 
in  repellent  virtue  and  grim  honesty.     Some  hal    . 
century  before,  he   had   served   in  Irance    un.l.r 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  his  \  re  u. !,. 
and  called  for  nn  interpreter  to  explain  the  visitors 
credentials.     11      eceived  DruiUetes  with  comt.  .y, 
and  promised  to  call  the  magistrates  together  on 
the  following  Tuesday  to  hear  his  proposals.     1  h.  y 
met  accordingly,  and  DruUletes  was  asked  to  mne 
with  them.     The  old  Governor  sat  at  the  hea.l  ot 
the  table,  and  after  dinner  invited   the  guest  to 
open  the  business  of  his  embassy.     They  listmrd 
to  him,  desired  him  to  withdraw,  and,  after  consult- 
ing among  themselves,  sent  for  him  to  join  t„.n. 
again  at  supper,  when  they  made  him  an  ansu.r. 
of  which  the  record  is  lost,  but  which  evidnuh 
was  not  definitive. 

As  the  Abenaqui  Indians  were  withm  the  juris 
diction  of  Plymouth,'  DruiUetes  proceeded  thither 

;  '^.fi^To^^^roIlt-...  or  ri..outh  to  tan.,  en  the  K- 

^e.  I  Drake's  .Iditions  to  Bay  W«  ^^^^J^^^Z'lt:^'^^^ 
they  are  iUuBtrated  by  an  ancient  map.    The  patent 
as  1628  and  a  trading-house  soon  after  estobbuhed. 
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in  his  character  of  their  agent.  Hun?,  ugain,  he 
was  received  witli  courtesy  and  kindno>s.  Gnv- 
cnior  Bradford  invited  him  to  dine,  and,  as  it  was 
I'riday,  considerately  gave  him  a  dinner  of  fish. 
Druilletcs  conceived  great  hope  that  the  cohmy 
could  be  Avrought  upon  to  give  the  desired  assist- 
ance;  for  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants  had  iin 
interest  in  the  trade  with  the  Abenaquis."  lie 
came  back  by  land  to  Boston,  stoi)pi!ig  again  at 
Koxbury  on  the  way.  It  was  night  when  he  ar- 
rived ;  and,  after  the  usual  custom,  he  took  lodg- 
ing: with  the  minister.  Here  were  several  vomi" 
itifUans,  ])upils  of  his  host:  for  he  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Eliot,  who,  during  the  past 
binnmer,  had  established  his  mission  at  Xatiek," 
and  was  now  laboring,  in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal,  in 
the  work  of  civilization  and  conversion.  There  was 
;,'i(>at  sympathy  between  the  two  missionaries  ;  and 
I'.liot  prayed  his  guest  to  s])end  the  winter  with  him. 
A'  m,  which  Druilletes  also  visited,  in  com- 

pany with  the  minister  of  Marblehead,  he  had  an 
intpi-view  with  the  stern,  but  manly,  Kndirott.  who, 
he  says,  spoke  French,  and  expressed  both  interest 
and  good- will  towards  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
As  the  envoy  had  no  money  left,  Endicott  paid  his 
charges,  and  asked  him  to  dine  with  the  magis- 
trates.^ 


'  The  liecord  of  the  Colonij  of  Plymouth,  June  5, 1651,  contains,  liowerer 
the  entry,  "  The  Court  declare  thf^mselves  not  to  be  willing  to  aid  them 
{the  French)  in  their  design,  or  to  grant  tliem  liberty  to  go  through  theii 
jurisdiction  for  the  aforesaid  purpose"  {to  attack  the  Mohawks). 

^  See  Palfrey,  New  Ewjland,  II.  3S6. 

"  On  Druilletes's  visit  to  New  EiighinJ,  see  his  journal,  entitled  ^farr4 
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Dmilletos  was  evidently  struck  with  the  thrift 
and  viL'or  of  those  sturdy  youn-  eoloiues.  and  the 
strength  of  their  popuhvtion.     He  say3  that  1  ostnn, 
meaning  Massachusetts,   could  alone  furnish  toui 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  that  the    our  umt.  d 
colonies  could  count  forty  thousand  souls.       1  Ih'^c 
numhers  may  be  challenged  ;  hut,  at  all  events,  the 
contrast  was  striking  with  the  attenuated  and  suf- 
fering bands  of  priests,  nuns,  and   fur-traders  u. 
the  St.  Lawrence.    About  twenty-one  thousand  ,...■- 
sons  had  come  from  Old  to  New  Kngland    wuh 
the  resolve  of  making  it  their  home ;   and  though 
this  immigration  had  virtually  ceased,  the  natural 
increase  had  been  great.     The  necessity,  or  the 
strong   desire,  of  escaping   from    persecution  liad 
given  the  impulse  to  Puritan  colonization  ;  nln  e, 
on  the  other  hand,  none  but  good  Catholics,  the 
favored  class  of  France,  were  tolerated  m  Can;.!;.. 
These  had  no  motive  for  exchanging  the  conit.nts 
of  home  and  the  smiles  of  Fortune  for  a  starMiig 
wilderness  and  the  scalping-knives  of  the  Iro.iuois. 
The  Huguenots  would  have  emigrated  in  swarms : 
but  they  were  rigidly  forbidden.  The  zeal  of  pi.M"^ 
gandism  and  the  fur-trade  were,  as  we  have  m  en, 
rtie  vital   forces    of   New  France.     Of  her  fe..,.lr 
population,  the  best  part  was  bound  to  per|u  mal 
chasHty ;  while  the  fur-traders  and  those  in  then 

du  Vomcefakt  pour  la  Mhsion  de.  Ahma,,nois,  H  des  Connoi^nc.s  Mz  >'\< 

.  S,,^,„  J,tre  ks  Iro^juoU.    See  also  Dru.lletes,  A'«/-;.c»t  sur  le  li^su.uu 
Nidotiations,  in  Ferland,  Not,s  sur  les  lien'stra^,  95. 

1  DruiUetes,  Rejlexiuns  touchaut  ce  quo,,  ,>eHl  e^perer  de  la  NmveUe.  a  9 
terre  cmtfre  Nrocquais  (gic),  appended  to  Ins  journal. 
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smice  mroly  brought  tlioir  wives  to  the  wildrrness. 
The  fur-trader,  moreover,  is  always  the  worst  of 
(olonists;  since  the  increase  of  population,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  numbers  of  the  fur-hearing  animals,  is 
ntl verse  to  his  interest.  But  behind  all  this  there 
uiis  in  the  religious  ideal  of  the  rival  colonies  an 
iiiriuence  which  alone  woidd  have  gone  far  to  pio 
(luce  the  contrast  in  nuiterial  growth. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Pmitan,  heaven  was  God's 
tiirone  ;  but  no  less  was  the  earth  His  footstool:  and 
ciich  in  its  degree  and  its  kind  had  its  demands  on 
111  in.     He  held  it  a  duty  to  labor  and  to  multiply  ; 
iui.l.  building  on  the  Old  Testament  quite  as  much 
!i-  on  the  New,  thought  that  a  reward  on  earth  as 
Well  iis  in  heaven  awaited  those  who  were  faithful 
to  the  law.     Doubtless,  such  a  belief  is  widely  open 
to  uhuse,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  i)retend  thut  if 
i'M<i\)ed  abuse  in  New  England;  but  there  was  in 
it  an  element  manly,  healthful,  and  invigorating. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  shai)ed  the  churactcr, 
and  in  great  measure  the  destiny,  of  New  France 
had  always  on  their  lips  the  nothingness  and  the 
vanity  of  life.     For  them,  time  was  nothing  but  a 
preparation  for  eternity,  and  the  highest  virtue  con- 
sisted in  a  renunciation  of  all  the  cares,  toils,  and 
interests  of  earth.     That  such  a  doctrine  has  often 
been  joined  to  an  intense  worldliness,  all  history 
proclaims;    but    with    this    we    have    at    present 
nothing  to  do.      If  all   mankind   acted   on   it   in 
good  faith,  the  world  would  sink  into  decrepitude. 
It  is   the    monastic    idea    carried    into    the   wide 
field  of  active  life,  and  is  like  the  error  of  those 
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v,„  in  their  zeal  to  cultivate  tlieit  higlier  naliirc, 
::^er  the  neglected  body  to  dwindle  and  p,n. 
t^  bodj  and  mind  alike  lapse  into  feebleness  and 

^ 'Sletes  returned  to  the  Abeuaqms,  and  the.u.. 
to  Qulec,  full  of  hope  that  the  object  o.  Ins  .m- 
In  was  in  a  fair  way  of  aecomplishmen  •  be 
Governor  d'Ailleboust,'  who  had  succeeded  Mont- 
Sri?  called  his  council,  and  DrnUletes  was  ag.u, 
msShed  to  New  England,  together  with  o.o 
rf  arprlneipal  inhabitants  of  Quebec   Jean  l>.u 

rJhits  e-dant,  would  not  fight  without  a  ,o. 
11  The  bait  of  free-trade  with  Canada  fadcl  to 
Itptht;  and  the  envoys  retraced  then- s,o,., 

•fV,  o  flqt    though  courteous  retusal. 
"totfet'  *stop  for  a  moment  at  Quebec  .a 
obl^::;  some  notable  changes  tlrat  had  Uken  ,.!.« 

>  Th.  »me  ,.0,  .i.h  hi.  .it.,  h.d  jo,n,».  *.  ool.ni.»  of  «'««" 

''7S  «r L  of  a..  Gov.™.,'.  »»=U.-F.rl«d,  A'«  »•  '  •  «■ 

.  On  Druilletes  B  second  -^^^^  Jj  t,,,  i„  Charlevoix.  1  '> 

r^fron.  tke  f -'— -{:^^,':  ^  Propo^Uiuns  presented  „  f;  ^ 
ada,  in  Hazard.  «•  ^^^ '  jf  ;";;.*  ^a  Hutcl(inaon,  ColleCinn  ^/ ^y 
end  French  Aycnt!^,  ll'irt.,  11.  i"-*  ^  .  ^  cW-ue-^,    -  , ' 

^     Also,  «rcorr/s  0/  the  Commissmersofthe  uju  ^^ 

mi ;  tnJ  Commission  of  DruiUde,  and  Godefroy,  inN.\.  tcl.  IM 
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in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  whose  outlay  had  been  great 
and  their  profit  small,  transferred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  then*  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  and 
with  it  their  debts.  The  inhabitants  also  assumed 
tlieir  obligations  to  furnish  arms,  munitions,  sol- 
diers, and  works  of  defence,  to  pay  the  Governor 
and  other  officials,  introduce  emigrants,  and  con 
tribute  to  support  the  missions.  The  Company 
was  to  receive,  besides,  an  annual  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  thousand  pounds  of  beaver,  and  was  to 
retain  all  seigniorial  rights.  The  inhabitants  were 
to  form  a  corporation,  of  which  any  one  of  them 
might  be  a  member ;  and  no  individual  could  trade 
on  his  own  account,  except  on  condition  of  sellmg 
at  a  fixed  price  to  the  magazine  of  this  new  com- 
pany.' 

This  change  took  place  in  1645.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, m  1647,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Council, 
composed  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Govenior  of  Montreal,  who 
were  invested  with  absolute  powers,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive.  The  Governor-General 
had  an  appointment  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres, 
l)esides  the  privilege  of  bringing  over  seventy  tons 
of  freight,  yearly,  in  the  Company's  ships.  Out  of 
this  he  was  required  to  pay  the  soldiers,  repair  the 
forts,  and  supply  arms  and  munitions.  Ten  thou- 
sand livres  and  thirty  tons  of  freight,  Avith  similar 
conditions,  were  assigned  to  the  Governor  of  Mont- 

'  Ailides  accords  entre  let  Ehrecteur*  tt  Associts  de  la  Compagme  de  ia 
N"i'  France  el  let  D^uUi  de$  Habitant  du  dit  Pays,  6  Mars,  1646.    MS. 
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rea\.    Under  these  circumstances  one  cannot  won- 

dor  that  the  colony  was  bnt  indifferently  defended 

tainst  the  Iroquois,  and  that  the  Kmg  had  to 

"?nT  soldiers  to  save  it  from  destruction.     In   h- 

ne.t  year,  at  the  instance  of  Maisonneuve,  anotl,.!- 

change  was  made.     A  specified  sum  was  set  a,«..t 

for  ^ui-poses  of  defence,  and  the  salaries  of    ,o 

Governors    were    proportionably    reduced.       Uic 

Governor-General.  Montmagny    though  he  se,  ,, 

to  have  done  b.-tter  than  could  reasonably  h.m 

been  expected,  «as  removed ;  and,  as  Ma.sonnouvc 

declined\he  office,  d'AiUebonst,  another  Mon.r 

alist,  was  appomted  to  it.     This  ""'ve'ne°t^  md 

had  been  accomplished  by  the  mterest  of  the  Mom 

real  party  ;  for  already  there  was  no  slight  jealous; 

between  Quebec  and  her  rival. 

The  Council  was  reorganized,  and  now  cons,»tc< 
of  the  Governor,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  an, 
three  of  the  principal  inhabitants.'  fheso 
were  to  be  chosen  every  three  years  by  the  Coanc. 
S  Tn  conjunction  with  the  Syndics  of  Quebe, 
Mon  r  al,  and  Three  Kivers.  The  Syndic  .a,  a 
officer  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  com.mm 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  manage  its  affairs.  I  Urn 
a  slight  ingredient  of  liberty  was  mtroducod  nil 
the  new  organization. 

l-he  colony,  since  the  transfer  of  the  fui-  ..«1 
had  become  a  resident  corporation  of  mercU™ 
with  the  Governor  and  Council  at  its  head.  1  Uj 
were  at  once  the  directors  of  a  tradmg  comi-aa 

1  Th.  Governor,  of  WmMd  «.d  Thr-  Eiver.,  .!..«  <••"«"• ' 
alflo  Beats  in  the  Council. 
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a   legislative  assembly,  a  court  of  justice,  and  an 
executive  body:    more   even    than   this,  for   thev 
regulated  the  private  affau-s  of  families  and  indf- 
nduals.     The  appointment  and  payment  of  clerks 
and  the  examining  of  accounts  mingled  with  hio-h 
functions  of  government;   and  the  new  corporation 
of  the  inhabitants  seems   to  have  been  manacled 
with  very  little  consultation  of  its  members,     ifow 
the  Father  Superior  acquitted  himself  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  director   of  a   fur-companj-  is   nowhere 
recorded.' 

As  for  Montreal,  though  it  had  given  a  Governor 
to  the  colony,  its  prospects  were  far  from  hopeful. 
The  ridiculous  Dauversiere,  its  chief  founder,  was 
sick  and  bankrupt;  and  the  Associates  of  Mont- 
real, once  so  full  of  zeal  and  so  abounding  in 
wealth,  were  reduced  to  nine  persons.  What  it 
had  left  of  vitality  was  m  the  enthusiastic  Made- 
moiselle Mance,  the  earnest  and  disinterested 
soldier,  Maisonneuve,  and  the  priest,  Olier,  with 
his  new  Semmary  of  St.  Sulpice. 

Let  us  visit  Quebec  in  midwinter.  We  pass  the 
warehouses  and  dwellings  of  the  lower  town,  and 
as  we  climb  the  zigzag  way  now  called  Mountain 
Street,  the  frozen  river,  the  roofs,  the  summits  of 
the  cliff,  and  all  the  broad  landscape  below  and 
aroimd  us  glare  in  the  sharp  sunlight  with  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  At  the  top,  scarcely  a  private 
bouse  is  to  be  seen  ;  but,  instead,  a  fort,  a  church, 
a  hospital,  a  cemetery,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 

Those  curious  in  regard  to  these  new  regulations  wiU  find  an  ac 
count  of  them   at  greater  length,  in  Ferland  and  FaiUon. 
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an  Urs,Ume  convent.     Yet,  regardless  of  the  keen 
Mr    sliers,  Jesuits,  servants,  offieials  women,  all 
of  the  little  community  who  are  not  cloistered  are 
:W  Id  astir.     Despite  the  gloom  of  the  tmu-. 
an  unwonted  cheer  enlivens  this  rocky  perch  of 
France  and  the  Faith;  for  it  is  New-Years  Da; 
arthei,.  is  an  active  interchange  of  greenngs  an.l 
presents.     Thanks  to  the  nimble  pen  of  the  Va.lu. 
Superior,  we  know  what  each  gave  and  what  .acl, 
deceived     He  thus  writes  in  his  private  journal :  - 
.The   soldiers  went  with  their  guns  to  salute 
Monsieur  the  Governor ;  and  so  did  also  the  ml.ab- 
i^"s  in  a  hody.     He  was  beforehand  w,t ,  «», 
a:d  came  here  at  seven  o'clock  «» -*  -  a  h;"''" 
New-Year,  each  in  tnrn,  one  after  anoth, , .     1 
lZu>  see  him  after  mass.      Another  tunc  » 
lust  be  beforehand  with  him.     M.  Giffard  ,  Uc 
"ame  to  see  us.     The  Hospital  nuns  sent  us  l,..en 
rcompliment  very  early  in  the  mommg;  an.l  ^, 
Ursnlines   sent  us   some  beautiful  presents   mt\ 
"rosaries,  a  crucifix,  etc.,  and,  at  dn.acr 
toe  two  excellent  pies.     I  sent  them  two  uua«o> 
TZLl  of  St.  I^atius  and  St^F-cis  Xav.e, 
We  gave  to  M.  Giffard  Father  Bonne  s  bonl. 
ftLlffeof  Oar  Lord;  to  M.  des  Chatelets.  a  1ml 
"e  on  Eternity;   to  M.  Bo«don,  a  te   ..0 
and  compass;  and  to  others,  reliquanes,  n.^ 

paid  my  compliments  also  to  Madame  de  la  I  cltr 
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>vlio  sent  us  some  presents.  I  was  near  leaving 
this  out,  which  would  have  been  a  sad  oversi-ht 
AVe  gave  a  crucifix  to  the  woman  who  washes^the 
cliurch-lmen,  a  bottle  of  emi-de-vie  to  Abraham 
four  handkerchiefs  to  his  wife,  some  books  of  devo- 
tion to  others,  and  two  handkerchiefs  to  Robert 
Ilachc.  He  asked  for  two  more,  and  we  aave 
tliem  to  him."»  ^ 

»  Jotimaldes  Superimrs  des  J&uite,,  MS.  Only  fragments  of  thia 
cunous  record  are  ex-ant.  It  was  begun  by  Lalemant  in  Lo.  For  the 
pnv.lege  of  having  ,v;,ut  remains  of  it  copied  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Jacques 
Vij;er  Ihe  entry  translated  above  is  of  Jan.  1,  1G4G.  Of  ti.e  t-ersona 
named  m  U  Giflfkrd  wiis  seigneur  of  Beauport.  and  a  member  of  t!,e  Cun- 
nl;  Des  Ciutelets  was  one  of  tbe  earliest  settlers,  and  connected  by 
marnagewuh  Giffard;  Couillard  was  son-in-law  of  the  first  settt  He- 
U;rt;  xMademoiselle  de  Kepentigny  was  daughter  of  Le  Gardeur  de 
Rei.entigny,  commander  of  tl>e  fleet;  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  has  been 
W.^d  already ;  Bourdon  was  chief  engineer  of  the  colon;  Ab^" 
a^  Abraham  Martin  pdot  for  the  Iving  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  wh^ 

tZZ^T  l^*"-*^"^™  "---«•'  ^'-'  "-"-    (See  Ferland,  nZ 
m  Jisg^^rc,  16.)    The  re.t  wer«  serrant..  or  pewons  of  humble  station. 
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1645-1648. 
A   DOOMED   NATION. 

ISOX.K  lHF.Tn.TIOK.-lKOQUO.«  AND  lInUOM.-Hr.OK  TkUMPH 
_ThK  CaPTIVK  lKOQnOI«.-Hl8  FKROCITT  AHD  FoRTrr...K.- 
PaBTIBAN  EXPL01T9.-DlPLOMACr.-TnEAHDABTE9.-THK  III 
HON    EMBA99T.-NEW    NeOOT,AT,0.9.  -  TH.    IbOQUO.9    A>U.. 

8ADOR.-H18  Suicide.  — iBOQCOis  Honor. 

It   was   a   strange   and   miserable   spectacle  t 

behold  the  savages  of  this  continent  at  the  tini 

when  the  knell  of  their  common  ruin  had  a  road 

sounded.     Civilization  had  gained  a  footho  d  c 

their  borders.     The  long  and  gloomy  reign  ot  b. 

barism  was  drawing  near  its  close,  and  their  mut^ 

eiForts  could  scarcely  have  availed  to  sus  am 

Yet,  in  this  crisis  of  their  destiry,  these  doom. 

tribes  were  tearing  each  other's  throats  m  a  ^v<,ltI: 

fury,  joined  to  an  intelligence    that   served  htt 

purpose  but  mutual  destruction. 

How  the   quarrel   began  between  the  Iroqu( 
and  their  Huron  kindred  no  man  can  tell,  and  it 
not  worth  while  to  conjecture.     At  this  time,  . 
ruling  passion  of  the  savage  Confederates  ^^•as 
annihUation  of  this  rival  people  and  of  then  Alg( 
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quin  allies, -if  the  understanding  between  the  Hu- 
rons  and  these  incoherent  hordes  can  be  culled  an 
alliance.      United,  they  far  outnumbered  the  Iro- 
quois.    Indeed,  the  Hurons  alone  were  not  mucli 
mfenor  in  force;  for,  by  the  largest  estimates,  the 
strength   of  the   five    Iroquois  nations  must  now 
bave  been  considerably  less  than    three   thousand 
v^arnors.     Their  true  superiority  was  a  moral  one. 
Tliey  were  in  one  of  those    transports   of  pride 
self-confidence,   and   rage   for   ascendency,  which' 
ma  savage  people,   marks    an   era   of  conquest! 
With  all  the  defects  of  their  organization,  it  wa. 
fiir  better  than  that  of  their   neighbors.      There 
were  bickermgs,  jealousies,  plottings  and  counter- 
plottings,  separate  wars  and  separate  treaties,  among 
the  hve  members  of  the  league  ;  yet  nothing  could 
sunder  them.     The  bonds  that  united  them  were 
ike  cords  of  India-rubber:  they  would  stretch,  and 
tlie   parts  would   be   seemingly  disjoined,  onh   to 
return  to  their  old  union  with  the  recoil.      Such 
^^as  the  elastic  strength  of  tliose  relations  of  cJan- 
siup  which  were  the  life  of  the  league.' 

The  first  meeting  of  white  men  witli  the  Hurons 
oimd  them  at  blows  with  the  Iroquois;   and  from 
hut  time  forward,  the  war  raged  with  increasing 
fun.      Small  scalping-parties  infested  the    Union 
torests,  killmg  squaws  in  the  cornfields,  or  entering 
VI  lages  at  midnight  to  tomahawk  their  sleeping  in- 
^■'l>itants.  Often,too,invasions  were  made  in  lor.-c. 
•  ometimes  towns  were  set  upon  and  biune('<.  and 
i^ometimes  there  were  deadly  conflicts  in  the  depths 

*  See  aiUe,  Introduction. 
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of  the  forests  and  the  passes  of  ttie  hUls.      The 

^vaL  were  not  always  successful.     A  bloody  re^ 

Tff  atd  a  sharp  retaliation  now  and  then  re.,u,,e 

,hera      Thus,  in  1638,  a  war-party  of  a  hundred 

Irr«ois  met  in  the  forest  a  band  of  three  huml,va 

Hnron  and  Algonquin  warriors.    They  ,n,ght  h... 

"raid  and'the\reater  number  were  for  J  ^^ 

so-    but  Onon'wnya,  an   Oneida  chief,  retuM.L 

^£ook'"  he  said,  "the  sky  is  clear;  the  Sun  l.e 

hoi^^s  us.     If  there  were  clouds  to  h.de  our  s.un., 

from  his  sight,  we  might  tiy;  but  as  it  is.  we  ,n  . 

fi^ht  while  we  can."     They  stood  then:  groun.l 

a  time    but  were  soon  overborne,     lour  o     .- 

A     h„t  the  rest  were  surrounded,  and  kill.'. 
escaped;  but  me  resi  "i'>= 
or  taken.     This  year.  Fortune  smiled  on  tlu-  U« 
°ons     and  they  took,  in  all,  more  than  a  hun.lie 
Zoners  who  were  distributed  among  tlieu- van..,, 
ows    to   be  bm^d.      These  scenes,  with  -  ,™ 
ocXU  alwavs  in  the  night;    and  it  was  he. 
be  of  the  last  mportance  that  the  torture  shoal.l  1 
prol*  d  from  sunset  till  da^vn.     The  too  v:  ■„, 
Cnkwaya  was  amonfe  the  victims.    Even  m  ■ 
he  took  his  revenge ;  for  it  was  thought  an  .„.« 
„fLsterto,hevictors,ifnocn-ofp<unc„ 

extorted  from  the  sufferer,  and,  on  the  p.- 
ocltn,  he  displayed  an  unflinching  courag,-.  » 
::ramong  Indiai  wan^ors.  His  execu  lo,.  ., 
place  at  the  town  of  Teananstaye,  eaM  bt.  >> 
bv  the  Jesuits.  The  Fathers  could  f"'  »■'" 
life  but,  what  was  more  to  the  puri>ose,  the;  »• 
dtd  hi;.  On  the  scaffold  where  he  was  h,™ 
he  wrought  himself  into  a  fury  which  seemed 
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render    him    insensible   to    pain.      Thinking   him 
nearly  spent,  his   tormentors   scalped  him,  when, 
to  their  amazement,  he  leaped   up,  snatched   the 
brands  that  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  tor- 
ture, drove  the  screeching  crowd  from  the  scaffold, 
and  held  them  all  at  bay,  while  thev  pelted  him' 
fic.m   below  with   sticks,  stones,  and"  showers  of 
live  coals.     At  length  he  made  a  false  step  and 
tfll   to   the   ground,  when   they   seized    him    and 
threw  him  into  the  fire.     He  instantly  leaped  out, 
covered  with  blood,  cinders,  and  ashes,  and  rushed 
upon  them,  with   a   blazing  brand  in  each  hand, 
riic   crowd   gave  way  before    him,   and    he    ran 
towards  the  town,  as  if  to  set  it  on  fii'e.     They 
threw  a  pole  across  his  way,  which   tripped   him 
arid  flung   him   headlong  to  the  earth,  on  which 
they  all  fell  upon  him,  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  again  threw  him  into  the  fire.     He  rolled  him-' 
self  out,  and  crawled  forward  on  his  elbows  an'' 
knees,  glaring  upon  them  with  such  unutterable 
ferocity  that  they  recoiled  once  more,  till,  seeing 
that  he  was  helpless,  they  threw  themselves  upon 
him.  and  cut  off  his  head.' 

Wlien  the  Iroquois  could  not  win  by  force,  they 
were  sometimes  more  successful  with  treachery.  In 
the  summer  of  1645,  two  war-parties  of  the  hostile 
nations  met  m  the  forest.  The  Hurons  bore  them- 
selves so  well  that  they  had  nearly  gained  the  day, 
^hen  the  Iroquois  called  for  a  parley,  displayed  a 
groat  number  of  w\ampum-belts,  and  said  that'  they 

'  Lalemant,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1639,  68.  It  was  tliis  chief  whose 
^"vored  hand  was  thrown  to  the  Jesuits.    See  ante,  p.  137. 
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.      ♦  f^r-  TiPire     The  llurons  had  tho 
^hed  to  treat  for  pe-e^    1  ^.^^^  ,,,  a„„„ 

able  number.*  Tosenb  was  v. '11 

tkp  Irvsc  frontier  town  of  ^t.  Josepu  »« 

Ji^/eiSUae.  on  ^Mc.,  ^^  — J.- 

.oodeu  «atcU-~      On   ---"/,,,,, 

r;.rr^^:e;t'tue.o«n^i.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

::ie't:aih:  enemy,  knowing  them  to  U- o„  ,  ., 
;U  might  be  ^.r.     ^^^J^t 

Bight  waB  daik,  ^".'"^j  regardless  of  the  Jm 
sounded  far  ""dw^^J^^'he  palisade, where. l,e 
two  Iroquois  crept  close  to  ,u    f  , 

lay  motionless  tUl  near  dawn^    ^.^ „f^i  'er-     .. 
Jt  song  had  died  away,  and  he  ti«.^  smge^ 
left  their  posts  or  fallen  -^"'^   ^^  f  „„,,, 

rt  a^'t  t  T^      talf  ler,  whe,c  1 

^dtrsll'^mhl^^Hnr^.-t^^ 

with  his  hatchet,  and  th.ew  the  oth^r  cio 

his  scalp,      iuou,  witix  rountrvm 

exploit,  the  adventurers  rejoined  their  count . 

^rronsplamiedaeoun.^o..^nat. 

of  them,  after  a  journey  of  twenty  day 

1  Bagueneau.  Rdatian  <fe*  Hurms.  WW.  65. 
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th^  great  town  of  the  Seneras.  They  entered  it  at 
midnight,  and  found,  as  usual,  no  guard ;  but  the 
doors  of  the  houses  were  made  fast.  They  cut  a 
hole  in  the  bark  side  of  one  of  them,  crept  in. 
stirred  the  fading  embers  to  give  tliein  light,  chose 
each  his  man,  tomahawked  him,  scalped  him,  and 
escaped  in  the  confusion.' 

Despite   such  petty  triumphs,  the   Hurons  fvW 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  ruin.     Pestilence  and 
war  had  wasted  them  away,  and  left  but  a  skeleton 
of  then:  former  strength.     In  their  distress,  they 
cast  about  them  for  succor,  and,  remembering  an 
ancient  friendship  with  a  kindi-ed  nation,  the  An- 
dastes,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  of  them  aid  in 
war  or  intervention  to  obtain  peace.     This  power- 
ful people  dwelt,  as  has  been  shown,  on  the  River 
Susquehanna."    The  way  wis  long,  even  in  a  dii-ect 
liJie;   but  the   Iroquois  lay  between,  and  a  wide 
circidt  was  necessary  to  avoid  them.     A  Christian 
chief,  whom  the   Jesuits  had  named  Charles,  to- 
gether with  foui-  Christian  and  four  heathen  Ilurons, 
bearing  wampum-belts  and  gifts  from  the  council, 
departed  on  this  embassy  on  the  thu-teenth  of  April, 
1647,  and  reached  the  great  town  of  the  Andastes 

^  Ragueneau,  Relation  dea  Hurons,  164(5,  55,  56. 

-  See  Introduction.  The  Susquehannocks  of  Smith,  clearly  the  sanii; 
1>"  1  li'.  are  placed,  in  his  map,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  lome 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  speaks  of  them  as  great  enemies  of  tlit: 
Vlassawomekes  (Mohawks).  No  other  savage  people  so  boldly  resisK  d 
"le  Iroquois ;  but  the  story  in  Hazard'!^  Aunals  of  Pe,ws,/I,;mia,  that  a 
buMdred  of  them  beat  off  sixteen  hundred  Senccas,  is  disproved  hy  the 
•^^  laat  tlie  Senecas,  in  their  best  estate,  never  had  so  many  warriors, 
ihe  miserable  remnant  of  the  Andastes,  called  Conestogas,  ^ere  massa- 
cred by  the  Paxton  Boys,  in  1763.  See  "  Conspiracy  of  Poutiac,"  414. 
•-oc    .ire  Uialorical  Magazine  II.  294. 
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early  in  June     It  contaWd.  a-  the  Jesuits  wev, 

coun(-U  assembled,  and  the  ciu«i 

dressed  them :  T  ,    ^  ^^  gouls,  where  ;il 

"We  come  from  the  i^anu  "^  "  ^  '       , ,     „ 

:H°:taa:rweou.eWe,..e^^^^^^^^^^^ 

be«  our  friends  to  ^^p'\^^;^^;i^,,,,  „, 
cU-awing  near  tl'e.r  end_         Ihen  n    P  ^^^^ 

wanipum-bclts  and  other  gifts,  saymg 
»„rp  the  voiec  of  a  djmg  country. 

W  Andastes.  who  had  a  mortal  quarrel  w,h  , 

M,!l,a.Us,  and  who  had  Y°::,red  a  fa  1  - 
,he  Hurons  in  case  of  »<'«'• /"'""""^e  virtu.    ■ 
answer,  but  were  disposed  to   try  the  ^ut 
answii,  tomahawk.     Aim 

diplomacy   n>^^-  the  "d  termined  to  send  :.n,lK 

T'    not Tttir  old  enemies,  the  Moha«i-.  h 
sadors,  not  to  lueu  uiv*  r'.iTn.rm "^  w 

to  the  Onondugas,   Onetdas,   and   C  W-  ^ 
were   geographically   the   central    o*"™'   "' 
ZJ.  iLgL.  while  the  f  hawks^-^  he  ^; 

-  -re  -P-t;e^y^;rre™cenTral,.,.o 
extremities.     B>  maucmg  ^^  ^^ 

>  ..  II  leur  dU  qu'il  venoit  du  pay.  ^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^i  co,.. 
,eur  de.  ennemis  auoit  tout  des«  fe  ou  1^  «^^P  g-^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ,, 
que  de  «ang,  oC  le«  cabanes  n  ejtoient  rep  ^^  ^,^^„, 

besoin  pour  vemr  d.re  k  leurs  am  «.  q  ^^^^^  ^ 

tiroit  ii  .a  fin."  -  ««K"«"^''"\f  ^  Zt  the  Ouiouenronnons  of  K.gu. 

(/Wat-onrfe.  fl«ro«»,  l^^' J^'/'ir„Vt  be  confounded  with  t.,e  < 

the  Huroni  in  1688. 
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and,  if  possiblt*',  the  Scnccas  also,  to  .oiuliulc  a 
treutjwith  the  IIuron.s,  tlicse  lust  uouKl  hv  vnMvd 
to  concentrate  their  force  aj^ainst  the  Mohawks, 
whom  the  Andastes  wouUl  attack  at  the  same  tune! 
unless  they  hutnhled  themselves  and  made  peace.' 
This  scheme,  it  will  l)e  seen,  was  ha^.d  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  dreaded  kaj^ue  of  the  Irocpiois 
was  fur  from  being  u  unit  in  action  or  counsel. 

Charles,  with  some  of  his  collea<,'ues,  now  set 
out  for  home,  to  report  the  result  of  their  mission ; 
but  the  Senecas  were  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and 
they  were  forced  to  make  a  wide  sweep  through 
the  Alleghanies,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  ap,.ar- 
ently  Ohio,  to  avoid  these  vigilant  foes.  It  was 
October  before  they  reached  the  Huron  towns, 
and  meanwhile  hopes  of  peace  had  arisen  from' 
another  quarter.' 

Early  in  the  spring,  a  band  of  Onondagas  iiad 
made  an  inroad,  but  were  roughly  handled  U\  the 
Hurons,  who  killed  several  of  them,  captured"  oth- 
ers, and  put  the  re.st  to  Hight.  The  prisoners  were 
burned,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  conmiitted 
suicide  to  escape  the  torture,  and  one  other,  the 
chief  man  of  the  party,  whose  name  was  Anneurais. 
Some  of  the  Hurons  were  dissatisfied  at  the  mercy 
!»homi  him,  and  gave  out  that  they  would  kill  him  ; 
on  which  the  chiefs,  who  never  placed  themselves; 
in  open  opposition  to  the  popular  will,  secretly 
fitted  him  out,  made  him  presents,  and  aided  him 
to  escape  at  night,  with  an  understanding  that  he 

'On  this  mission  of  the  Hurons  to  the  Andastes,  see  Rajfueneai. 
Be'lati.m  des  HuroM,  1648  58-60. 
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should  use  his  influence  at  Onondaga  in  ftivor 
of  peace.  After  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  he  met 
nearly  all  the  Onondaga  warriors  on  the  march  to 
avenge  his  supposed  death ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
high  account.  They  greeted  him  as  one  risen  from 
the  grave  ;  and,  on  his  part,  he  persuaded  them  to 
renounce  their  warlike  purpose  and  return  home. 
On  their  arrival,  the  chiefs  and  old  men  were 
called  to  council,  and  the  matter  was  debated  with 
the  usual  deliberation. 

About  this  time  the  ambassador  of  the  Andastcs 
appeared  wdth  his  wampum-belts.     Both  this  nation 
and  the  Onondagas  had  secret  motives  which  were 
perfectly  in  accordance.     The  Andastes  hated  the 
Mohawks  as  enemies,  and  the  Onondagas  were  jeal- 
ous of  them  as  confederates ;   for,  since  they  had 
anned  themselves  with  Dutch  guns,  then:  arrogance 
and  boastings  had  given  umbrage  to  theu-  brethren 
of  the  league  ;  and  a  peace  with  the  Hurons  would 
leave  the  latter  free  to  turn  theur  undivided  strength 
against  the  Mohawks,  and  curb   their   insolence. 
The  Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  were  of  one  mind 
with  the  Onondagas.    Three  nations  of  the  league, 
to  satisfy  their  spite  against  a  fourth,  would  strike 
hands   with   the    common   enemy  of   all.     It  \vas 
resolvcfd  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Hurons.     Yet 
it  may  be,  that,  after  all,  the  Onondagas  had  but 
half  a  mind  for  peace.     At  least,  they  were  un- 
fortunate in  their  choice  of  an   ambassador.     He 
was  by  birth  a  Huron,  who,  having  been  captured 
when  a  boy,  adopted  and  naturalized,  had  become 
more  an  Iroquois  than  the    Iroquois   themselves; 
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and  scarcely  one  of  the  fierce   confederates   had 
shed   80   much   Huron  blood.     When  he  readied 
the  town  of  St.  Ignace,  which  he  did  about  mid- 
summer, and  delivered  liis  messages  and  wampum- 
belts,  there  was  a  great  division  of  opinion  among 
the  Hurons.     The  Bear  Nation  — the  member  of 
their  confederacy  which  was  farthest  from  the  Iro- 
quois, and  least  exposed  to  danger  —  was  for  re- 
jecting overtures  made  by  so  offensive  an  agency; 
but  those  of  the   Hurons  who  had  suffered  most 
were    eager   for    peace   at   any   price,   and.  after 
solemn  deliberation,  it  was  regolved  to   send   an 
embassy  in   return.      At   its   head  was  placed   a 
Christian  chief  named  Jean  Baptiste  Atkonta ;  and 
on  the  first  of  August  he  and  four  others  departed 
for  Onondaga,  carrying  a  profusi.  a  of  presents,  and 
accompanied  by  the  apostate  envoy  of  the  Irorniois. 
As  the  ambassadors  had  to  hunt  on  the  way  for 
subsistence,  besides  making  canoes  to  cross  Lake 
Ontario,  it  was  twenty  days  before   they  reached 
their  destination.     When  they  arrived,   there  was 
great  jubilation,  and,  for  a  full  month,  nothing  but 
councils.     Having   thus  sifted   the  matter   to  the 
bottom,  the  Onondagas  determined  at  last  to  send 
another  embassy  with  Jean  Baptiste  on  his  return, 
and  with  them  fifteen  Huron  prisoners,  as  an  ear- 
nest of  theu-  good  intentions,  retaining,  on  their 
part,  one  of  Baptiste's   colleagues   as   a   hostage. 
This  time  they  chose  for  their  envoy  a  chief  of 
their  own   nation,  named  Scandawati,  a  man  of 
renown,  sixty  years  of  age,  joining  with  him  two 
colleagues.     The   old   Onondaga   entered   on    his 
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mission  with  a  troubled  mind.     His  anxiety  was 
not  so  much  for  his  life  as  for  his  honor  and  dig- 
nity •  for,  while  the  Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  ^veYc 
acting   in   concurrence  with   the   Onondagas,  tlr.' 
Senecas  had  refused  any  part  in  the  embassy,  aiul 
still  breathed  nothing  but  war.     Would  they,  oi 
8tm  more  the  Mohawks,  so  far  forget  the  consul 
eration  due  to  one  whose  name  had  been  great  m 
the  councils  of  the  League  as  to  assault  the  llu- 
rons  while  he  was  among  them  m  the  character 
of  an  ambassador  of  his  nation,  whereby  his  honor 
would  be  compromised  and  his  life  endangered? 
His  mind  brooded  on  this  idea,  and  he  told  one  ot 
his  coUeagues,  that,  if  such  a  slight  were  put  upon 
him,  he  shoidd  die  of  mortification.     "  I  am  not  u 
dead  dog,"  he  said,  « to  be  despised  and  forgotten. 
I  am  worthy  that  all  men  should  turn  their  eyi'> 
on  me  whUe  I  am  among  enemies,  and  do  nothing 
that  may  involve  me  in  danger." 

What  with  hunting,  fishmg,  canoe-makmg.  and 

1)ad  weather,  the  progress  of  the  august  travellers 

was  so  slow,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  Huro. 

towns  tiU  the  twenty-third  of  October.     Scandiv 

wati  presented  seven  large  belts  of  wampum,  eac 

composed  of  three  or  four  thousand  beads,  avIucI 

the  Jesuits  call  the  pearls  and  diamonds  ot  th( 

country.     He  delivered,  too,  the  fifteen  captives 

and  promised  a  hundred  more  on  the  final  concln 

sion  of  peace.     The  three  Onondagas  remained,  a 

surety  for  the  good  faith  of  those  who  sent  them 

until  the  beginnmg  of  January,  when  the  Huron 

on  their  part  sent  six  ambassadors  to  conclude  th 
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treat},  one  of  the  Onondagas  accompan\-ing  thorn. 
Soon  there  came  dire  tidings.  The  prophetic  heart 
of  the  old  chief  had  not  deceived  hira.  The  Scn- 
ecas  and  Mohawks,  disregarding  negotiations  m 
which  they  had  no  part,  and  resolved  to  hHn«» 
them  to  an  end,  were  invading  the  countrv  in 
force.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Ilurons  would 
take  their  revenge  on  the  Onondaga  envoys,  now 
hostages  among  them ;  but  they  did  not  do  s(»,  for 
the  character  of  an  ambassador  was,  for  the  most 
part,  held  in  respect.  One  morning,  however, 
Scandawati  had  disappeared.  They  were  full  of 
excitement ;  for  they  thought  that  he  had  escajjed 
to  the  enemy.  They  ranged  the  woods  in  search 
of  him,  and  at  length  found  him  in  a  thicket  near 
the  town.  He  lay  dead,  on  a  bed  of  spruce-boughs 
which  he  had  made,  his  throat  deeply  gashed  with 
a  knife.  He  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  a  victim 
of  mortified  pride.  "  See,"  writes  Father  llague- 
neau,  "  how  much  our  Indians  stand  on  the  point 
of  honor  !"^ 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  two  colleagues 
had  set  out  for  Onondaga  with  a  deputation  of  six 
Hurons.  This  party  was  met  by  a  hundi-ed  Mo- 
hawks,  who  captured  them  all  and  killed  the  six 
Hm'ons,  but  spared  the  Onondaga,  and  compelled 
him  to  join  them.  Soon  after,  they  made  a  sudden 
onset  on  about  three  hundred  Hurons  joumejing 
through  the  forest  from  the  town  of  St.  Ignace ; 
and,  as  many  of  them  were  women,  they  routed 

'  Tbia  remarkable  itorj  is  told  by  Ra^eneau,  Rdatum  de»  Hurons, 
1^,  60-68.   He  wai  preient  at  the  time,  and  knew  all  the  drcumstance» 
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the  whole,  and  took  forty  prisoners.  The  Onon- 
daga  bore  part  in  the  fray,  and  captured  a  Chris- 
tian  Huron  girl ;  but  the  next  day  he  insisted  on 
returning  to  the  Huron  to\vn.  "  Kill  me,  if  you 
will,"  he  said  to  the  Mohawks,  "but  I  cannot  follow 
you ;  for  then  I  should  be  ashamed  to  appear  among 
my  countrymen,  who  sent  me  on  a  message  of 
peace  to  the  Hurons  ;  and  I  must  die  with  them, 
sooner  than  seem  to  act  as  their  enemy."  On  this, 
the  Mohawks  not  only  permitted  him  to  go,  but 
gave  him  the  Hui-on  gM  whom  ho  had  taken ;  and 
the  Onondaga  led  her  bick  in  safety  to  her  country- 
men.^ Here,  then,  is  a  ray  of  light  out  of  Egyp- 
tian darkness.  The  principle  of  honor  was  not 
extinct  in  these  wild  hearts. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  Onondagas  and  the  Hurons.  They  and  their 
results  were  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  evenis 
soon  to  be  related. 

1  "  Celuy  qui  I'auoit  prise  estoit  Onnontaeronnon,  qui  eBtant  icy  en  os 
tatjo  h.  cause  de  la  pais  qui  se  traite  auec  les  Onnontaeronnons,  et  s'estaut 
trouu^  auec  nos  Hurons  k  cette  chasse,  y  flit  pris  tout  des  pr«mier8  par  les 
Sonnontoueronnons  (Annierontumsf),  qui  I'ayans  reconnu  ne  luy  flrent 
aucun  Dial,  et  mesme  I'obligerent  de  les  suiure  et  prendre  part  k  leur  no 
toire ;  et  i.iisi  en  ce  rencontre  cdt  Onnontaeronnon  auoit  fait  8a  pnse. 
tenement  neantmoins  qu'il  desira  s'en  retourner  le  lendemain,  disant  aux 
Bonnontoueronnons  qu'ils  le  tuassent  s'ils  vouloient,  mais  qu'il  ne  ponioit 
se  resoudre  k  les  suiure,  et  qu'U  auroit  honte  de  reparoistre  en  son  inys, 
les  affaires  qui  I'auoient  amene  aux  Hurons  pour  la  paix  ne  permcttant  \m 
qu'il  fist  autre  chose  que  de  mourir  avec  eux  plus  tost  que  de  paroistre 
s'estre  coinporte  en  ennemy.  Ainsi  les  Sonnontoueronnons*  luy  perm. rent 
de  s'en  retourner  et  de  ramener  cette  bonne  Chrestienne,  qui  estoit  ^a 
captiue,  laquelle  nous  a  console  nar  le  recit  des  entretiens  de  oes  pair u-^a 
gens  dans  leur  affliction."  —  Ragueneau.  lielatwn  des  Hurons,  1648,  'lo 

Apparently  the  word  Sonnontoueronnons  (Seiiecasi,  in  the  above,  slioihd 
read  Annieronnons  (Mohawks) ;  for.'on  pp.  60.  f)7,  the  writer  twice  sptaki 
of  the  party  as  Mohawks. 


CHAPTER    XXrV. 

1645-1648. 
THE    HURON    CHURCH. 

Horafl  OP  THB  Mission. -Christian  and  Heathen. -Body  a*d 
Soul. -Position  op  Proselytes. -The  Hdron  Girl's  Visit 
TO  Heaven. -A  Crisis.  -  Huron  Justice.  -  Murder  and 
Atonement.  —  Hopes  and  Fbabs. 

How  did  it  fare  with  the  missions  in  these  days 
of  woe   and   terror?     They  had   thriven   beyond 
hope.     The  Hurons,  in  their  time  of  trouble,  had 
become  tractable.     They  humbled  themselves,  and, 
in  their  desolation  and  despair,  came  for  succor  to 
the  priests.     There  was  a  harvest  of  converts,  not 
only  exceedmg  m  numbers  that  of  all  former  years, 
but  givmg  in  many  cases  undeniable  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity and  fervor.     In  some  towns  the  Christians 
outnumbered  the  heathen,  and  in  nearly  all  they 
formed  a  strong  party.    The  mission  of  La  Concep- 
tion, or  Ossossane,  was  the  most  successful.     Here 
there  were  now  a  church  and  one  or  more  resident 
Jesuits,  — as  also  at   St.  Joseph,  St.  Ignace,  St. 
Michel,  and  St.  Jean  Baptiste : '  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  Huron  towns  were  christened  ^ith  names 
of  samts.     Each  church  had  its  bell,  which  was 


1  RaKueneau,  Relation  des  Huron*,  1646,  66. 
«0 
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sometimes  hung  in  a  neighboring  ^''■'^J^^ 
momin"  it  rang  ito  summons  to  mass     and,  issu 
rnr^m  thei.    dwellings  of  bark,  the   converts 
l"!h    ed   within   the   sacred   precmct,  where  the 
tZ:  rude  walls,  fresh  from  the  axe  and  saw,  con- 
t^tcd  with  the  8hoen  of  tinsel  and  gUdmg,  an- 
the  hues  of  gay  draperies  and  gaudy  pictui-^-     At 
eveuing  thev  met  again  at  prayers ;  and  on  buu 
Ii;    m'asscs;  confession,  catechism,  ^-mons    -"1 
repUng  the  rosary  consumed  the  whole  day^ 

These  converts  rarely  took  part  m  the  burmug 
ol  prisoners.     On  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  set 
the  r  faces  against  the  practice ;  and  on  one  oc  ca. 
Zl  a  certL  fcenne  Totiri,  whUe  h.s  heathen 
countrymen  were  tormenring  a  captive  Iroquois  ,. 
St.  Ignace,  boldly  denomiced  them,  and  pronu  c 
them  an  eternity  of  flames  and  demons,  unless  he 
d  sisted.     Not  Content  with  this,  he  addressed  a 
exhortation  to  the  sufferer  in  one  of  the    nto,    h 
of  his  torture.     The  dying  wretch  'ie""'"'^^  '-.  f 
tism    which  feienne  took  it  upon  hmiself  to  ad 
^«er,  amid  the  hootmgs  of  the  crowd  who, . 
he  ran  with  a  cup  of  ^vater  from  a  neiglih..nn 
liouse,  pushed  him  to  and  fro  to  make  h™.  1"    " 
crymg  out,  "  Let  him  alone !     Let  the  devils  bar 
liim  after  we  have  done ! " ' 

i.  r^y.a  in  the  museum  ot  U«ro»  '•''»"*%,^„,e  .„,«,.. 

,hip.    Before  1644  Uie  JeeuiM  li«J  u«Ki  old  uipper  keiiie 
^LirttretU  Lalemanl,  81  J/'irrA,  1644. 

I  IIM.,  6».    Tlie  Harem  ollen  re.i.led  the  ""f"  •*  ™"  Lj  ft 
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In  regard  to  these  atrocious  scenes,  whicli  formed 
the  favorite  Huron  recreation  of  a  summer  night, 
the  Jesuits,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  requirements  of  modern  sensibiHty. 
They  were  offended  at  them,  it  is  true,  and  pie- 
\euted  them  when  they  could;  but  they  were 
wholly  given  to  the  saving  of  souls,  and  held  the 
body  in  scorn,  as  the  vile  source  of  mcalculable 
mischief,  worthy  the  worst  inflictions  that  could  be 
put  upon  it.  What  were  a  few  hours  of  suft"ering 
to  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  woe  ?  If  the  victim  were 
heathen,  these  brief  pangs  were  but  the  faint  pre- 
hide  of  an  undying  flame;  and  if  a  Cluistian, 
they  were  the  fiery  portal  of  Heaven.  They 
might,  indeed,  be  a  blessing;  since,  accepted  in 
atonement  fcr  sin,  they  would  shorten  the  torments 
of  Purgatory.  Yet,  while  schooling  themselves  to 
despise  the  body,  and  all  the  pam  or  pleasure  that 
pertained  to  it,  the  Fathers  were  emphatic  on  one 
point.  It  must  not  be  eaten.  In  the  matter  of 
cannibalism,  they  were  loud  and  vehement  in  in- 
vective.' 


would  have  them  go.  —  See  Lalemant,  Relation  des  flurons,  1642,  60,  Ra- 
gueneaiu  Ibid.,  1648,  63,  and  several  otlier  passages. 

'  The  following  curious  case  of  conversion  at  the  stake,  gravely  rt> 
lattMl  i,y  Lalemant,  is  worth  preserving. 

"  An  Iroquois  was  to  be  burned  at  a  town  some  way  off.  What  con- 
solation to  set  forth,  in  the  hottest  summer  weather,  to  deliver  thii  pour 
yittitn  from  the  hell  prepared  for  him !  The  Father  approaches  him,  and 
instructs  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  torments.  Forthwith  the  Faith 
flnds  a  place  in  his  heart.  He  recognizes  and  a<iores,  as  tiie  .autlinr  of  his 
life,  Him  whose  name  he  had  never  heard  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  He 
receives  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  breathes  nothing  but  heaven.  .  .  . 
rhis  newly  made,  but  generous  Cliristian,  mounted  on  the  scaffold  whicfa 
1  tlio  place  of  Ilia  torture,  in  the  sight  of  a  thousand  spectators,  who  arfl 
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Undeniably,  the  Faith  was  making  progress ;  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  path  was  a  smooth 
one.  The  old  opposition  and  the  old  calumnies 
were  still  alive  and  active.  "  It  is  la  priere  that 
kills  us.  Your  books  and  your  strings  of  beads 
have  bemtched  the  country.  Before  you  came,  wp 
were  happy  and  prosperous.  You  are  magicians. 
Your  charms  kill  our  com,  and  bring  sickness  and 
the  Iroquois.  Echon  (Brebeuf )  is  a  traitor  among 
us,  in  league  with  our  enemies."  Such  discourse 
was  still  rife,  openly  and  secretly. 

The  Huron  who  embraced  the  Faith  renounced 
thenceforth,  as  we  have  seen,  the  feasts,  dances, 
and  games  in  which  was  his  delight,  since  all 
these  savored  of  diabolism.  And  if,  being  in 
health,  he  could  not  enjoy  himself,  so  also,  being 
sick,  he  could  not  be  cured ;  fo-  his  physician  was 
a  sorcerer,  whose  medicines  were  charms  and  in- 
cantations. If  the  convert  was  a  chief,  his  case 
was  far  worse  ;  since,  writes  Father  Lalemant,  -  to 
be  a  chief  and  a  Christian  is  to  combine  water  and 
fire ;  for  the  business  of  the  chiefs  is  mainly  to  do 
the  Devil's  bidding,  preside  over  ceremonies  of  hell. 
and  excite  the  young  Indians  to  dances,  feasts,  and 
shameless  indecencies." ' 

at  once  his  enemies,  his  judges,  and  his  executioners,  raises  his  eye.  m\ 
his  voice  heavenward,  f>nd  cries  aloud,  '  Sun,  who  art  witness  of  my  .0 
ments,  hear  my  words :    I  am  about  to  die  ;  but,  after  my  deatli,  I  ohni, 
HO  to  dwell  in  heaven.'  "  —  Relation  dct  Uurons,  1641,  67.  ,         • 

The  Sun.  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  god  of  the  heathen  Iroquois 
The  convert  appealed  to  his  old  deity  to  rejoice  with  him  m  hib  um) 

^I'^Mation  des  Hurons,  1642,  89.  The  indecencies  alluded  to  were 
chiefly  naked  dances,  of  a  superstitious  character,  and  the  mystical  curt 
called  Andacwandet,  before  mentioned. 
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It  18  not  surpnsing,  then,  that  proselytes  were 
difficnlt  to  make,  or  that,  being  made,  they  often 
relapsed.  Ihe  Jesuits  complain  that  they  had  no 
means  of  controlling  their  converts,  and  coercin- 
backsliders  to  stand  fast ;  and  they  add,  that  the 
Lroquois,  by  destroying  the  fur-trade,  had  broken 
the  prmcipal  bond  between  the  Hurons  and  the 
French,  and  greatly  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  mission.' 

Among  the  slanders  devised  by  the  heathen  party 
against  the  teachers  of  the  obnoxious  doctrine  was 
one  which  found  wide  credence,  even  among  the 
converts,  and  produced  a  great  effect.     They  gave 
out  that  a  baptized  Huron  girl,  who  had  lately  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Sainte  Marie,  had 
returned  to  life,  and  given  a  deplorable  account  of 
the  heaven   of  the  French.     No  sooner  had  she 
entered,  — such  was  the  story,  — than  they  seized 
her,  chained  her  to  a  stake,  and  tormented  her  all 
day  with    inconceivable    cruelty.      They   did   the 
same  to  all  the  other  converted  Hurons ;  for  this 
was  the  recreation  of  the  French,  and  especially  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  their  celestial  abode.     They  baptized 
Indians  with  no  other  object  than  that  they  might 
have   them  to  t.)rment  in  heaven;  to  which  end 
they  were  wiUing  to  meet  hardships  and  dangers  in 
tnis  life,  just  as  a  war-party  invades  tiie  enemy's 
couutiy  at  great  risk  that  it  may  bring  home  pris- 
oners  to  bum.     After  her  painful  experience,  an 
unknown  friend  secretiy  showed  the  girl  a  path 
uown  to  the  earth;   and  she  hastened  thither  to 

J'tltre  du  P.  Hierosme  Lalemant,  appended  to  the  Rdation  of  1646. 
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warn  her  countrj-mcn  against  the  wiles  of  the  mi, 

"Tn''''he  spring  of  164H  the  excitement  of  the 
heathen  ,n.r'v  veached  a  orinis.     A  joung  >ren,h. 
ml,  named -Jaeques  Dounvt,  in  the  semee  o    ,ho 
rrs  on    going   out  at  evening   a   short  d.slanc. 
from  the  Jesuft  house  of  Sainte  Marie,  was  torn., 
Lwked  bv  unknown  Indians,"  who  proved  to  h, 
wo  brothers,  instigated  by  tl,e  lieathen  ch.eTs 
great  eommotion  followed,  and  for  a  few  da>. 
feemed  that  the  adverse  parties  would  fall  to  bl,,« 
TtTtime  when  the  eommon  enemy  threateue. 
destroy  them  both.     But  sager  counsels  prevml,.] 
iTZy  of  the  manifest  strength  of  the  Chns..,. 
the  pa.'ans  lowered  their  tone ;   and  it  soon  1. 
!le'am>arent  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  Jesu,,. 
nl  bo  dly  on  satUfaetion  for  the  outrage.       1. 
mide   no  demand  that  the  murderers  shou.l  I 
Tn'^hed  or  surrendered,  but,  with  their  usual  .o< 
Lnse  in  such  matters,  conformed  to  Indian  u-,g 
■    eld  required  that  the  nation  at  large  should  ™ 
atonement  for  the  crime  by  presents.'    Ihe  ." 
Tr  of  these,  their  value,  and  the  mode  of  dehv.n 
th  m  were  all  fixed  by  ancient  custom;  and  s<. 
the  converts,  acting  as  counsel,  advised  the  K  1 . 
of  every  step  it  behooved  them  to  take  ma  ca.c 
irimport'ance.     As  this  is  the  best  Ul,..- 
of  Huron  ju  tice  on  record,  it  may  be  weU  to 

:  Ibid..  1648, ".    Compare  f,*"  <'■'  'V''!Z.  s«M  Urn.  2  • 

lftl8,  in  Carayon. 
3  Bee  Introdoctloo. 
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serve  the  method  of  procedure,  —  recolkrtino  that 
the  public,  and  not  the  criminal,  was  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  the  crime. 

First  of  all,  the  Huron  chiefs  suminomd  the 
Jesuits  to  meet  them  at  a  grand  council  of  the  na- 
tion, when  an  old  orator,  chosen  l)y  the  rest,  rose 
and  addressed  Kagueneau,  Jis  chief'  of  the  Kivnch, 
in  the  following  harangue.  Uagucueau,  who  le- 
ports  it,  declares  that  he  has  added  nothing  to 
it,  and  the  translation  is  as  literal  as  possible. 

"  My  Brother,"  began  the  speaker,  '^  behold  all  the 
tribes  of  our  league  assembled !"  — and  he  named 
them  one  by  one.     «  We  are  but  a  handful ;  y„u  are 
the  prop  and  stay  of  this  nation,     a  thunderbolt 
has  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  rent  a  chasm  in  the 
earth.     We  shall  fall  into  it,  if  you  do  not  support 
us.     Take  pity  on  us.     We  are  here,  not  so  much 
to  speak  as  to  weep  over  our  loss  and  yours.     ( )ui 
country   is   but   a   skeleton,  without   tiesh,   veins, 
smews,  or  arteries;  and  its  bones  hang  together 
by  a  thread.     This  thread  is  broken  by  the  blow 
that  has   fallen   on   the   head   of  your    nephew,' 
for  whom  we  weep.     It  was  a  demon  of  Hell  who 
placed  the  hatchet  in  the  murderer's  hand.     Was 
it  you.   Sun,  whose  beams  shine  on  us,  who  led 
him  to  do  this  deed?     Why  did  you  not  darken 
your  light,  that  he  might  be  stricken  with  horror 
at  his  crime?     Were  you   his  accomplice?     No; 
for  he  walked  in  darkness,  and  did  not  see  where 

•  1  lie  usual  Indian  figure  in  such  cases,  and  not  meant  to  express  an 
achial  relationship ;  —  "  Uncle  "  for  a  superior,  "  Brother  "  for  an  equal 
•  aepliew  "  for  an  inferior. 
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he  struck.  He  thought,  this  wretched  murdere, 
that  he  aimed  at  the  head  of  a  young  irenchmai. 
but  the  blow  fell  upon  his  country,  and  gave  it 
death-wound.  The  earth  opens  to  receive  tli 
blood  of  the  innocent  victim,  and  we  shall  be  swa 
lowed  up  in  the  chasm;  for  we  are  all  guilt; 
The  Iroquois  rejoice  at  his  death,  and  celebr.i 
it  as  a  triumph ;  for  they  see  that  our  weapoi 
arc  turned  against  each  other,  and  know  well  th 
our  nation  is  near  its  end. 

«  Brother,  take  pity  on  this  nation.     You  aloi 

can  restore  it  to  life.     It  is  for  you  to  gather  up  ^ 

these  scattered  bones,  and  close  this  chasm  th 

opens  to  ingulf  us.     Take  pity  on  your  couiitr 

I  call  it  yours,  for  you  are  the  master  of  it;  and  ^ 

came  here  like  criminals  to  receive  your  senteiu 

if  you  will  not  show  us  mercy.     Pity  those  wl 

condemn  themselves  and  come  to  ask  forgivciiei 

It  is  you  who  have  given  strength  to  the  nation 

dwelling  with  it ;  and  if  you  leave  us,  we  shall 

like  a  wisp  of  straw  torn  from  the  ground  to  be  t 

sport  of  the  wind.     This  country  is  an  island  dri 

ing  on  the  waves,  for  the  tirst  stonn  to  overwho 

aS  sink.     Make   it  fast  agam  to  its  foundati. 

and    posterity   will    never   forget   to    praise   y. 

When  we   first   heard   of  this  mui-der,  we  cm 

do   nothing  but  weep ;  and  we  are  ready  to 

ceive  your  orders  and  comply  with  your  demau 

Speak,  then,  and  ask  what  satisfaction  you  will, 

our  lives  and  our  possessions  are  yours ;  and  e>ei 

we  rob  our  children  to  satisfy  you,  we  will  tell  th 

that  it  is  not  of  you  that  they  have  to  compl* 
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but  of  him  whose  criiuo  has  miule  us  al!  guilty. 
Our  anger  is  against  him ;  but  for  you  wc  feel 
nothing  but  love.  lie  destroyed  our  lives ;  and  you 
will  restore  them,  if  jou  will'but  speak  and  tell  ui 
what  you  will  have  us  do." 

Ragueneau,  who  remarks  that  this  h;i   ingue  is 
a  proof  that  eloquence  is  the  gift  of  Xatuic  rather 
than  of  Art,  made  a  reply,  which  he  has  not  re- 
corded, and  then  gave  the  speaker  a  hiaidk-  of  small 
sticks,  indicatmg  the  number  of  jjicsmts  which 
he  requu-ed  in  satisfaction  for  the  imndti.     These 
sticks  were  distributed  among  the  vuriou .  tribes  m 
the  council,  in  order  that  each  might  contiihute 
its  share  towards  the  indemnity.     The  couiu  il  (lis- 
solved,  and  the  chiefs  went  home,  each  witli  his 
allotment  of  sticks,  to  collect  in  his  village  a  cor- 
responding number   of  presents.     There  was    no 
constramt ;   those  gave  who  chose  to  do  so ;    but, 
as  all  were  ambitious  to  show  their  public  spirit, 
the  contributions  were  ample.     No  one  thought  of 
molesting  the  murderers.     Their  punishment  was 
their  shame  at  the  sacrifices  which  the  public  were 
makmg  in  theur  behalf. 

The  presents  being  ready,  a  day  was  set  for  the 
ceremony  of  their  delivery ;  and  crowds  gathered 
from  all  parts  to  witness  it.  The  assembly  was 
convened  in  the  open  air,  m  a  field  beside  the  mis- 
sion-house of  Samte  Marie ;  and,  in  the  midst,  the 
chiefs  held  solemn  council.  Towards  evening,  they 
deputed  four  of  theii-  number,  two  Christians  and 
two  heathen,  to  carry  their  address  to  the  Father 
Superior.     They  came,  loaded  with  presents ;  but 
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these  were  merely  preliminary.     One  was  to  open 
the    door,    another   for    leave    to    enter;    and    as 
SaiDte  ^larie  was  a  large  house,  with  seve^ral  m- 
terior  doors,  at   each  one  of  which  it   behoovc.l 
them  to  repeat  this  formality,  their  stock  of  gi  is 
became  seriously  reduced  before  they  reached  Hu' 
room  where  1  ather  Kagueneau  awaited  them.     ( hy 
arriving,  they  made  him  a  speech,  every  cUiuse  ot 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  present.     The  first  ^va8 
to  wipe  away  his  tears ;  the  second,  to  restore  In. 
voice,  which  his  grief  was  supposed  to  have  un- 
paired;    the   third,   to   calm  the   agitation  of  Ins 
mind ;    and  the  fourth,  to  allay  the  just  ange.  ot 
his  heart.'     These  gifts  consisted  of  wampum  ;  lui 
the  large  shells  of  which  it  was  made,  tog(  tl,(-r 
with  other  articles,  worthless  in  any  eyes  but  those 
of  an  Indian.     Nine  additional  presents  folloNv.d; 
four  for  the  four-  posts  of  the  sepcre  or  scultold 
of  the   murdered  man ;   four  for  the  cross-pu're^ 
which  connected  the  posts;  and  one  for  a  pillou 
to  support  his  head.     Then  came  eight  more,  cor 
responding  to  the  eight  largest  bones  of  the  vuf  .a. 
body,  and  also  to  the  eight  clans  of  the  Unvon^r 
Raguencau,  as  required  by  established  custom,  no. 
made  them  a  present  in  his  turn.     It  consisted  ot 
three  thousand  beads   of  wampum,  and   was  do. 
Signed  to  soften  the  earth,  in  order  tiiat  tlu->  nn^h, 
not  be  hurt,  when  falling  upon  it,  overpower.  .1  h} 

.  Ragxxeneau  himn-lf  describe,  the  .ceno.      Motion  </..   //--' 

'''''  Cueneau  says,     les  huit  nation,  "  ;  bu,  a.  t*^"  "-^  ^^^t 
of  only  tbur,  or  at  most  five,  nations,  he  probably  means  the  clan. 
the  natiiro  of  these  divisions,  gee  IntroducUon. 
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his  reproaches  for  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 
This  closed  the  interview,  and  tli'e  deputation  with- 
drew. 

The  grand  ceremony  took  phicc  on  the  next  day. 
A  kind  of  arena  had  been  prepared,  and  here  were 
hung   the  fifty  presents   in  which   tiio  atonement 
essentially  consisted,  — the   rest,  amounting  to  as 
many  more,   beuig   only  accessory.'     Tho  .Jesuits 
had  the  right  of  examining  them  all,  rejcctinj,'  any 
that  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  deinunding  others  in 
place  of  them.     The  naked  crowd  sat  silent   and 
attentive,  while  the  orator  in  the  midst  (U'liveied 
the  fifty  presents  in  a  series  of  harangues,  which 
the  tired  listener  has  not  thought  it  lU'ccssary  to 
preserve.     Then  came  the  minor  gifts,  each  with 
its  signification  explained  in  turn  by  the  speaker. 
Jlrst,  as  a  sepulchre  had   been   provicU'tl  the  dav 
before  for  the  dead  man,  it  was  now  necessary  to 
flothe  and  equip  him  for  his  journey  to  the  next 
"orld;  and  to  this  end  three  presents  wei-e  made. 
They  represented  a  hat,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  hr-eches, 
silocldngs,  shoes,  a  gim.  powder,  and  buHets ;    but 
they  were    in   fact   something   quite   different,   as 
wampum,  beaver-skins,  and  the  like.     Next  came 
■several  gifts  to  close  up  the  wounds  of  the  slam, 
fiien  followed  three   more.     'I'he   first  dosed  the 
ihasni  in  the  earth,  which  had  Imrst  through  horroi- 
of  the  crime.     The  next  trod  the  ground  firm,  that 
It  might  not  open  again ;  and  here  the  >vhole  assem- 

'  Tlie  number  was  wnuBiinlly  large,  —  psirtly  bceatige  the  affair  was 
•'hiHi^hi  very  important,  and  partly  Ijecause  the  miirileied  man  Ijelongwl 
;■!  ^i.otlier  nation.     See  Introduction. 
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bly  rose  and  danced,  as  custom  required.  The  last 
placed  a  large  stone  over  the  closed  gulf,  to  make 
it  doubly  secure. 

Now  came  another  series  of  presents,  seven  in 
number,  —  to  restore  the  voices  of  all  the  mission- 
aries,—to  invite  the  men  in  their  service  to  foiji;et 
the  murder,  — to  appease  the  Governor  when  ho 
should  hear   of  it,  — to   light   the   iire   at   Sainte 
Marie,  — to  open  the  gate,  — to  launch  the  feiiy- 
boat  in  which  the  Huron  visitors  crossed  the  ri\cr, 
—  and  to  give  back  the  paddle  to  the  boy  who  hud 
charge  of  the  boat.     The  Fathers,  it  seems,  had  the 
right  of   exacting  two  more  presents,  to   rebuild 
their  house  and  church,  —  supposed  to  have  been 
shaken  to  the  earth  by  the  late  calamity  ;  but  they 
forbore  to  ui-ge  the  claim.     Last  of  all  were  three 
gifts  to  confirm  all  the  rest,  and  to  entreat  the  Jesu- 
its to  cherish  an  undying  love  for  the  Hurons. 

The  priests  on  their  part  gave  presents,  as  tokens 
of  good-will;  and  with  that  the  assembly  dispersed. 
The  mission  had  gamed  a  triumph,  and  its  intiuoiicc 
was  greatly  strengthened.  The  future  would  have 
been  full  of  hope,  but  for  the  portentous  cloud  ol 
war  that  rose,  black  and  wrathful,  from  whi^re  lay 
the  dens  of  the  Iroquois. 
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SAINTE    MARIE. 

luE  Cbnthe  of  the  Missions—Fort.- Convent. -H„9HirA I  - 
Caravansary. -Chdhch.- The  Inmates  op  Saintz  Marie.- 
Domestic  EcoxoMr.- Missions. -A  Meeting  of  Jkslits.- 
The  Dead  Missionary. 

The  River  Wye  enters  the  Bav  of  Glocestcr, 
an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Matchedash,  itself  an  inlet 
of  the  vast  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.    Retrace 
thr  track  of  two  centui'ies  and  more,  and  ascend 
this  little  stream  m  the  summer  of  the  year  1 648. 
Your  vessel  is  a  birch  canoe,  and  your  conductor  a 
Huron  Indian.     On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
gloomy  and  silent,  rise  the  primeval  woods;    but 
you  have  advanced  scarcely  half  a  league  when  the 
scone   is   changed,   and    cultivated   fields,    planted 
chiefly  with  mnize,  extend  far  along  the  bank,  and 
back  to  the  distant  verge  of  the  forest.     Before 
you  opens  the  small  lake  from  which  the  stream 
issues ;  and  on  your  left,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
shore,  rises   a   range   of  palisades   and   bastioned 
walls,   inclosing    a    number   of   buildings.      Your 
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eanoo  enter,  a  canal  or  ditch  -™«f  ^^.j"^;; 
them,  and  you  land  at  the  Mission,  or  Residence, 
or  Fort  of  Sainte  Mane. 

Here  was  the   centre  and  base  of  the  Hu  o 
missions,  and  now,  for  once,  one  r^^^J^ 
Jesuit  pens  had  been  more  fluent.     They  have  tou. 
ibl  little  of  Sainte  Marie,  and  even  this  «  to  b 
Ithered  chiefly  from  mcidental  allusions.     In  the 
fotst  wh  rig  since  has  resumed  its  reign  ov.r 
ths  memorable  spot,  the  walls  and  ditches  o     h. 
"ations  may'stiU  be  plainly  f-ed;  -d      o 
rt^ductions  from  these  remains  are  m  perfect  accoK 
^A  wha   we  can  gather  from  the  SelaUo,^  .n. 
Te^r    of  the  priests.'    The  fortified  work  wb„!, 
^closed  the  buildingB  was  in  the  form  of  a  ,„ 
.Hologram,  about  a  hundred  and  seventy^fiv      < 
long,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  wide.     It  1m, 
allel  with  the  river,  and  somewhat  more  th.u    ' 
hundred  feet  distant  from  it.     On  two  side.  >t  «a, 
Snuoas  wall  of  masonry,'  flanked  wnth  .,,..■ 
bastions,  adapted  to  musketry    and  probab 
as  magazines,  storehouses,  or  lodguigs.     Ihe  .     - 
towards    the    river    and  the   lake    had   no    ok 
defences  than  a  ditch  and  I'^-^e,  flanW      » 
the  othei-s,  by  bastions,  over  each  of  whitli  '  .i- 
t^:^.  \  large   cross."     The  buUdings  wulun 

■  Before  me  »  »  .l»bor.»  pta  of  U.e  -".""••  '^^Z'^^  ^ 
^J%.      £.....  .nppon..  a  ^^^^  £,. 

I  "Quatre  grande.  Croix  qui  «.mt  ^ux  quatre  «««. 
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were,  no   doubt,  of  wood;    and  they  included   a 
church,  a  kitchen,  a  refectory,  places  of  retreat  for 
religious  instruction  and  meditation,'  and  lodj^nngs 
far  at  lea.>t  sixty  persons.     Near  the  church?  Imt 
outssde  the  lortification,  was  a  cemetery.     Beyond 
the  ditch  or  canal  which  opened  on  the  river  was 
a  large  areti.  still  traceable,  in  tlie  form  of  an  ir- 
regular triangle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  appar- 
ently by  palisades.     It  seems  to  have  been  meant 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  visitors  who  came 
in  throngs  to  Sainte  :Marie,  and  who  were  lodged  in 
a  large  house  of  bark,  after  the  JIurou  manner.' 
Here,  perhaps,  was  also  the  hospital,  wliicli  was 
placed    without   the    walls,    in   order   that   Indian 
women,  as  well  as  men,  might  be  admitted  into  it.'' 
No  doubt  the  buildings  of  Sainte  ^Marie  wen;  of 
the   roughest,  —  rude    walls    of   boards,    windows 
without    glass,    vast   chimneys   of  unliewn   stone. 
All  its  riches  were  centred  in  the  church,  which, 
as  Lalemant  tells  us,  was  regarded  by  the  Indians 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but  which,  he 
adds,  would    have  made  but  a  beggarly  show  in 
I  ranee.     Yet  one  wonders,  at  first  thought,  how 
so  much  labor  could  have  been  accomphslied  here. 

'  It  seems  that  these  places,  besides  those  for  the  priests,  were  of  two 
kiiKis,— "  vne  retraite  pour  les  pelerins  (/w/k/hs),  enfiii  vn  lieu  pliiB  sepa- 
>*,  ou  les  infideles,  qui  n'y  sont  adiiiis  que  .(e  iour  au  p>l»sil^'^■,  >•  jiuissent 
tousioursi  receuoir  quelque  Ixni  mot  pour  leur  sJihit."  — Lalenmtit,  lldor 
t>on  'l,s  Hurom,  1644,  74. 

-  At  least  it  was  so  in  IWi.  "  Nous  leur  auons  .Iresso  vn  Ilospit-e  ou 
iHluined'dcorce."  — /W.,  1042,  57. 

"Get  hospital  est  tellement  separe  de  nostre  demeure,  que  noii 
i^eulPraent  les  horames  et  enfans,  mais  leu  femines  y  peuuent  estre  a/1 
'm5e«."_/wrf.,  1644.  74  "^ 


■.m  '^^^!ass«saeaB>eKBF^«SESKi8ieisr;as«p;a^KPV^^  . 
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Of  late  years,  however,  the  number  of  men  at  the 
!mmand  of  the  mission  had  "een  oonstderable^ 
Soldiers  had  been  sent  up  from  time  to  time,  to 
es  ot"he  Fathers  on  their  way,  and  defend  them 
Tn  t  leir  arrival.    Thus,  in  1644,  Montmaguy  or_ 
dered  twenty  men  of  a  reinforcement  just  arrived 
tomVrance  to  escort  Brebeuf,  Garreau  and  Cia- 
brel  to  the  Iteons,  and  remedn  *!-«  dmyg  j^' 
winter '     These  soldiers  lodged  with  the  Jesuits, 
Z  lived  at  their  table."    It  was  not,  however,  on 
dlihment,  of  troops  that  they  ^<^fy^^fX 
labor  or  defence.     Any  inhabitant  of  Canada  «ho 
chose  to  undertake  so  hard  and  dangerous  a  service 
was  allowed  to  do  so,  receiving  only  "-'',^ 
•nice  from  the  mission,  without  pay.     In  return,  he 
rlwed  to  trade  with  the  In-^^-.?".   '; 
furs  thus  obtained  at  the  magazine  of  the  Comp,  n  , 
at  a  fixed  price."    Many  avaUed  themselves  of  thi 
permS  and  all  whose  services  were  acce,  ed 
ly  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  been  men  to  ^^  h™ 
thov  h  «'  c-ramunicated  no  smaU  portion  ot  tl  lU 
Iwii  zea.    and  who  were  enthusiasticaUy  attucbe 
r   ler^ider  and  their  cause.     There  is  abundun. 
evidence  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  acted  iron, 
„Mh-es  w-holly  disinterested.     They  wei.,m   act 
domm  of  the  mission,' -  given,  heart  and  hand, 

IhoufU  Ihey  Uri  oace  ton  ■■».«  m.av...  nmm    l« 

„.,1  and  devotion  in  ijehall  of  "'^  °""'°"-  .     ,     j^g   ,  „„11  canno. 

itiux  de  copur  —  ^'re*.  MSS. 
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its  service.  There  is  probability  in  the  coi,i..ct)ire 
that  the  profits  of  their  trade  with  the  Indians  were 
reaped,  not  for  their  own  behoof,  but  for  that  of 
the  mission.'  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain 
the  confidence  with  which  the  Father  Supeiior  in 
a  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  at  Home 
speaks  of  its  resources,  lie  says,  '•  Tl.ou^Mi  oui- 
number  is  greatly  increased,  and  though  we  still 
hope  for  more  men,  and  especially  for  more  priests 
of  our  Society,  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
pecumary  aid  given  us."  ^ 

with  Tw  """-"'r'".  "'  '^''  ""^y  P""°^'' ''"«  "««"  «"J  '""-'ly  charged 
«ith  Bhanng  ,n  the  fur-trade.  It  i,  certain  that  this  ch,.ri:e  wasnot 
My  without  foundation.    Le  Jeune,  in  the  He/uUon  of  ^^  sZk,n« 

nd  P>  l''\'°'«^'""''"^f  --^«  ob'ipeJ  to  give  to  the  India„.s.  ut  cou  dl 
and  elsewhere    Bays  that  these  must  be  bought  from  the    ra.ler.  wi 

..  vn  lesuite  en  re^oit  ou  en  recueille  quelques-vns  pour  ayder  aux  frail 
"t-menses  qu'il  faut  faire  dans  ces  Alis^ons  ni  eioigL/et  .  ur  ~ 
^s  peuples  a  lesus-Chri.t  et  les  porter  k  la  paix,  il  teroit  i.  .!ui  liter'  .e 

Z  nerZ^'"'  'r"'"'  '""'  '''  "*'^I""^^«  f"-  '*  con^eruation  u 
pays,  ne  fu  sent  pas  du  n.o.ns  les  pren.iers  a  condaniner  le  zele  de  ces 

S;:;i657:  i^  '"  '^""  ''^^""^  ^'"^  --'"  ^^^ '--  -^-  " 

durinV^  '""."f  ^r'  ^''*"""'"^^'  aJJressing  a  council  of  the  Ir,„,uo.s 
fcMhe  DuIT  V  ''""•  r"  •  "  ^^^P  ^""'  '-aver  skin.,  if  you  chlo" 
If  employed  for  your  service."  — /A/rf.,  17 

feni^St^,"^""?'  "'""*'"".  "  ""'""'^"^^  '°  ^"''«  *  '""K  '*'«er  of  do- 
foI;LnTth  ""■^'f '■  ""'•  '"   ^'•■'•^'  «  *J-'-l««iti"".  api-ended  to  the 

H^huon  of  that  year,  and  cortitying  that  the  .Jesuits  took  no  part  in  tho 

^'CX:iT  T '"'  ^'^'"•'^'  '-^  ^"-^'^^  "'^"''-^  "^ "-  ^^-p-v 

nor  rivals  of  ^1..?  "^  ^'  "''"'"^  '"'  "'*'  ""  '^"^""«  '^^^^  "«'"'«'  P^'^^'^ 
from  L  Company's  monopoly.     They  certainly  bought  supplies 

from  ts  magazines  wuh  furs  which  they  obtained  fron.  the  Indians. 

DortirT  ^^"^  ^"'^"'"^  ""^  '°  "'''^'  '^''  ""-'*'""  P""'«»y  -^Jf-'UP- 
oIlaSLr.  ""^"-^  mercenary  motives  to  Gamier,  Jogues.  and  thoir 
etti,!^Z'  "  "'r*^.''"y  ''l'^:  l^^t,  even  in  the  highest  flighu  of  hi. 
enuiusuum,  the  Jesuit  never  forgot  his  worldly  wisdom. 

i^tre  du  P.  Paul  Rigueneau  au  T.  B.  P.  Vincent  Carafa,  Gifn^ai 
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Muoh  of  this  prosperity  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 

eit  managUnt  ^^^%^rZ'^. 
^,   <=.w.r.pssful    aancultiire.     wuue    m*- 

:--^-;-.n:ie'?riur^ 

nLates  a  fixed  resolve  on  the  part  oft^i^^^'^ 

It  IS  D>  u"  q^hpir  ordinary  food  w.i; 

hold  fared  sumptuously,     ineir  oriuuox^ 
now  idrt.  1  seasoned,  m  the 

'^tM:::^:tl9t:ere.theHu.n  — 
and  its  neighborhood  eighteen  Jesuit  puest s,  >  ■ 
W  b  otherl  twenty-three  men  servmg  w.tho^.  .^ 
B^len  hired  men,  four  boys,  and  e.ght  Boia«  ^. 

Sf^is  number,  fifteen  V^^ZT^'    ^' 
various  missions,  wlnle  all  the  rest  were 
permanently  at  Sainte   Mane.     All  was  m. 

^  u,  c«,^.v  ,<.  y*".  ^  «-.  «■»■""  "■"••  -  ''"^' ' " ■ " 

canoes. 
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discipline,  and  subordination.  Some  of  thf  men 
were  assigned  to  household  work,  and  some  to  Oie 
ho8i)ital ;  Avhile  the  rest  hihored  at  the  fortificati(m8, 
tilled  the  fields,  and  stood  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to 
fight  the  Iroquois,  The  Father  Superior,  vith  i^wo 
other  priests  as  assistants,  controlled  and  guided 
all.  The  remainhig  Jesuits,  undisturbed  by  tem- 
poral cares,  were  devoted  exclu.si\ely  to  the  charge 
of  their  respective  missions.  Two  or  three  times  m 
the  year,  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  assembled  at  Suinte 
Marie,  to  take  counsel  together  and  determine  their 
future  action.  Hither,  also,  they  came  at  inter- 
vals for  a  period  of  meditation  and  prayer,  to  nerve 
themselves  and  gain  new  inspiration  for  their  stern 
task. 

Besides  being  the  citadel  and  the  magazine  of 
the  mission,  Sainte  Marie  was  the  scene  of  a  boun- 
tiful hospitality.  On  every  alternate  Saturday,  as 
well  as  on  feast-days,  the  converts  came  ui  crowds 
irom  the  farthest  villages.  They  were  entertained 
during  Satm-day,  Sunday,  and  a  part  of  Monday ; 
and  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  celebrated  before 
thom  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  pomp.  Tl  jey 
were  welcomed  also  at  other  times,  and  entertained, 
usually  >vith  three  meals  to  each.  In  those  latter 
years  the  prevailing  fiimine  drove  them  to  Sainte 
Marie  in  swarms.  In  the  course  of  1647  three 
thousand  were  lodged  and  fed  here ;  and  in  tht» 
following  year  the  number  was  doubled.'  Heathen 
Indians  were  also  received  and  supplied  with  food, 

»  Compare  Ragueneau  iu  Relation  dea  Hurtmt,  1648,  4«,  and  in  his 

^P'Hl  to  ihu  General  m  164». 
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but  were  not  permitted  to  remain  at  niglit.  Tlwie 
Z  provision  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  ;  ami 
Ctotian  or  heathen,  few  left  f-"'«.f "«;,;; 
out  a  word  of  instruction  or  exhortation,  thanl; 
was  an  instrument  of  conversion. 

Such,  so  far  as  we  can  reconstruct  it  from  tl  e 
scatu-red  hints  remaining,  was  tins  «';i5»l"  ^^  '  j- 
lishment,  at  once  military,  monastic,  and  patrur.  h„l. 
The  mis;ions  of  which  it  was  the  basis  were  now 
eleven  in  number.    To  those  among  the  Hm»u, 
already  mentioned  another  had  lately  been  ad.U.l 
-that  of  Sainte  Madeleine:  and  two  others.  cal.-.l 
St.  Jean  and  St.  Matthias,  had  been  estabhshe.l  ,n 
the  neighboring  Tobacco  Nation.'     The  three  „■■ 
mdning  missions  were  aU  among  tnbes  speak,,, 
le  Algonquin  languages.     Eve,?  winter,  band,  o 
these  lavages,  driven  by  famine  and  fear  of    ,e 
Iroquois,  sought  harborage  in  the  Huron  co,„,y 
and  the  mission  of  Samte  Hisabethwas  estabh.he,! 
for  their  benefit.    The  next  Algonquin  mission  «a, 
that  of  Saint  Esprit,  embracing  the  Nipissuis*  a.« 
other  tribes  east  and  north-east  of  Lake  Unm 
Z,  lastly,  the  mission  of  St.  Pierre  inclnd..!     - 
tribes  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  and  thr«„gl. 
out  a  vast  extent  of  surrounding  wddemess. 

I^e  Michigan  and  tiie  MissiMippi.  ^     ^^ 

The  Mission  of  Sault  Sainte  Mane,  at  the  ouUet  of  i^aKc 
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Th(>se  missions  ucn'  more  laboiious,  thoui^U  not 
more  ])erilou.s,  tlmn  those  amon^'  the  iluronsr    'Iho 
Algouqiiin    hordes  were  never  lon«,'  at  rest;   and 
summer  and  winter,  the  priest  must  ioUosv  them' 
by  hike,  forest,  and  biream:   in  summer  plying  the 
paddle  all  day,  or  toiling  through  pathless  thiekets 
bonding  under  the  weight  of  a  birch  Ciuioe  or  a  load 
of  baggage,  — at  night,  his  bed  the  nigged  earth, 
or  some  bare  rock,  lashed  by  the  restless  waves  of 
Lake  Ilnron;  whUc  fumhie,  the  snow-storms,  the 
cold,  the  treacherous  ice  of  the  Great  Lakes,  stnoke, 
tilth,  and,  not  rarely,  threats  and  persecution,  were 
the  lot  of  his  winter  wanderings.     It  seemed  an 
earthly  paradise,  when,  at  long  intervals,  he  found 
a  respite  from  his  toils  among  his  brother  Jesuits 
under  the  roof  of  Sainte  Marie. 

ixither,  while  the  Fathers  are  gathered  frf»m 
their  scattered  stations  at  one  of  their  periodical 
meetings,  — a  little  before  the  season  of  Lent, 
1()4I),'  — let  us,  too,  repair,  and  joui  them.  We 
enter  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fortiHeati.)n,  mid- 
way in  the  wall  between  its  northern  and  soiitliern 
bastions,  and  pass  to  the  hall,  where,  at  a  rude 
tjd)le,  spread  with  ruder  fare,  all  the  household 
are  assembled,— laborers,  domestics,  soldiers,  and 
priests. 


uas  .-stablislied  at  a  later  period.  Mwlern  writers  have  confounded  it 
^iili  Sainte  Marie  of  tl<e  Hurons. 

».v  liie  lieltuion  of  164U  it  appears  that  another  mission  had  lately 
l^fo  1* s  n  at  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  whidi  the  Jesuits  a)»o  .•hriw- 
temM  lule  Sainte  Marie. 

'  Tho  date  of  this  meeting  is  a  supposition  merely.  It  ia  adopted 
*"th  rpferenee  to  OTonts  which  preceded  and  followed. 
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It  was  a  scene  that  might  recall  a  remote  ha 

feudal,   half   patriarchal    age,    ^vhen,    under    tl 

smoky  rafters  of  his  antique  hall,  some   warli] 

thane   sat,  with  kinsmen  and   dependants  rang 

down  the  long  board,  each  in  his  degree.     Hei 

doubtless,  Ragueneau,  the  Father  Superior,  he 

the  place  of  honor ;  and,  for  chieftains  scarred  wi 

Danish  battle-axes,  was  seen  a  band  of  thought 

men,  clad  in  a  threadbare  garb  of  black,  theii-  bro 

swarthy  from  exposure,  yet  marked  with  the  lir 

of  intellect   and  a  fixed   enthusiasm  of  purpoi 

Here   was    Bressani,   scarred   with   firebrand   a 

knife;    Chabanel,  once  a  professor  of  rhetoric 

France,  now  a  missionai7,  bound  by  a  self-impos 

vow  to  a  life  from  which  his  nature  recoiled ;  t 

fanatical  Chaumonot,  whose  character  savored 

his  peasant  bu-th,  — for  the  grossest  fungus  of  i 

perstition   that  ever   grew  under   the  shadow 

Rome  was  not  too  much  for  his  omnivorous  cre( 

lity,  and   miracles   and   mysteries  were   his   da 

food ;  yet,  such  as  his  faith  was,  he  was  ready 

die  for  it.     Gamier,  beardless  like  a  woman,  v 

of  a  far  finer  nature.      His  religion  was  of  l 

affections  and  the  sentiments ;  and  his  imaginatii 

warmed  with  the  ardor  of  his  faith,  shaped  i 

ideal  forms  of  his  worship   into  visible   realiti 

Brebeuf  sat  conspicuous  among  his  brethren,  poi 

and  tall,  his  short  moustache   and  beard  grizz 

with  time,  — for  he  was  fifty-six  years  old.     If 

seemed  impassive,  it  was  because  one  overmasi 

ing  principle   had   merged   and  absorbed   all 

impulses  of  his  nature  and  all  the  faculties  of 
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3       ^'•^^.^''*'"™''™  '"hieh  ,rith  many  is  fitful 
and  spasmodic  was  with  him  the  current  of  his  iS 
-solemn  and  deep  as  the  tide  of  destiny.     The 
D   me  Truuty.  the  Vu-gin.  tlie  Saints,  Heaven  and 
Hell,  Angels  and  Fiends, -to  him,  these  alone 
vere  real,  and  all  things  else  were  nought.    GaS 
Uemant,  nephew  of  Jerome  I.alemfnt,  SupeZ 
Quebec,  was  Brebeufs  colleague  at  the  riZ 
of  St.   Ignace.      H,s  slender  frame   and  delicate 
features  gave  him  an  appearance  of  youth,  tho  1 
he  h«d  reacla-d  middle  life;  and,  as  in    he  cat 
of  Garnter,  the  fervor  of  his  mind  sustamed  him 
through    exertions   of  which   he    seemed    phys" 
cally   mcapable.      Of  the  rp«t   nf  »>.„*  ^ 

Uitil  1...  ,  '  °*   'hat  company 

Me  has  come  down  to  us  but  the  bare  record 
of  their  missionai-y  toUs ;  and  we  may  ask  m  vam 
vhat  youthful  enthusiasm,  what  broken  hope  o^ 
faded  dream,  turned  the  cuirent  of  their  lives 
and  sent  them  from  the  heart  of  civilization  to 
ihis  savage  outpost  of  the  world 

No  element  was  wantmg  m  them  for  the  achieve- 
nitnt  of  such   a   success   as  that  to  which  th»v 

U-!^'  I"''"'"'  "  ''""''^<'»'i«'°'  ^eal,  nor  a  match- 
less discipline,  nor  a  practical  sagacity  very  seldom 

wealth  and  place;   and  if  they  were  destined  to 

f^2?"^?''  "  ™'  *"  "•"'""  "^  ^^'o^^'  -causes, 
against  which  no  power  of  theirs  could  have  in- 
sured  them. 

ITiere  was  a  gap  in  their  number.     The  place 
be  filled  by  him, -never  at  least  in  the  flesh- 
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for  Chaumonot  averred,  that  not  long  since,  whe 
the  Fathers  were  met  in  council,  he  had  seen  the 
dead  companion  sented  in  their  midst,  as  of  oli 
with  a  countenance  radiant  and  majestic'  Tht 
believed  his  story,  —  no  doubt  he  believed  it  hin 
self;  and  they  consoled  one  another  with  tl 
thought,  that,  in  losing  their  colleague  on  eart 
they  had  gained  him  as  a  powerful  intercessor  : 
heaven.  Daniel's  station  had  been  at  St.  Josepl 
but  the  mission  and  the  missionary  had  alii 
ceased  to  exist. 

1  "  Ce  bon  Pere  s'apparut  aprfes  sa  mort  &  vn  des  nostres  par  de 
diuerses  foia.  En  I'vne  U  se  fit  voir  en  estat  de  gloire,  portant  le  viss 
d'vn  liomme  d'enuiron  trente  ans,  quoy  qu'il  soit  mort  en  I'uge  de  q 
rante-huict.  .  .  .  Vne  autre  fois  il  I'ut  veu  assister  k  vne  assemble'e  c 
nous  tenions/'etc  — Ragueneau,  Relation  des  ilurons,  1649,  5. 

"Le  P.  Chaumonot  vit  au  milieu  de  I'asaemblee  le  P.  Daniel  > 
aidait  lea  P^res  de  ses  conseils,  et  les  remplissait  d'une  force  sumaturel 
son  Tisage  ^tait  plein  de  mi«e8te  et  d'e'clat."  —  Ibid.,  Lettre  au  G^m 
de  la  Compagnie  de  J€sus  (Carayon,  243). 

"Le  P.  Chaumonot  nous  a  quelque  fois  racont^,  i  !a  gloire  de 
illuBtre  confesseur  de  J.  C.  (Daniel)  qu'U  sVtoit  fait  voir  k  lui  dane 
gloire,  k  I'age  d'environ  80  ans,  quoiqu'il  en  eut  pr^s  de  60,  et  avec 
autt38  circonstances  qui  se  trouuent  li  (tn  the  Historia  Caiuidensis  of 
Creux).    II  ajoutait  seulement  qu'a  la  vue  de  ce  bien-heureux  tant 
Choses  lui  vinrent  li  I'esprit  pour  les  lui  demander,  qu'il  ne  savoit 
oh  commencer  son  entretien  avec  ce  cher  defunt.     Enfln,  lui  dii 
"  Appicnez  moi,  mon  Pere,  ce  que  ie  dois  faire  pour  6tre  bien  ag.H<d 
I,  Bicu." —  "  Jamais,"  r^pondit  le  martyr,  "ne  perdez  le  souvpiiir  de 
i)&*ds."'  — Suite  delaViede  Chaumamot,  11. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

1648. 
ANTOINE    DANIEL. 

UUHON  TBADKBa.- Battle  at  Thbbe  Rivkbb. -St.  Joseph.- On- 
7nZr  ^"'^'^°"-"--  -  Da.«..-Thk  Tow«  D. 

In  the  summer  of  1647  the  Hurons  dared  .ot 
go  down  to  the  French  settlements,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  year  they  took  heart,  and  resolved  at  all 
nsKs  to  make  the  attempt;  for  the  kettles,  hatchets, 
and  knives  of  the  traders  had  become  necessaries 
of  life      Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  best  war- 
riors therefore  embarked,  under  five  valiant  chiefs 
Ihey  made  the  voyage  in  safety,  approached  Three 
Kivers  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  and,  running 
their  canoes  ashore  among    '  ^  bulrushes,  began  to 
grease  their  hair,  paint  their  faces,  and  otherwise 
adorn  themselves,  that  they  might  appear  after  a 
befitting  fashion  at  the  fort.     WhUe  they  were  thus 
engaged,  the  alarm  was  sounded.     Some  of  their 
warriors  had  discovered  a  large  body  of  Iroquois, 
who  for  several   days   had    been   lurking   in   the 
forest,  unkno^.^l  to  the  French  garrison,  watching 
then-  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow.     The  Huroiw 
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snatched  their  arms,  and,  half-greased  and  ptiin 
ran  to  meet  them.  The  Iroquois  received  tl 
with  a  volley.  They  fell  fiat  to  avoid  the  s 
then  leaped  up  with  a  fuiious  yell,  and  sent  b 
a  shower  of  arrows  and  bullets.  The  Iroqu 
who  were  outnunibered,  gave  way  and  fled,  exc 
ing  a  few  who  for  a  time  made  fight  with  tl 
knives.  The  Hurons  pursued.  Many  prisoi 
were  taken,  and  many  dead  left  on  the  field.* 
rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete;  and  when  t 
trad'?  was  ended,  the  Hurons  returned  home 
triumph,  decorated  with  the  laurels  and  the  sci 
of  victory.  As  it  proved,  it  would  have  been  v 
had  they  remained  there  to  defend  their  fam 
and  firesides. 

The  oft-mentioned  town  of  Teanaustaye,  or 
Joseph,  lay  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
Huron  country,  near  the  foot  of  a  range  of  foi 
covered  hills,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  Si 
Marie.     It  had  been  the  chief  town  of  the  nut 
and  its  population,  by  the  Indian  standard,  was 
large ;  for  it  had  four  hundi-ed  families,  and  at  1 
two   thousand   inhabitants.     It  was  well  foti 
with  palisades,  after  the  Huron  manner,  and 
esteemed  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  country.     T 
countless  Iroquois  had  been  burned  and  devou 
Its  people  had  been  toiculent  a  d  intractable  1 
then,  but  many  of  them  had  surrendered  to 
Faith,  and  for  four  years  past  Father  Daniel 
preached  among  them  with  excellent  results. 

1  Lalemant,  Relation,  1648, 11.    The  Jesuit  Bressani  had  come 
wHh  th«  Hur-^ns,  and  was  with  them  in  the  tLght 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the 
feres    around  basked  lazily  in  the  earh-  .survou 
might  have  mounted  the  rising  ground'  on  wb  ch 
he  town  stood,  and  passed  unchallenged  throng 
he  opening  m  the  palisade.     Within,  vou  would 

likl'thT'  '^r '''''''''  '"^""^^'^  ^'  bak,  shaped 
like  the  arched  coverings  of  huge  baggage-wa^o  is 

^d   decorated    with    the    totems   or^trmoriaf  "el 

ZZ      H     ''  "''"''''  ^'^"^^^^  ""  '^'^  «»t«'de  with 
paint.     Here  some  squalid  wolfish  dog  lav  sleeping 
m  the  sun,  a  group  of  Huron  girls  chatted  together 
m  the  shade,  old  squaws  pounded  com  in  large 
wooden  mortars,  idle  youths  gambled  with  cheri  v- 
stones    on   a  wooden   platter,   and   naked   infan L 
crawled  m  the  dust.     Scarcely  a  warrior  was  to  be 
seen.     Some  were  absent  in  quest  of  game  or  of 
Iroquois  scalps,  and  some  had  gone  with  the  trad- 
mg-party  to  the  French  settlements.     You  followed 
he  foul  passage-ways  among  the  houses,  and  at 
^ngth  came  to  the  church.     It  was  fuU  to  the  door. 
fml    t     J"f  .fi-^^^-d  the  mass,  and  his  flock 
w       I    I  '^^"^  devotions.     It  was  but  the  day 
before  that  h.  tiad  retui-ned  to  them,  warmed  with 

MlJr%'ir\^''  meditations  in  retreat  at  Sainte 
Mane.     Suddenly  an  uproar  of  voices,  shrill  with 
terror,  burst  upon  the  languid  silence  of  the  town, 
^he    Iroquois!    the    Iroquois!"      A    crowd    of 
hostde  wamors   had  issued   from  the  forest,  and 
were  rushing  across  the  clearing,  towards  the  open- 
ing m  the  palisade.     Daniel  ran  out  of  the  church 
and  hurried  to  the  point  of  danger.     Some  snatched* 
weapons ;  some  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  madnesa 
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of  a  blind  panic.     The  priest  rallied  the  defenders  ; 
promised  Heaven  to  those  who  died  for  their  homes 
and  their  faith  ;  then  hastened  from  house  to  house, 
calling  on  unbelievers  to  repent  and  receive  baptism, 
to  snatch  them  from  the  Hell  that  yawned  to  mguU 
them      Thev  crowded  around  him,  imploring  to  be 
saved  ;  and,' immersing  his  handkerchief  in  a  bowl 
of  water,  he  shook  it  over  them,  and  baptized  them 
by  aspersion.     They  pursued  him,  as  he  ran  agam 
to  the  church,  where  he  found  a  throng  of  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  gathered  as  in  a  sanctuary. 
Some  cried  for  baptism,  some  held  out  their  children 
to  receive  it,  some  begged  for  absolution,  and  some 
wailed  in  terror  and  despair-.     "  Brothers,    he  ex- 
claimed again  and  again,  as  he  shook  the  baptismal 
drops  from  his  handkerchief, —  "  brothers,  to-day 
we  shall  be  m  Heaven." 

The  fierce  yell  of  the  war-whoop  now  rose  close 
at  hand.     The  palisade  was  forced,  and  the  eneiny 
was  in  the  town.     The  air  quivered  with  the  infer- 
nal din.     "Fly!"  screamed  the  priest,  drivmg  his 
flock  before  him.     "  I  will  stay  here.     We  shaU 
meet  again  m  Heaven."     Many  of  them  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  palisade  opposite  to  tha 
by  which  the  Iroquois  had  entered;   but  Daniel 
Would  not  follow,  for  there  still  might  be  souls  to 
rescue  from  perdition.     The  hour  had  come  tor 
which  he  had  long  prepared  himself.    In  a  moment 
he   saw  the   Iroquois,   and   came  forth  from  the 
chiu-ch   to   meet   them.     When  they  saw  him  in 
turn,  radiant  in  the  vestments  of  his  oflfice,  con- 
fronting  them  with  a  look  kindled  with  the  mspi^ 
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ration  of  martyrdom,  they  stopped  and  stared  in 
amazement ;  then  recovering  themselves,  bent  their 
bows,  and  showered  him  with  a  volley  of  arrows, 
tliat  tore  through  his  robes  and  his  Hesh.  A  gun- 
shot followed ;  the  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  he 
tell  dead,  gasping  the  name  of  Jesus.  Thev  rushed 
upon  him  with  yells  of  triumph,  stripped  Jiim 
naked,  gashed  and  hacked  his  lifeless  body,  and, 
bcooping  his  blood  in  their  hands,  bathed  their 
lices  in  it  to  make  them  brave.  The  town  was  in 
a  blaze ;  when  the  flames  reached  the  church,  they 
Hung  the  priest  mto  it,  and  both  were  consumed 
together.' 

Teanaustaye  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  the  victors 
took  up  then-  march  with  a  train  of  neariy  seven 
1  uidred  prisoners,  many  of  whom  they  killed  on 
the  way.  Many  more  had  been  slain  in  the  town 
and  the  neighboring  forest,  where  the  pursuers 
hunted  them  down,  and  where  Avomen,  crouching 
for  refuge  among  thickets,  were  betrayed  by  the 
cries  and  wailing  of  their  infants. 

The  triumph  of  the  Iroquois  did  not  end  here ; 
for  a  neighboring  fortified  town,  included  within 
the  circle  of  Daniel's  mission,  shared  the  fate  of 
Teanaustaye.  Never  had  the  Huron  nation  re- 
ceived such  a  blow. 

'  Kagueneaii,  IMation  den  ^urons,  1G49.  3-5;  Bressani,  Retation 
-^Mvte,  247;  Du  Cr  jux,  Uistoria  Canadensis,  6^4;  Tanner,  Societa*  Jem 
MiUtans,  631;  Marie  de  i'lncarnation,  /Mtre  aux  UnuUnes  de  Tours, 
Quebec,  1649.  ' 

Daniel  was  born  at  Dieppe,  and  was  forty-eiKht  years  old  at  the  time 
a  luH  death.    He  had  been  a  Jesuit  from  the  age  of  twenty. 
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RUIN   OP  THE   HURO   3. 

ST.    LoUIb    on    ri«.-lKTA8IO«.-ST.    lONAci    OAPTUE.! .  -    i 
■KUF  A»D  LAIXMAI.T.- BATTLE   AT    St.   LoDIS.  -  SaINTI    M 
THB-.ATENED.-RENBWBD    F.OHT.NO.  -  DeSPE-.ATE    CoNFL.C 

A  .«OHT  OF  Suspense. -Panic  among  the  Victors. -U 
two  OF  St.  Iqnacb.-Retbeat  of  the  Iroqooib. 

More  than  eight  months  had  passed  since 
catastrophe  of  St.  Joseph.  The  winter  was  o^ 
and  that  dreariest  of  seasons  had  come,  the  chiu 
forerunner  of  spring.  Around  Sainte  Mane 
forests  were  gray  and  bare,  and,  in  the  corntio 
the  oozy,  half-thawed  soil,  studded  with  the  sod 
stalks  of  the  last  autumn's  harvest,  showed  it 
in  patches  thi-ough  the  nelting  snow. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  n>orning  of  the  8ixte< 
of  March,  the  priests  saw  a  heavy  smoke  n 
over  the  naked  forest  towards  the  south-east,  u 
three  miles  distant.  They  looked  at  each  otUc 
dismay.  "The  Iroquois!  They  are  buramg 
Louis!"  Flames  mingled  with  the  smjke: 
as  they  stood  gazing,  two  Christian  Hurons  c 
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breathless  and  agliast,  from  the  bumiufr  town 
Their  wors  fear  was  rcaUzed.  The  Iro.^uoi.  w(>re 
there ;  but  where  were  the  priests  of  the  mission, 
Brebeuf  and  Lalemant  ? 

I^ate  in  the  autumn,  a  thousand  Iroquois,  chietiy 
Senecas  and   Mohawks,    had   taken   the  war-path 
for  the  Plurons.     They  had  been  all  winter  in  the 
forests,   hunting   for   subsistence,   and   moving   at 
then-  leisure  towards  their  prey.     The  destruction 
of  the  two  towns  of  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  had 
left  a  wide  gap,  and  in  the  middle  of  March  they 
entered   the  heart  of  the   Huron  country,  midis- 
covered.     Common   vigilance   and   common   sense 
vould  have  averted  the  calamities  that  followed; 
but  the  Hurons  were  like  a  doomed  people,  stu' 
pefied,  sunk  in  dejection,  fearmg  everything,  yet 
takmg  no  measures  for  defence.     They  cou'd  easily 
have  met  the  invaders  with  double  their  force,  but 
the  besotl    '  warriors  lay  idie  in  their  towns,  or 
hunted  at  leis^ire  m  distant  forests ;  nor  could  the 
Jesuits,  by  counsel  or  exhortation,  reuse  them  to 
face  the  danger. 

Btfore  daylight  of  the  sixteenth,  the  invaders 
approached  St.  Ignace,  which,  with  St.  Louis  and 
three  other  towns,  formed  the  mission  of  the  samo 
name.  They  reconnoitred  the  place  in  the  dark- 
ness. It  was  defended  on  three  sides  I;  a  deep 
ravine,  and  further  strengthened  by  palisades  fift'  en 
or  sixteen  feet  high,  planted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits.  On  the  fourth  side  it  was  protected 
by  palisades  alone ;  and  these  were  left,  as  usual, 
unguarded.    This  was  not  from  a  sense  of  security; 
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for  the  greater  part  of  the  population  had  aban 
doned  the  town,  thinking  it  too  much  exposed  t< 
the  enemy,  and  there  remained  only  about  fou 
hundred,  chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men 
whose  infatuated  defenders  were  absent  hunting 
or  on  futile  stalping-parties  against  the  Iroquois 
It  wa8  just  before  dawn,  when  a  yell,  as  of  a  legioi 
of  devils,  startled  the  wretched  inhabitants  fror 
their  sleep;  and  tlie  Iroquois,  bursting  in  upo 
them,  cut  them  down  with  knives  and  hatcheti 
killing  many,  and  reservmg  the  rest  for  a  wors 
fate.  They  had  entered  by  the  weakest  side ;  o 
the  other  sides  there  was  no  exit,  and  ou.j  thre 
Hurons  escaped.  The  whole  was  the  work  of 
few  minutes.  The  Iroquois  left  a  guard  to  hoi 
the  town,  and  secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  bod 
in  case  of  a  reverse;  then,  smearing  their  face 
with  blood,  after  their  ghastly  custom,  they  rushei 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  early  dawn,  towards  S 
Louis,  about  a  league  distant. 

The  three  fugitives  had  fled,  half  naked,  throng 
the  forest,  for  the  same  point,  which  they  reach( 
about  sunrise,  yelling  the  alarm.  The  number  ( 
inhabitants  here  was  less,  at  this  time,  than  sev( 
hundred ;  and,  of  these,  all  who  had  sti-ength  to  e 
cape,  excepting  about  eighty  warriors,  made  in  wi 
terror  for  a  place  of  safety.  Many  of  the  old,  sic 
and  decrepit  were  left  perforce  in  the  lodges.  Tl 
warriors,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  assailan 
sang  their  war-songs,  and  resolved  to  hold  the  pla 
to  the  last.  It  had  not  the  natiu-al  strength  of  { 
[gnace  ;  but,  like  it,  was  surrounded  by  palisades 
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with  the.:t;  :hnrr;:r  t'l'"  ■^^^'"^ 

a  warlike  stock    hid  r,T^<  '      '''  ''^""'  "^ 

"ho  fought,  and  open  Sen  t  ?  H  ?  *°^^ 

Hiscomu-ue  sliffl.Lf  f  *""'  "''o  fell. 
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<'eadly«ghtatlXaeh::^r,:t:rr 
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captured  all  He,?  i'°?™''  ''™''''  '">  ""d 

ay,  were   ^n         J  "^  ^"^■''ed,  unable  to 
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.  1  .  <t  T^ace  where  aU  IxirDed  out 
""■^r  t^  toy  ofX'  two  priests  beating 
to  wreak  their  ^^  ^    i„i,8  as  they  drove 

them  savagely  with  «»'*;  ^^*      ;,,,«  was  no  time 

them  into  the  W^.' ere  was  work  in  hand, 
for  further  ^rtvure  _  for  to    was         ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  victors  divided  themse  yes 

.„  hum  the  -'S'^^-XtuXof^eir^umph, 

«>'^^:SrahM"Srise;  and,  hi  the 
they  mediuted  a  d  ^^^  ^^  ^g^„„. 

al-temoon,  theu  *ie6  sent^^     ^        ^^      ^  „„ 
noitre  SaLnte  Mane,  with  a  view  w 

the  next  day.  Louis,  ioined  b; 
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the  invaders.  They  stood  guard  all  night,  praying 
to  the  Saints,  and  above  all  to  then-  great  patron, 
Saint  Joseph,  whose  festival  was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  morning  they  were  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  about  three  hundred  Huron  warriors, 
chiefly  converts  from  La  Conception  and   Sainte 
Madeleine,  tolerably  well  armed,  and  full  of  flght. 
They  were   expecting   others  to  join  them  ;   and 
meanwhile,  dividing  into  several  bands,  they  took 
post    by   the    passes   of   the    neighboring    forest, 
ho])ing   to  waylay  parties   of  the   enemy.     Their 
expectation  was  fulfilled;    for,  at   this   time,  two 
hundred  of  the  Iroquois  were  making  their  way 
from  St.  Ignace,  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  to 
begin  the  attack  on  Sainte  Marie.     They  fell  in 
with  a  band  of  the  Hurons,  set  upon  them,  killed 
many,  drove  the  rest  to  headlong  flight,  and,  as 
they  plunged  in  terror  through  the  snow,  chased 
them  within   sight   of  Sainte   Maiie.     The   other 
Hm-ons,  hearing  the  yells  and  firing,  ran  to  the 
rescue,  and  attacked  so  fiercely,  that  the  Iroquois 
in  tiun  were  routed,  and  ran  for   shelter  to  St. 
Louis,  followed  closely  by  the  victors.     The  houses 
of  the  to\m  had   been  burned,  but  the  palisade 
around  them  was  still  standing,  though  breached 
and  broken.     The    Iroquois   rushed   in;  but   the 
Hmons  were  at  their  heels.     Many  of  the  fugitives 
were  captui'ed,  the  rest  killed  or  put  to  utter  rout, 
and  the  triumphant  Hurons  remained  masters  of 
the  place. 

The  Iroquois  who  escaped  fled  to  St.  Ignace. 
Were,  or  on  the  way  thither,  tliey  found  the  main 
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body  of  the  invaders;   and  when  they  heard 

the  disaster,  the  whole  swarm,  beside  thenise 

with  rage,  turned  towards  St.  Louis  to  take  tl 

revenge.     Now  ensued   one   of  the  most  fun 

Indian  battles  on  record.     The  Hurons  mthm 

palisade  did  not  much  exceed  a  huncked  and  ti 

for  many  had  been  killed  or  disabled,  and  ms 

perhaps,  had  straggled  away.     Most  of  their  ; 

mies  had  gims,  while  they  had  but  fevy.     1 

weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs,  hu 

ets,  and  knives ;  and  of  these  they  made  good 

sallying  repeatedly,  fighting  like  devils,  and  dn 

back  their  assailants  again  and  agam.     Ihere 

times  when  the  Indian  warrior  forgets  his  can 

maxims,  and   thi'ows   himself  into   battle  wr 

mad   and   reckless   ferocity.     The  desperatioi 

one  party,  and  the  fierce  courage  of  both,  kei 

the  fight  after  the  day  had  closed ;  and  the  i 

from  Sainte  Marie,  as  he  bent  listening  undei 

doom  of  the  pines,  heard,  for  into  the  mglil 

howl  of  battle  rising  from   the   darkened   f. 

The  principal  chief  of  the  Iroquois  was  sev 

wounded,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  wa 

were  killed  on  the  spot.     When,  at  length, 

numbers  and  persistent  fury  prevailed,  their 

prize  was  some  twenty  Hm-on  warriors,  spent 

fatigue  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood.     Ihe  rc 

dead   around  the  shattered  palisades  which 

had  so  valiantly  defended.     Fatuity,  not  cowa 

was  the  ruin  of  the  Huron  nation. 

The  lamps  burned  all  night  at  Sainte  Man. 
its  defenders  stood  watching  tiU  daylight,  n 
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in   hand.      The   Jesuits   prayed  without   ceasing, 
and  Saint  Joseph  was  besieged  with  iuvocutious. 
Ihose   of  us  who  were    priests,"  writes    Riunie- 
neau,  "each  made  a  vow  to  say  a  mass  in   his 
honor  every  month,  for  the  space  of  a  year;  and  all 
the  rest  boimd  ther^selves  by  vows  to  divers  pen- 
ances.    The  expected  onslaught  did  not  take  phice. 
Not  an  Iroquois  appeared.     Their  ^ictor^  had  been 
bought  too  dear,  and    they  had   no    stomach    for 
more  fighting.     All  the  next  day,  the  eighteenth 
a  stUlness,  like  the  dead  lull  of  a  tempest,  followed 
tbe  turmoil  of  yesterday,  -  as  if,  savs  the  Father 
bupenor,  "  the  country  were  waitingi  palsied  with 
iiight,  for  some  new  disaster." 
^   On  the  following  day,- the  jouraalis'  fails  not 
LO  mention  that  it  was  the  festival  of  Saint  Joseph 
-  Indians  came  in  with  tidings  that  a  panic  had 
seized  the  Iroquois  camp,  that  the  chiefs  could  not 
control  it,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  invaders  was 
retreating  in    disorder,   possessed   with    a    va-ue 
terror  that  the  Hurons  were  upon  them  in  fo?ce. 
Ihey  had  found  time,  however,  for  an  act  of  atro- 
cious cruelty.     They  planted    -akes  in  the  bark 
houses  of  St.   Ignace,  and   bound  to  them   those 
ot  tlieu-     nsoners  whom  they  meant   to   sacrifice 
male   and   female,  from  old  age  to  infancy,  hus- 
i>ands,  mothers,  and  chOdren,  side  by  side      Then 
as  they  retreated,  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  and 
laughed  with  savage  glee  at  the  shrieks  of  anguish 
tliat  rose  from  the  blazing  dwellings.' 
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They  loaded  the   rest   of  their  prisoners  wit 

their    baggage    add    plunder,    and    drove    thei 

through  the  forest  southward,  braining  with  the 

hatchets  any  who  gave  out  on   the   march.     A 

old  woman,  who   had   escaped  out  of  the   mid 

of  the   flames  of  St.    Ignace,   made   her  way 

St.  Michel,  a  large  town  not  far  from  the  desola 

site  of  St.  Joseph.     Here  she  found  about  sevc 

hundred  Huron  warriors,  hastily  mustered.      SI 

set  them  on  the  track  of  the  retreating  Iroquo 

and  they  took  up  the  chase,— but  evidently  with  i 

great  eagerness  to  overtake  their  dangerous  eneir 

well  armed  as  he  was  with  Dutch  guns,  whUe  t.i 

had  little  beside  their  bows  and  arrows.      Th 

found,  as  they  advanced,  the  dead  bodies  of  prist 

ers  tomahawked  on  the  march,  and  others  bou 

fast  to  trees  and  half  burned  by  the  fagots  pil 

hastily  around  them.      The  Iroquois  pushed   f 

ward  w^la  such  headlong  speed,  that  the  pursue 

could  not,  or  would  not,  overtake  them ;  and,  af 

two  days,  they  gave  over  the  attempt. 

menu  of  broken  pottery  and  half-consumed  bone,  together  with  trin 
of  stone,  metal,  or  glass,  which  have  survived  the  lapse  of  two  centi 
ajid  more.    The  place  haa  been  minutely  examined  by  Dr.  Tachd. 
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CHAPTER    XXVia 

1649. 
THE   MARTYRS. 

XH.    SX^„.-H.8    UKCONQUER^BL.    FOHT.TUDE.  _L*.^MAI,T  - 
B^rT,   r""'^^'^"""    A.HOC..K.  -DKXXH    0,".!. 

B.to».-HiB  Characteb.-Dkath  o»  Uusmant. 

On   the   mommg  of  the  twentieth,  the  Jesuits 
at  bainte  Mane  received  full  conlirmation  of  the 
reported  retreat  of  the  invaders  ;  and  one  of  them 
With  seven  armed  Frenchmen,  set  out  for  the  scene' 
of  havoc.    They  passed  St.  Louis,  where  the  bloody 
ground  was  strown  thick  with  corpses,  and,  two 
or  three    miles   farther    on,    reached   St.    Ignace. 
Here  they  saw  a  spectacle  of  horror;  for  among 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  town  were  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion the  half-consumed  bodies  of  those  who  had 
penshed  in  the  flames.     Apart  from  the  rest,  they 
saw   a   sight   that   banished    all    else    from    their 
thoughts;  lor  they  found  what  they  had  come  to 
seek,  — th€   scorched  and  mangled  relics  of  Bre- 
beuf  and  Lalemant.' 

ue»  manyn.    —  Kagueneau,  Relation  des  Hurom,  1649,  18. 
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They  had  learned  their  fate  ahcady  from  Hiiro 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  had  made  their  escav 
in  the  panic  and  confusion  of  the  Iroquois  retrea 
They  described  what  they  had  seen,  and  the  coi 
dition  in  which  the  bodies  were  found  confirmc 

their  story. 

On   the   afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  —  the  di 

when  the  two  priests  were   captured,  —  Hrebfc^ 

was  led  apart,  and  bound  to  a  stake.     He  seemc 

more  concerned  for  his  captive  converts  than  f 

himself,  and  addressed  them  in  a  loud  voice,  e 

horting  them   to   suffer   patiently,  and   promisu 

Heaven  as  their  reward.     The  Iroquois,  incense 

scorched  him  from  head  to  foot,  to  silence  hir 

whereupon,  in  the  tone  of  a  master,  he  threaten 

them  with  everlasting  t^.lme8,  for  persecuthig  t 

worshippers  of  God.     As  he  continued  to  spet 

with  voice  and  coiii-tenance  unchanged,  they  ( 

away  his  lower  lip  and  thrust  a  red-hot  u-on  do^ 

his  throat.     He  still  held  his  tall  form  erect  a 

defiant,  with  no  sign  or  sound  of  pain ;  and  tt 

tried  another  means  to  overcome  him.     They  1 

out  Lalemant,  that  Brebeuf  might  see  him  tortur^ 

They  had  tied  strips  of  bark,  smeared  with  pit 

about  his  naked  body.     When  he  saw  the  coii 

tion  of  his  Superior,  he  could  not  hide  his  agitati 

and  called  out  to  him,  with  a  broken  voice,  in 

words  of  Saint  Paul,  "We  are  made  a  spectacle 

the  worid,  to  angels,  and  to  men."     Then  he  thi 

himself  at  Brebeul"s  feet ;  upon  which  the  Iroqi 

seized  hun,  made  him  fast  to  a  stake,  and  set  fire 

the  bark  that  enveloped  him.     As  the  flame  li 
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lie  threw  his  arms  upward,  with  a  shriek  of  suppU- 
cation  to  llcfveu.  Next  they  hung  urouud  Bre- 
beuf's  neck  a  collar  made  of  hatchets  heated  red- 
hot  ;  but  the  indomitable  priest  stood  like  a  rock. 
A  Huron  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  a  convert  of 
the  mission,  but  was  now  an  Iroquois  by  adojjtion, 
call(  d  out,  with  the  malice  of  a  renegade,  to  pour 
hot  water  on  their  heads,  since  they  had  poured  so 
much  cold  water  on  those  of  others.  The  kettle 
was  accordingly  slung,  and  the  water  boiled  and 
poured  slowly  on  the  heads  of  the  two  mission- 
aries. "We  baptize  you,"  they  cried,  "that  you 
may  be  happy  in  Heaven;  for  nobody  can  be  saved 
without  a  good  baptism."  Brebeuf  would  not  Ihnch ; 
and,  m  a  rage,  they  cut  strips  of  liesh  from  his 
hmbs,  and  devoured  them  before  liis  eyes.  Other 
renegade  Hurons  called  out  to  him,  "  You  told  us, 
that,  the  more  one  suffers  on  earth,  the  happier  he 
is  in  Heaven.  We  wish  to  make  you  happy; 
we  torment  you  because  we  love  you;  and  you 
ougiit  to  thank  us  for  it."  After  a  succession  of 
other  revolting  tortures,  they  scalped  him;  when, 
seemg  him  nearly  dead,  they  laid  o[)en  his  breast, 
and  came  in  a  crowd  to  think  the  blood  of  so 
valiant  an  enemy,  thinkmg  to  imbibe  ^vith  it  some 
portion  of  his  coui-age.  A  chief  then  tore  out  his 
heart,  and  devoured  it. 

Thus  died  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  the  foundtjr  of  the 
Huron  mission,  its  ti'uest  hero,  and  its  greatest  mar- 
t>r.  He  came  of  a  noble  race,  —  the  same,  it  is 
said,  from  which  sprang  the  English  Earls  of  Arun- 


del ;   but  never  had  the  mailed  bi 


lions  of  his  line 
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confronted  a  fate  so  appaUing,  with  so  prodigious  e 

constancy.     To  the  last  he  refused  to  flinch,  anc 

"  his  death  was  the  astonishment  of  his  murderers." 

In  him  an  enthusiastic  devotion  was  grafted  on  ai 

heroic  nature,      llis  bodUy  endowments  were  ai 

remarkable  as  the  temper  of  his  mind.     His  manl; 

proportions,  his  strength,  and  his  endui-ance,  whicl 

incessant  fasts  and  penances  could  not  undermine 

had  always  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  Indians 

no  less  than  a  courage  unconscious  of  fear,  and  ye 

redeemed  from  rashness  by  a  cool  and  vigorous  judo 

ment ;  for,  extravagant  as  were  the  chimeras  whic 

fed  the  fires  of  his  zeal,  they  were  consistent  with  th 

soberest  good  sense  on  matters  of  practical  bearin<: 

Lalemant,  physically  weak  from  childhood,  an 

slender  almost  to  emaciation,  was  constitutional! 

unequal  to  a  display  of  fortitude  hke  that  of  hi 

colleague.     When  Brebeuf  died,  he  was  led  bac 

to  the  house  whence  he  had  been  taken,  and  to 

tured  there  all  night,  until,  in  the  morning,  or 

of  the   Iroquois,  growing  tired  of  the   protractc 

entertainment,  kHled  him  w   h  a  hatchet.**     It  w; 

said,  that,  at  times,   he   seemed  beside   himsel 

then,  rallying,  with  hands  uplifted,  he  offered  h 

1  Charlevoix,  I.  294.    Alegambe  uses  a  similar  expression. 

«  "We  saw  no  part  of  his  body,"  says  Ragueneau,  "from  head 
foot,  which  was  not  burned,  even  to  his  eyes,  in  the  sockets  of  wh 
these  wretches  had  placed  Uve  coah."  -  Kelati<m  des  i/«ro,«  lb4  J   1 

Lalemant  was  a  Parisian,  and  his  family  belonged  to  the  cla8*  ot  -, 
de  robe,  or  hereditary  practitioners  of  the  law.  He  was  thirtynine  y« 
of  age.  His  physic^il  weakness  is  spoken  of  by  several  ol  those  who  kr 
bira  Marie  de  I'Incamation  says,  "  C'etait  I'homme  le  plus  taible  et  le  i 
d^cat  qu'on  eut  pu  voir."  Botli  Bressani  and  Ragueneau  are  eq.^ 
emphatic  on  this  point 
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sufFenngs  to  Heaven  as  a  sacrifice.  His  robust  com- 
panion had  lived  less  than  four  hours  under  the 
tortui-e,  while  he  survived  it  for  nearly  seventeen 
Perhaps  the  Titanic  effort  of  will  with  which  Bre- 
beuf  repressed  all  show  of  suffering  conspued  with 
the  Iroquois  knives  and  firebrands  to  exhaust  his 
ntahty  ;  perhaps  his  tormentors,  enraged  at  his  for- 
titude, forgot  their  subtlety,  and  struck  to.  near  the 
life. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  missionaries  were  carried 
to  Sainte  Marie,  d  buiied  in  the  cemetery  there ; 
but  the  skull  of  i3rebeuf  was  preserved  as  a  relic! 
His  famUy  sent  from  France  a  sUvcr  bust  of  their 
martyred  kinsman,  in  the  base  of  which  was  a  re- 
cess to  contain  the  skuU ;  and,  to  this  dav,  the  bust 
and  the  relic  within  are  preserved  with  j>ious  care 
by  the  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Quebec' 

1  Photographs  of  the  bust  are  before  me.  Various  relics  of  the  two 
missionaries  were  preserved;  aud  some  of  then,  may  «till  be  seen  in 
Canadian  monastic  establishments.  The  followinfj  extract  from  a  letter 
ot  Marie  de  Incarnation  to  her  son,  written  from  Quebec  in  October  of 
tins  year,  1649,  is  curious. 

"Madame  our  foundress  (Afadame  de  la  Pellri.)  sends  von  relics  of 
our  holy  martyrs;  bui  she  does  it  secretly,  since  the  reve'rend  Fathers 
would  not  give  us  any,  for  fear  that  we  should  send  them  to  France  •  but 
as  she  is  not  bound  by  vows,  and  as  the  very  persons  who  went  f.'.r  the' 
bo  l.ns  hnve  given  relics  (  them  to  her  in  .ecret,  I  begged  her  to  send 
j.a  ».me  of  them,  which  she  has  done  very  gladly,  fro,  ■  the  respect  she 

to  him  {BrOeun  the  time  of  his  martynlom  three  days  hefore  it  happened 
he  went,  fuU  of  joy,  to  find  the  other  Fathers ;  who.  seeing  him  i„  extraor- 
mnary  spirits,  caused  hitn,  by  an  inspiration  of  God,  to  be  bled;  after 
which  the  surgeon  dried  his  blood,  through  a  presentiment  of  what  was 
to  take  place,  lest  he  should  be  treated  like  Father  Daniel,  who,  eight 

-ouldte  found  ""'^  ^°  '°  '^'^'"'"^ '"  "'^''  ""*  ""  '■""•'""*  °f  '"^  ^'^y 
^  Bre-beuf  had  once  been  ordered  by  the  Father  Superior  to  write  down 
-V  visions,  revelations,  and  inward  experiences  with  wldch  he  wts 
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&vored,-'at  least."  says  Ragueneau.  "  those  which  he  could  ea«i  y 

member,  for  their  multitmle  was  too  great  tor  the  whole  to  be  recallec 

_"I  find  nothing,"  he  adds,  "more  frequent  in  this  memoir  than  1 

expression  of  his  desire  to  die  for  Jesus  Clirist:   '  Sent.o  mev^h.mn 

Mi  ad  mariendmn  pro  Christo.'  ...  In  fine,  wishing  to  make  h.nu 

a  holocaust  and  a  victim  consecrated  to  death,  and  hohly  to  ant.c.,. 

the  happiness  of  martyrdom  which  awaited  him,  he  bound  himsell  I. 

vow  to  Chri.  ,  which  he  conceived  in  these  terms    ;  and  Kaguen. 

Kives  the  vow  in  the  original  Latin.     It  binds  him  never  to  retuse  " 

grace  of  martyrdom,  if,  at  any  day.  Thou  si.ouldst,  in  Tl,y  in(>n,te  j. 

ofter  it  to  me,  Thy  unworthy  servant;".  .  ."and  when  I  shal    li 

received  the  stroke  of  deatli,  1  bind  myself  to  accept  it  at  Ihy  hand,  v 

all  the  contentment  and  joy  of  my  heart."  .       ,      , 

Some  of  his  innumerable  visions  have  been  already  mentioned.     ( 

ante  p  108.)    Tanner,  Societns  Mil  Hans,  gives  various  others,  — as,  tor 

ample  that  he  once  beheld  a  mountain  covered  iliick  with  saints,  but  ab 

all  with  virgins,  while  the  Queen  of  Virgins  sat  at  the  top  m  a  biaz, 

glory      In  1637,  when  the  whole  country  was  enraged  against  tlie 

uits,  and  above  all  against  Brc-beuf,  as  sorcerers  who  had  caused 

pest  Kagueneau  tel's  us  that  "a  troop  of  demons  appeare.l  before 

divers  times, -sometimes  like  men  in  a  fury,  sometimes  hke  trig 

monsters,  bears,  lions,  or  wild  horses,  trying  to  rush  upon  him.     11 

spectres  excited  in  him  neither  horror  nor  fear.     He  said  to  them.    L 

me  whatever  God  permits  you ;  for  without  His  will  not  one  hair  wiL 

from  my  head.'     And  at  these  words  all  the  demons  vanisiie.l  i 

moment." -IMition  des  Hurons,  1649.  20.     Compare  the  long  notii 

Alegambe,  Mortes  Illmtres,  644. 

In  Kagueneau's  notice  of  Brc-beuf.  as  in  all  other  notices  of  dece 
missionaries  in  the  lielatiom,  the  saintly  qualities  alone  are  brought 
ward,  as  obedience,  humility,  etc. ;  but  wherever  Bre-beuf  himself  api 
in  the  course  of  those  voluminous  records,  he  always  brings  with 
an  impression  of  power. 

We  are  told  that,  punning  on  his  own  name,  he  used  to  say  tlii 
was  an  ox,  fit  only  to  bear  burdens.  Tiiis  sort  of  humility  may  pH>, 
what  it  is  worth  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  tliere  is  a  kind  c>l 
ing  in  which  the  actor  firmly  believes  in  the  part  he  is  playing.  A 
the  obedience,  it  was  as  genuine  as  that  of  a  well-disciplined  soldier 
incomparably  more  profound.  In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  le 
posterity  owes  to  this,  their  favonte  virtue,  the  record  of  num 
visions,  inward  voices,  and  the  like  miracles,  which  the  object  ot 
favors  set  down  on  paper,  at  the  command  of  his  Superior ;  while,  < 
wise,  humility  would  have  concealed  them  forever.  The  truth  is. 
with  some  of  these  missionaries,  one  may  throw  ofi"  trash  anJ  non 
by  the  cart-load,  and  find  under  it  all  a  solid  nucleus  of  saint  and  he 
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MKNTs  OP  THB  Jesuits. 

All  was  over  with  the  Huron..    The  death-kneU 
of   their   nation    had    struck.     AVithout   a   leader 
without  organization,  without  union,   crazed  with 
nght  and  parahzed  with  misery,  the>   yielded  to 
their  doom  without  a  blow.     Then-  onlV  thought 
Nvus^tiight.     Within  two  weeks  after  the'  disasters 
ot  St.  Ignace  and  St.  Louis,  fifteen  Huron  to^vna 
were  abandoned,  and  the  greater  number  burned, 
est  they  should  give  shelter  to  the  Iroquois.     The 
ast  year's  han^est  had  been  scanty ;    the  fugitives 
J^ad  no  food,  and  they  left  behind  them  the  fields 
m  which  was  their  only  hope  of  obtaining  it.     In 
h^inds,  large    or   small,   some    roamed    northward 
»»d  eastward,  through  the  haK       wed  wildei     ss  • 
some  hid  themselves  on  the  roc-.  islands  of  Loke 

Pinion;  some  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Tobacco 
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Nation ;  a  few  joined  the  Neutrals  on  the  north  ^ 
Lake  Erie.     The  Ilurons,  as  a  nation,  ceased 

Hitherto    Samte    Marie    had   heen   covered 
large  fortified  towns  which  lay  between  it  and  t 
Iroquois ;    but  these  were  all  destro)  ed,  some 
the  enemy  and  some  by  their  own  people,  and  1 
Jesuits  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  ot  i 
next  attack.     There  was,  moreover,  no  reason 
their  remaining.     Samte  Marie  had  been  bmlt 
a  basis  for  the  missions;    but  its  occupation  a 
gone :    the  Hock  had  tied  from  the  shepherds   , 
its   existence   had   no   longer   an   object      It 
priests  stayed  to  be     utchered,  they  would  per 
not  as  martyrs,  but  as  fools.     The  necessity  wa. 
clear  as  it  was  bitter.     All  their  toil  must  com 
nought.     Sainte  Marie  must  be  abandoned.     1 
confess  the  pang  which  the  resolution  cost  th 
but,  pursues  the  Father  Superior,  "  since  the  h 
of  Chi'istianity,  the  Faith  has  nowhere  been  pi 
ed  except  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  cro. 
Thus  this  desolation  consoles  us  ;  and  m  the  n 
of  persecution,  in  the  extremity  of  the  evils  w 
assail  us  and  the  greater  evils  which  threatei 
we  are  all  filled  with  joy :    for  our  hearts  tel 
that  God  has  never  had  a  more  tender  love  f o 
than  now."  ^ 

I  Chaumonot.  who  wa8  at  Ossossand  at  the  time  of  the  li 
Evasion,  gives   ;  vivid  picture  of  the  pan  e   .nd   >auienta  'on 
tlZ^  the  news  of  tl,e  destruction  of  the  Huron  warru.rs  at  St^ 
tnd  of  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  couuiry  oi  Uie    1 
Nation.  —  Vie,  62 

a  Kagueneau,  Ilekttim  des  Hunms,  1649,  26. 
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and  shared   their  miserable  rovings  th  ou-l      ,„' 
luckets  and  among  the  mountain!,     1.0  7  >vL 

WhZ    T^rr"'  "•«^"'-  "'  Saint  Mril 

nT'    e     oft'  f"^  ^:'  ".'"'  "''^^^  ^'""'W  be  The 
new  seat  of  the  mission  ?    They  made  choioe  of  the 

tend  ManitoiUin  Island,  called  bv  them  Is  e  .Sail 

Mane,  and  by  the  Hurons  Ekaentoton.    It  a    near 

he  northe™  shores  of  Lake  Hui-on,  and  by      pol 

hon  would  give  a  ready  access  to  numberless  IhZ 

-l«m  tribes  along  the  borders  of  all  these  tnfmd 

seas      Moreover,  it  would  bring  the  ^ "s  s     nd 

oew  1  f  ?.?■"•  '''"""'^^''  'be  Iroquoi.  should 
fease  to  mfest  that  river.  The  fishing,  too  was 
g"od:  and  some  of  the  priests,  who  kn  w  1™ 

Jlnther   therefore,  they  had  resolved  to  trans.dmt 

I  his  feir  T'™"  "'*  *^  J""*--  Sup  rior 

L     ^'"°"i«^"'!^'    Tb=  conference  lusted  tl,.ee 

s,  ?■    1   i^       '""""  '^'"'b.red  that  manv  of  the 

form  2"™°'  """  •''■*™™'"'  '"  -"'ite,  and 
Z  f ^T'"'  ^  =*  "^ghboring  i»!uud  of  the 
ake,  called  by  the  Jesuits  Isle  S  '  Josnnb  •  1,. 
tney  needed  the 


of  the  Fathers ;  that  with 
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them  they  were  helpless,  but  with  them  they  cm 
hold  their  ground  aud  repel  the  attacks  of  the  I 
quois.  They  urged  their  plea  in  anguage  wh 
llagueneau  describes  as  pathetic  and  eloquent;  u 
to  confirm  their  words,  they  gave  him  ten  la 
collars  of  wampum,  saying  that  these  wei-e 
voices  of  then-  wives  and  children.  Ihey  gai, 
then:  point.  The  Jesuits  abandoned  their  ton 
plan,  and  promised  to  join  the  Hurons   on 

St.  Joseph.  . 

They  had  buUt  a  boat,  or  small  vessel,  an( 

this  they  embarked  such  of  their  stores  as  it  w( 

hold.     The  greater  part  were  placed  ou  a  h 

raft  made  for  the  purpose,  like  one  of  the  i 

of  timber  which  every  summer  float  down  the 

Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.     Here  was  their  s 

of  com, -in  part  the  produce  of  their  o^vn  fi^ 

and  in  part  bought  from  the  Hurons  m  former  5 

of  plenty,  — pictures,  vestments,  sacred  vessels 

images,   weapons,    ammunition,    tools,    goods 

barter  with  the  Indians,  cattle,  swine,  and  pou 

Sainte  Marie  was  stripped  of  everything  that  ( 

be  moved.      Then,  lest  it  should  harbor  the 

quois,  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  saw  consumed  1 

hour  the  results  of  nine  or  ten  yeors  of  toil 

was  near  sunset,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June. 

1  qome  of  these  were  killed  for  food  after  reaching  the  isla 

de  J6--S,  St.  Joseph,  13  Mar,  1660. 

2  Ra<rueneau.  R<lati<m  des  Hurons,  11.60,  3.     in  tne  it 
preceding  year  he  gives  the  fltteenth  of  May  as  tl>e  date  -e>,d 

"""' Nous  .ortismes  de  ces  terres  de  Promission  qui  estoien 
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houseless   b,,n,l   descended   to   the   mouth  of  Ihe 

Wye    won,  „„   bo„nl  .hei,-  raft,  ,,n,|„.u  ,^,1™ 

he  shore   and,  with  sweeps  and  o'rs,  ,„ J,        " 

wc.  thei  fdu-;  but  It  erept  so  slowly  over  the  wite,- 
hu    several  days  elapsed  before  they  re  ehed    h 
■lestmahon,  about  twenty  miles  distant 
iN  ear  the  entrance  of  Matchedash  liay  he  the 

crdVendltlV  t  :^ri:r- 

by  the  Jesuits,  is  by'  far  the  I'^es    '  if  is  siT'^^ 

e«ht  t^Ues  wide;   and  when  tife  Huron    sothi 

al  (oiest.      Ihe   pnests  landed   with   their  men 
some  forty  soldiers,  laborers,  and  others,  and  fS 
abotrt  three   hundred  Huron  families  hi,™  Xd   . 
n  the  woods.      Here  were  wigwams   and  sheds 
of  bark,  and  smoky  kettles  slung  over  Hres,  each 

"' t^u^Vrrrrun'r'*  """•  '"'•  ■""  ■"■""  •>"■>  ™  >•"•  ■. 
»«r.  -i.«r^  ^  C™r  r; '  s  r  "t"  "•""";  •" "-"' 

^•irrms,   1650,   1.  lounual  «  Pans,  m   Helalion  </« 

-n::;'L"'d":t;;  vs-Tes'^e'L;:"  ^"'""'  -^"'"^^  ^^^^^  «--"- 

"slices  innocente rV"  s  .  u^r;  ,  •  T;  'f"",  T'"  ''T''  ^'"'™  ^^  -« 
'  estoit  le  temp  e  de  D  eu  'r  1  Iv        ,       '"""  ''"  '■'^  ^''"^^tianisroo, 

1650.  2.  8.  ''*  *'''  *"*  '-Ragueneau,  ifc/„/,bn  rf«    ff„Vo„^ 
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on  its  tripod  of  poles,  while  around  lay  gin 
of  famished  wretches,  with  dark,  haggard  visi 
and  uncombed  hair,  in  every  posture  of  desp( 
cncy  and  woe.     They  had  not  been  wholly  v 
for   they   had   made   some    rough    clearings, 
planted  a  Httle  corn.     The  arrival  of  the   Tci 
gave   them   new   hope;    and,    weakened   as 
were  with  famine,  they  set  themselves  to  the 
of  hewing  and  burning  down  the  forest,  ma 
bark  houses,  and  pb-nting  palisades.     The  pri 
their  part,  chost   a  favorable  spot,  and  hi 
to  c.ear  the  ground  and  mark  out  the  lines  of  a 
Their  men — the  greater  part  serving  without 

labored  with  ndmu-able  spirit,  and  before 

ter  had  built  a  square,  bastioned  fort  of 
masonry,  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  walls  about  tv 
feet  high.  Within  were  a  small  chapel,  house 
lodging,  and  a  well,  which,  with  the  ruins  o: 
walls,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south-eastern  i 
of  the  island,  a  hundred  feet  from  the  w 
Detached  redoubts  were  also  built  near  at  1 
where  French  musketeers  could  aid  in  defei 
the  adja<:ent  Huron  vUlage.^  Though  the  i 
was  called  St.  Joseph,  the  fort,  like  that  o 
Wye,  received  the  name  of  Sainte  Marie.     » 

1  The  measurement  between  the  angles  of  tlie  two  Bouthem 
is  123  feet,  and  tliat  of  the  curtain  wall  connecting  these  bastioi 
feet  Some  curious  relics  have  been  found  in  the  fort,  — amon;; 
a  steel  mill  for  making  wafers  for  the  Host.  It  was  found  m  U 
remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and  is  now  in  an  Enghsli  ii 
having  been  bought  on  tlie  spot  by  an  amateur.  Ai  ^amte  ^ 
the  Wye,  tlie  remains  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  narrati 

letters  of  tlie  priests.  .,^.  ^ 

a  Comimre  Martin,  Introduction  to  Bressani,  Relatiun  Abr^uee. 
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f)™™  a.  St.  Joseph  u^i  ;■?""'"',"""■  '■"""- 
c.pa.rt„c.d  w„.,el„U  ;.rl.  he  "j  T"  '  "'r'"""" 
l'r«te<.tio„  of  the  French  &;.       '"''  '""^"  ""= 

t..ilii,.g  ei-ht  or  tpn  f      r     ,  ''"''""'S^'  '■"di  cou- 

for   fa,„h.e    ^^d^'thflr         rh.;:""""  T"'' 
tieadly  enemies  thm   .1    ^       -,    '''^    ^^'^^'^^^^   more 

tioie   Had  Avasted   their  towns.''     Of  this 

--    l-ible  que  e^  i^^iU^t^T  itHt' T'^'V  '  "  '  "^""""-^ 
tJo  u  la  veue  do8  centaines  ot  centaiL  ,  "V       °    '."-'  '"''""'  ^"'^'"«  • 

eiium-nez  captifs,  et  puis  SuT-  ^  •"'trafre.Kse.nent  „„  ,„«    ou 

*  "".«  ou  quatre  enfans  qui  pleu  ,  ie     \  '         ''"  '"'  ""='  ^'^  ''^^^^nter 
--.   c.e.e J     - -^v.^^^^ 
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dL-ing  themselves  fion.  house  to  l'""  ^'  ''"^  ' 
in?:keletons.    The  priests  had  spared  no  cff 

To^ect  the  — ^^Xir^Cued"; 

nfL.tdtrr  To  dimmish  its  bU, 
„es  the  Wiaus  boiled  it  with  ashes  or  the  pn. 
semd  it  out  to  them  pounded,  and  m.xed  « 

~  As  winter  advanced,  the  Huron  houses  bee, 

a  fri«htM  speotaele.    Their  inmates  were  dym| 

J^lv     The  priests  and  their  men  buned 

Mends!'    In  epidemie  presently  appeared,  tc 

•  »«.hlPH-  Us  out  receu  le  sainct  Baptei 
nous  ne  fussionB  morts  -"'^^^^ '  f ^^  compaBnie.  nous  ressusc 

tou8  ensemble.   -^^Sr  of  this  mixture  were  given  to  the 
X  Eight  hundred  s^ksoM^^^^^^^ 

during  the  ^>"*«'--^'^**  "''f„sn,e8  contraints  de  voir  des  9( 
mourantes.qmsoustenoientvne  V  piuspart,  ce  que 

et  les  rebuts  de  la  ^^^^-^^^'  t,  charoies  me.me  deter 
en  France  les  m«ts  l^s  pl"«  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^g^r,  el  =.e 


|lft4»-oO 

3  liibor, 

winter, 
n  want, 
like  liv 
10  eftovt 
■.  Tlicy 
fkecl  ti^^U 
oyetl  lu- 

6f  this 
ting  iiv 
X»  bitter- 
tie  priests 
xed  with 

18  becunie 
!  dying  l»y 
buiied  the 
the  eiirtli 
3  in  secret 
thstanding 
f  their  cu- 
re extreme 
latives  im\ 
.red,  to  aid 

ct  Baptesnie,  et 
18  ressuscitoci'i;!' 

),  6. 
to  tlie  Huvi:- 
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the  work  of  fan.ine.     Hcfore  spnn<j,  about  half  of 
their  niiiiiber  were  dead. 

Meanwhile,  thouy^h  the  cold  was  intense  and  the 
snow  several  feet  deep,  y.t  not  at,  hour  was  free 
fromthedan^a.rofthelro,inois;  ami.  fn.rn  s.mset 
fo  daybreak,  under  the  cold  nu,.,n  or  in  thr  driviuL^ 
snow-storn,,  the  lYench  sentries  walked  their  rounrls 
along  the  raru[)arts. 

The  priests  rose  before  dawn,  and  spent  the  time 
•1    sunrise  in  their  private  devotions.     Theni  the 
iH'll  of  their  chapel  rang,  and  the  Indians  came  in 
crowds  at  the  call;  for  misery  had  softened  tlieir 
uarts   and  nearly  all  on  the  island  were  now  Chris- 
tian.    Ihere  was  a  mass,  followed    bv  a    i.raver 
and  a  few  words  of  exhortation ;  then  the  hearers 
'ivsed   to    make   room   for    others.     Thus    the 
itt  c  chapel  was  filled  ten  or  twelve  times,  until  all 
•■'d  had  their  turn.     Meanwhile  other  priests  were 
.f'canng  confessions  and  giving  advice  and  encour- 
agoment  in  private,  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
•'I'plicant.     This  lasted  till  nine  o'clock,  when  all 
tbe  Indians  returned  to  their  village,  and  the  i,riests 
Piosently   followed,    to    give   what   assistance   they 
could.     Ihcir  cassocks  were   worn  out,  and   they 

Sn^n;!!!'""'  ^'"'  '''  '"""'"■'^  ''"''^  "''^"  «""'«^"'  •'--  l'i„fi.leli...,ne 

»>^rr      s'nt  tr'^''"?  ""  '''^^•^■••"^"'  I''"^  '•«  '1"'-"-  —'Kent.     Les 
'^•n.  ,,e  reconno,s.oicnt  plus  en  vn  .ulaure  inort.  ..-.v  le.ue!  lo^  «u'! 

*■     Lonipare  Dressani,  Ii,/,i/.an  Ab,6jep,  ;^83. 
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were  dressed  chiefly  in  skins.'     They  visited  * 

ZL  houses,  and  gave  to  'hose  whose  ne^... 

ties  were  most  urgent  small  scraps  of  hide,  s    e 

aUv  stamped  with  a  particular  mark,  and  en  .t  u 

the    eciients,  on  presenting  them  at  the  fort,  to 

few  acoms,  a  small  quantity  of  boiled  ma.ze.  or 

frr^ment  of  smoked  fish,  according  to  the  sta.up  . 

t'reati.er  ticket  of  each.     Two  l-urs  be  o.e  su 

set  the  bell  of  the  chapel  agam  rang,  and  the  r.  1 

ious  exercises  of  the  morning  were  '-epeated. 

Thus  this  miserable  winter  wore  away,  t.11 
opening  spring  brought  new  fears  and  ne>v 
cessities.' 

1  Lenre  de  Rn,,nrnea.  au  G^n^al  de  In  Co,npagnie  de  .Usu.,  hl^ 

.Jo»e}>h,  13  Marx,  1650. 

2  Ha(?t.t...eau,  ReJanou  d,s  Horou^,  1050  b    ^ 

,  CoLn.in.U.  retreat^  the  n.n;.^;l^^S.  P  ^ 

authorities  are  the  ^^'^'"''"'^i;  ^  f  j.^  ,  ,y  k„a  nu.desty  ;  the  R> 
and  written  w.th   an   excellent  «""1^^'  ^  .^^,  ^^  the  0. 

AMieeof  Bvessani;  the  reiH.rt8  ot  the  ^/ 'J,'  ^  ^,^,1  j/^,,.„,-,,,  ,,,, 
ofthe  Jesuits  at  Ron^e;  t>- --J"P^;Vn;:bir^ letters  of  G. 
tf  rieC  o[^;:inrwHSe;  t  r  .0.  and  p..e.e.  i 
ReLitions. 


■^: 
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OARNIER. CHABANEL. 

Thi  Tobacco  Missions.  — St.  Jeak  attacked.— Dkath  or  Gar. 
NiEB.  — The  Jouknbt  of  Chabanbl.  —  His  Dbath.  — Gabbbab 

AND   GrELON. 

Late  in  the  preceding  autumn  the  Iroquois  had 
taken  the  war-path  in  force.  At  the  end  of  No- 
vember, two  escaped  prisoners  came  to  Isle  St. 
Joseph  with  the  news  that  a  band  of  three  hundred 
warriors  was  hovering  in  the  Huron  forests,  doubt- 
ful whether  to  invade  the  island  or  to  attack  the 
towns  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  Father  Superior,  Hague- 
neau,  sent  a  runner  thither  in  all  haste,  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  their  danger. 

'inhere  were  at  this  time  two  missions  in  the 
Tobacco  Nation,  St.  Jean  and  St.  Matthias,'  — 
the  latter  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  Garreau 
and  Grelon,  and  the  former  under  that  of  Gamier 
and  Chabanel.     St.  Jean,  the  principal  seat  of  the 

'  The  Indian  name  of  St  Jean  was  Etarita ;  and  that  of  St.  Matthlaii 
*Jtaremilondi. 
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over,  g.-er.rty  ""S""'"'"'' ,  l„l7tl>cve.    WUou  tl. 

warnors  were  gained  05        "  ^    j,,„.  „.er 

of  a  piobal.le  attack  trom  tl,e  I'™  »     ;^   r   ^^ei 

numbers,  a^-a.ted  the  e^^"      ^,,^^,,,,,1,  eo»r»ge  . 
of  valor  which  characteu/.e  tl  e  ^^^ 

Vf  <s<-   loan  all  wfts  pciiui,  i<-"^ 
the  savage.  .  A' ^ t  Jean  1^^.        ^^^  ^j^^„, 

uproar,  -  stngtng,  ^^^  ^h.^ed,  and  ton, 
ing.    amverswejfaM,    nm  ^^^^  ^^^^.^ 

hawks   ^hurpen  d.  tat  -l^  '        ^^^^  ,.   , 

eager  expeetancj,  "«  encm^^  and  probably  w 
warriors  lost  patience.  1>"»1^'»-'^^  ^j  ,;,,„,,  ,1 
reason,  that  the  Iroquois  weie  rf^id  0  ,^^. 

resolved  to  -^^'y  J'"^\^^'^y^A  i    0  the  for 

With  yelps  and  whoops  the)  d;*d  lu 

where  the  brandies  ^vere  g  .^jnd  t.^  ^^^ 

ground  thickly  covered  :"*/°"";,    '^J  „ot 
L  rapidly  till  the  foUo^S  ^a  •  bu  coiOd    ^  ^ 

tion  of  the  place      nci  ^^^i  i^ted  Iroquo 

children,  and  old  men      Ihe  ^^^g  ^^^, 

lon-r  hesitated,  but  silently  and  swiiu)  i 

nrtaltr^doek  in  the  afternoon  of  th 
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euth  of  December.'  Chabanel  had  left  the  place 
a  day  or  two  before,  m  obedience  to  a  message 
from  llagueneau,  and  Gamier  was  here  alon(\  lie 
was  making  his  rounds  among  the  houses,  visitin^' 
the  sick  and  instructing  his  converts,  when  the  hor- 
rible din  of  the  war-wlioop  rose  from  the  borders 
of  the  clearing,  and,  on  the  instant,  the  town  was 
mad  with  terror.  Childi-cn  and  girls  rushed  to  and 
fro,  bhnd  with  fright;  women  snatched  their  in- 
fants, and  fled  they  knew  not  whither,  (iaruier 
ran  to  his  chapel,  where  a  few  of  his  converts 
had  sought  asylum.  He  gave  them  his  benedic- 
tion, exhorted  them  to  hold  fast  to  the  Faith,  and 
bade  them  fly  while  there  was  yet  time.  For 
himself,  he  hastened  back  to  the  houses,  run- 
ning from  one  to  another,  and  gi^ing  absolution 
or  baptism  to  all  whom  he  found.  An  i  .  is  met 
him,  shot  him  with  thi'ee  balls  through  body 

and  thigh,  tore  off  his  cassock,  and  rushed  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Gamier  lay  for  a  moment 
on  the  ground,  as  if  stunned ;  then,  recovering  his 
senses,  he  was  seen  to  rise  into  a  kneeling  posture. 
At  a  little  distance  from  him  lay  a  Huron,  mortally 
wounded,  but  still  showing  signs  of  life.  With  the 
Heaven  that  awaited  him  glowing  before  his  fading 
nsion,  the  priest  dragged  himself  towards  the  d)  ing 
Indian,  to  give  him  absolution;  but  his  strength 
failed,  and  he  fell  again  to  the  earth.  He  rose  once 
more,  and  again 
quois  rushed  upon 
I   blows  of  a  hatchet,  stripped  liiiii,  and  left  his  body 


crept  forward,  when  a  party  of  Iro- 
him,  split  his  head  with  two 


^  Bressani,  Relation  Ahr^f/e'e,  2G4. 
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on  the  ground.'     At  this  time  the  whole  town  w 

on  Are     The  invaders,  fearing  that  the  absent  w, 

riors  might  return  and  ta!<e  tlieir  revenge  hasten 

o  finish   their    work,  scattered   firebnmds   ev 

where,  and  threw  clnldren  alive  into  the  bun,, 

houses      They  killed  many  of  the  fugitives,  c, 

tuTd  many  more,  and  then  made  a  hast^'  re  r 

through  the  forest  with  then,  prisoners  butchu 

such  of  them  as  lagged  on  the  way.     bt  Jean 

a'as^  of  smoking  ruins  thiekly  stre^^nth  bl» 

pned  corpses  of  the  slam. 

awards  evening,  v-tie^  "f  fog't"«'J'='": 
St.  Matthias,  with  tidings  of  '^e  catastrophe. 

to^vn  was  ^vUd  with  alarm,  and  all  stood  on 
wrh.inexpectation  of  an  attack;  buwhe., 

the  morning,  scouts  came  in  and  reported  1 
treat  of  the  Iroquois,  Garreau  and  O.elon  set 
with  a  party  of  converts  to  visit  the  scene  of  h. 
For  a  fong  time  they  looked  in  jam  for  the 
of  Gamier ;  but  at  length  they  found  him  I 
where  he  had  fallen, -so  scorched  and  dishg, 
tothe  was  recognised  with  difticulty^  The 
priests  ™pped  his  body  m  a  part  of  their 

Cl,n..»»  Huron  .om».  n.mrf  ^;  *";„;'» '°s„.  „„  ,„«* 

in  a.e  confo.,™.  .»".'"..",,, j  „ceived,  alter  reaOirmlnf  tl 
0,,  effect,  of  tlie  im""  '''"''"'  ""'It.tr  and  «ho  que.tio 
5  her  .tory  to  Eagueneau,  »ho  '•''"f^"^'lJZZ j^ Pi„ 

«.,MS.).    I^8"'f«f  "Xt  fold  the  body  .tripped  nak 

s:.-^'.r:rrir'^»»«  .nd  .h,gh,.«d  -o  dec 

woundB  in  the  head. 
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clothing ;  the  Indian  converts  dug  a  grave  on  the 
spot  where  his  church  had  stood ;  and  here  they 
buried  him.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  died 
Charles  Gamier,  the  favorite  child  of  wealthy  iuid 
noble  parents,  nursed  in  Parisian  luxurv  and  ease, 
then  Hvuig  and  dying,  a  more  than  willing  exile! 
amid  the  hardships  and  horrors  of  the  Huron  wil- 
derness. His  life  and  his  death  are  his  best  eu- 
logy. Brebeuf  was  the  lion  of  the  Huron  mission, 
and  Gamier  was  the  lamb ;  but  the  lamb  was  as 
fearless  as  the  lion.' 

AVhen,  on  the  following  morning,  the  warriors 
of  St.  Jean  returned  from  their  rash  and  bootless 

»  Garnier's  devotion  to  tlie  mission  was  absolute.  He  took  little  or 
no  interest  m  the  news  from  France,  which,  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
three  j-ears,  found  its  wav  to  the  Huron  town..  Hi.  companion  Hrc.ani 
says,  thai  he  would  walk  thirty  or  forty  mile,  in  the  hottest  summer  <lav 
to  baptize  some  dying  Indian,  when  the  country  was  infested  by  the  enemy' 
On  similar  errands,  he  would  sometimes  pass  the  nijjht  alone  in  the  forest 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  was  an.xious  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois,  that  he  might  preach  the  Faith  to  them  even  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire.  In  one  of  his  uni)ublished  letters  he  writes,  "  Praised  be  our 
Lord,  who  punishes  me  for  my  sins  by  depriving  me  of  this  crown" 
the  cro-wn  of  martyrdom).  After  the  death  of  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant 
he  writes  to  his  brother :  —  ' 

"  H^las !  Mon  cher  frfere,  bI  ma  conscience  ne  me  convainquait  ct  ne 
me  confondait  de  mon  infidelite  au  service  de  notre  bon  maitre,  je  pour- 
rais  esperer  quelque  faveur  approchante  de  celles  qu'il  a  faites  aux  bien- 
henreux  martyrs  avec  qui  j'avais  le  bien  de  converser  souvent  dtant 
dans  les  memes  occasions  et  dangers  qu'ils  otaient,  mais  sa  justice  me 
tait  craindre  que  je  ne  demetire  toujours  indigne  d'une  telle  coun.nne." 

He  contented  himself  with  the  most  wretched  tare  during  the  last 
years  of  famine,  living  in  good  measure  on  roots  and  acorns ;  "  although  " 
5\v.s  Ragueneau,  "he  had  been  the  cherished  son  of  a  rich  and  noble 
nouse,  on  whom  aU  the  affection  of  his  father  had  centred,  and  who  had 
been  nourished  on  food  very  different  from  that  of  Bwine. " —Rekuion  de* 
llnrons,  1650,  12. 

For  his  character,  gee  Raguene.au,  Rressani,  Tanner,  and  Alcgambe 
WHO  devotes  many  pages  to  the  description  of  his  religi.rts  traits;  but  tha 
complexion  of  his  mind  is  best  reflected  in  his  private  lefers. 
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sally,  and  saw  the  ashes  of  their  desolated  hom^ 
and  the  ghastly  relics  of  tueir  murdered  fannhe 
they  seated  themselves  amid  the  ruin,  silent  ai 
motionless  as  statues  of  hronze,  with  heads  bow, 
down  and  eAes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Thus  they  i 
mained  through  half  the  day.  Tears  and  ^vt^llll 
were  for  women ;  this  was  the  mournmg  ot  wi 

""^Garn-er's  colleague,  Chabanel,  had  been  recall 
from  St.  Jean  by  an  order  from  the  Father  Su] 
rior,  who  thought  it  needless  to  expose  the  lite 
more  than  one  priest  in  a  position  of  so  much  d; 
ger      He  stopped  on  his  way  at  St.  Matthias,  i 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  December, 
day  of  the  attack,  left  that  town  with  seven  or  ei 
Christian  Hurons.    The  journey  was  rough  and 
ficult      They  proceeded  through  the  forest  ab 
ei-hteen  miles,  and  then  encamped  hi  the  sn 
The  Indians  fell  asleep ;  but  Chabanel,  from 
apprehension  of  danger,  or  some  other  cause, 
mained    awake.      About    midnight    he    hearc 
strange  sound  in  the  distance, -a   confusion 
fierce  voices,  mingled  with  songs  and  outcries, 
was  the  Iroquois  on  their  retreat  with  their  ] 
oners,  some  of  whom  were  defiantly  singing  t 
war-songs,  after    the    Indian    custom.      Chab 
waked  his  companions,  who  instantly  took  tli 
He  tried  to  follow,  but  could  not  keep  pace 
the  light-footed  savages,  who  returned  to  St. 
thias,  and  told  what  had  occurred.    They  said, 
ever,  that  Chabanel  had  left  them  and  takei 
opposite  dii-ection,  in  order  to  reach  Isle  St.  Jo. 
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His  ]>rother  priests  were  for  some  time  i-norant 
of  what  had  befallen  him.     At  length   a  Huron 
Indian,   who    had   been   converted,   but  afterward 
apostatized,  gave  out  that  he  had  met  him  in  the 
forest,  and  aided  him  with  his  canoe  to   cross  a 
liver  which  lay  in  his  path.     Some  supposed  that 
he  had  lost  his  way,  and  died  of  cold  and  hunger- 
but  others  were  of  a  different  opinion.     Theh-  sus- 
picion was  con&med  some  time  afterwards  by  the 
renegade  Huron,  who  confessed  that  he  had  killed 
Chabanel  and  thrown  his  body  into  the  river  after 
robbing  him  of  his  clothes,  his  hat,  the  blanket  or 
mantle  which  was  strapped  to  his  shoulders,  and 
the  bag  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  papers 
lie   declared   that   his   motive  was  hatred  of  the 
baith,  which  had  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Hm-ons  ' 
The  priest  had  prepared  himself  for  a  worse  fate 
Before  leaving  Sainte  Marie  on  the  Wye,  to  go 
to  his  post  in  the  Tobacco  Nation,  he  had  written 
to  his  brother  to  regard  him  as  a  victim  destined  to 
the  ikes  of  the  Iroquois.'     He  added,  that,  though 
he  was  natm-ally  timid,  he  was  now  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  danger;  and  he  expressed  the  belief  that  only 
a  superhuman  power  could  have  wrought  such  a 
change  in  him.^ 

■  MAnoires  touchatU  la  Mori  et  Us  Vertus  des  Peres  etc      MS 
Ahrfijfde  la  Vie  du  P.  Noel  ChaUiwK     MS 

oue'iJ'i'v  ""'/'"'■'  "PT^"''*"  '^^  "'""   ""'"^*^''-  *«"*«f°i«-  '"'linteniuit 
que  le    ay  au  plus  grand  danger  et  qu'il  n,e  senible  que  la  mort  n'est  ms 

e.lo,gnee,_.e  „e  .ens  plus  de  crainte.  Cet.e  disposition  ne  .l.^^'Z 
Liijy.    ~j,u,il,on  Ue.t  Unions,  1660.  18. 

dis  J!;'«f'!l''"V"f-  ''  *''^.  """^  ""**'"  ^^  Cl.abanel.  at  a  ti.ne  wl.en  l,i, 
iSed  fr  .^  ''"  ™"'"  "^  ^^'  ""''''  ''™  ^^'"'  '^""I't^ttion^  to  ask  to  b. 
reuiued  from  the  mission.     It  is  translated  from  the  Latin  original :  - 
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Garreau   and   Grelon,  in   their  mission   of  S 

Matthias,  were  exposed  to  other  dangers  thanthoi 

of  the  Iroquois.     A  report  was  spread,  not  on 

that  they  were  magicians,  but  that  they  had  a  s 

cret  understanding  with  the  enemy.     A  nocturn 

council  was  called,  and  their  death  was  decree 

In  the  morning,  a  furious  crowd  gathered  before 

lodge  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  scrcechr 

and  yellmg  after  the  manner  of  Indians  when  th 

compel  a  prisoner  to  run  the  gantlet.      The  t^ 

priests,  giving  no  sign  of  fear,  passed  through  t 

crowd  and  entered  the  lodge  unharmed.     Hatch 

were  brandished  over  them,  but  no  one  would 

the  first  to  strike.     Their  converts  were  amazed 

their  escape,  and  they  themselves  ascribed  it 

the  interposition  of  a  protecting  Providence.      1 

Ilui'on  missionaries  were  doubly  in  danger,— 

more  from  the  Iroquois  than  from  the  blind  rage 

those  who  should  have  been  their  friends.' 

"My  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who.  in  the  admirable  disposition  of 
paternal  providence,  hast  willed  that  I.  although  most  unworthy,  sli 
K  a^-laborer  with  the  holy  Apostles  in  this  vineyard  of  the  Hun., 
5!no61  ctbanel,  impelled  by  the  desire  of  fulfilling  thy  holy  w.U  n 
ring  the  conversion  of  the  savages  of  this  land  to  thy  faith,  do  vo 
r  presence  of  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  thy  prec.ous  body  and  b 
which  is  God's  tabernacle  among  men,  to  remain  perpetually  at tac 
ml  mission  of  the  Hurons.  understanding  all  tlungs  acconl'ng  to  U 
terpretation  and  disposal  of  the  Superiors  of  the  hocety  of  Jesus.  1 
fore  I  entreat  thee  to  receive  me  as  the  perpetual  servant  ot  Uus  u.. 
and  to  render  me  worthy  of  so  sublime  a  mmistry.  Amen, 
twentieth  day  of  June,  1(547." 

I  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Hurorvi,  1650.  20. 

One  of  these  two  missionaries,  Garreau,  was  afterwards  killed  h 
Iroquois,  who  shot  him  tlirough  the  spme.  in  1666,  near  Montreal. 
Quen,  Relation,  1656,  41. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

1650-1652. 
THE   HURON    MISSION    ABANDONED. 

fAXinn  AND  THE  ToMAHAWK.-A  New  Astlum.  -  Votaoe  ow  th« 
Refugees  to  Quehec.-Meetino  with  Bressa.m.-Decperate 

COCKAOE    OF    the    IbOQCOIS.  — InHOADS    AND    BaTTLLJ.  —  UbatH 
OF  BOTEDX. 

As  spring  approached,  the  starving  muUitude 
on  Isle  St.  Joseph  grew  reckless  with  hunger. 
Along  the  main  shore,  in  spots  where  the  sun  lay 
warm,  the  spring  fisheries  had  alread;  begun,  and 
the  melting  snow  was  uncovering  the  acorns  in  the 
woods.  There  was  danger  everywhere,  for  bands 
of  Iroquois  were  again  on  the  track  of  their  prey.' 
The  miserable  Hurons,  gnawed  with  inexorable 
famine,  stood  in  the  dilemma  of  a  deadly  peril  and 
an  assured  death.  They  chose  the  former;  and, 
early  in  March,  began  to  leave  their   island   and 

^  "  Mais  le  Printemps  estant  venu,  les  Iroquois  nous  turent  encore 
plus  cniels;  et  ce  sont  eux  qui  vrayement  ont  ruine  toutes  nos  espe- 
nncea,  et  qui  ont  fait  vn  lieu  d'horreur,  vne  terra  de  sang  et  de  carnage, 
vn  theatre  de  cruaut^  et  vn  sepulchre  de  carcasses  de'charne'es  par  les 
langueurs  dVne  longue  fiimine,  d'vn  pais  de  benediction,  d'tne  terra  do 
haintet€  et  d'vn  Ueu  qui  n'auoit  plus  rien  de  barbare,  depuis  que  le  ung 
respandu  pour  son  amour  auoit  rendu  tout  son  peuple  Cbrestien  "  - 
«guene8u,  Relation  de»  Huroiu,  1660,  28. 
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cross  to  tlie  raain-land,  to  gather  what  sustenai 

thoy    could.      The    ice   was    still    thick,    but   t 

advancing  season  had  softened  it ;   and,  as  a  be 

of  thcni  were  crossing,  it  broke  under  their  fc 

Some  were  drowned;  while  others  dragged  the 

selves  out,  drenched  and  pierced  with  cold,  to  > 

miseriibly  on  the  frozen  lake,  before  they  coidd  ret 

a  shelter.     Other  parties,  more  fortunate,  gah 

the  shore  safely,  and  began  their  fishing,  divi( 

into  com,    -nes  of  from  eight  or  ten  to  a  hund 

persons.    But  the  Iroquois  were  in  wait  for  them. 

large  band  of  warriors  had  already  made  their  w 

Ihiwigh  ice  and  snow,  from  theh-  towns  in  Ceni 

New  York.     They  surpri'^rc   (he  Huron  fisherm 

surrounded  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  with 

resistance,  ~  tracking  out  the  various   parties 

their  victims,  and  hunting  down  fugitives  with  si 

persistency  and  skill,  that,  of  all  who  had  g 

over  to  the  main,  the  Jesuits  knew  of  but  one  > 

escaped.* 

•My  pen,"  writes  Ragueneau,  "  has  no  ink  bl 


(( 


1  "Le  iour  de  I'Annonciation,  v^gt-cinquiesme  de  Mare,  viie  a 
d'Iroquois  ayans  marche  prez  de  deux  cents  lieuijs  do  pais,  &  trauei 
glaces  et  les  neges,  trauersans  les  montagnes  et  les  forests  plemes  ( 
reur,  surprirent  au  comiiioncement  <le  la  nuit  le  camp  de  nos  Chres 
e*  en  flrei  t  vne  cruelle  boucherie.  U  sembloit  que  le  Ciel  con 
toutes  Icurs  den^arches  et  qu'ils  eurent  vn  Ange  pour  guide:  c 
diuiserent  leurs  tioupes  auec  tant  de  bon-heur,  qu'iU  trouuerent  en  i 
de  deux  iours,  toutes  les  bandes  de  nos  Clirestiena  qui  estoient  di8p< 
(,a  et  la,  esloignees  les  vnes  des  autres  de  six,  sept  et  huit  lieuiis,  cen 
Bonnes  ei)  vn  lieu,  en  vn  autre  einquante ;  et  mesnie  il  y  auoit  qu« 
families  soHtaires,  qui  s'estoient  escartees  en  des  lieux  moins  com 
hors  de  tout  cherain.  Ciiose  estrange  !  de  tout  ce  mondc  dissip^,  vi 
homme  s'eschappa,  qui  vint  nous  m  apporter  les  nouuelles."  —  H 
neau.  Relation  des  Hurons,  1650,  23,  24. 
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enough  ,„  d(,,,,ibe  the  f„ry  of  the  r.„,,u„ls  •  s,i|l 
the  g„,u  ,„gs  of  n™i„e  „,.,•.  rel,.,„K..„  1,,.,  ;,,,„;' 
U--  It  IS  s:,kV  a<Ws  (lu.  Futher  S„,,,.,-io,.  -.  „,  , 
h..nger  «,U  .Irivo  „olv,..,  fron,  ,|,„  fo,,l.,  's„  j ' 
our  starving  llurons  «-ero  .Iriveu  nut  nf  .  ,„„.  [ 
which  had  l,eco,no  „„  abode  of  horror.  I,  ^va^^h 
end  of  Lout.  Alas,  if  these  ,,n„r  Ciu-l.tiaus  n,u  1 
bavc  ha,i  but  aeoms  and  water  to  keen  their 

upon!     On  Kaster  Day  we  caused  the  „    out 
a  genera    confession.     On  the  foll„wi„g  J^ 
they  went  away,  leaving  „«  all  their  littk  ,,„«"! 
■ons;  and  most  of  them  deelare.1  pul.li.h  tl  at  they 
made  us  thei,-  heirs,  knowing  well  that' thev  were 
near  .facu-  end.     And,  in  fact,  onlv  a  few  Zl 
passed  before  we  heard  of  the  disaster  which     e 
had  foreseen.     These  poor  people  fell  into  an.bus- 
cades  of  our  Irof,uo,s  enemies.     Some  were  killed 
on  the  s,,ot;   son-        ere  dragged  into  captivitv- 
women  and  ch,h„-e,.  were  burne,l,     A  (J  made 
their  escape,  and  spread  .lismay  and  panic  everv-' 

by  the  same  fate.     Go  where  they  would,  (hev  m-t 
vrth  slaughter  on  all  sides.    Famine  pursued  them 

cr„e  !'^-rr"'T'  ™  """"y  """-^  "»<'l   than 
ciuelty  Itself;   and,  to  crown  their  misery,  tbev 

tieard  that  two  great  armies  of  Iroquois  were  oi 

imivS.-  '"'"""'"^   *™-  ■  •  •  J^^^l'-  «•- 
l-he  Jesmts  at  St.  Joseph  knew  not  what  course 

;,n.        ''''°'"  °'  "'"''  ""'^'^  »™""-'<l  inevit. 
When   dismay   and   despondency   were    at 

I  Ragueneau,  Relation , 


to 
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their  height,  two  of  the  principal  Huioii  chief 
came  to  the  fort,  and  asked  an  interview  wit 
Ragucneau  and  his  companions.  They  told  thei 
that  the  Indians  had  held  a  council  the  nigl 
before,  and  resolved  to  abandon  the  island.  Sore 
would  disperse  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccess 
ble  forests ;  others  would  take  refuge  in  a  distai 
Bjiot,  apparently  the  Grand  ^lanitoulin  Island 
others  would  try  to  reach  the  Andastcs;  and  othe 
would  seek  safety  in  adoption  and  incoi-poratu 
with  the  Iroquois  themselves. 

"  Take  courage,  brother,"  continued  one  of  tl 

chiefs,  addressing  llagueneau.     "  You  can  save  i 

if  you  will  but  resolve  on  a  bold  step.     Choose 

place  where  you  can  gather  us  together,  and  pi 

vent   this   dis])ersion  of  our   people.     Tiu:n   yv. 

eyes  towards  Quebec,  and  transport  thither  what 

left  of  this  ruined  country.     Do  not  wait  till  v 

and  famine  have  desU'oyed  us  to    the   last   m; 

We    are    in  your  hands.      Death  has  taken  fr 

you  more  than  ten  thousand  of  us.     If  you  m 

longer,  not  one  will  remain  alive ;   and  then  ) 

wUl    be  sorry  that  you  did  not  save  those  wli 

you  might  have  snatched  from   danger,  and  v 

showed  you  the  means  of  doing  so.     If  you  dc 

we  wish,  we  will  form  a  church  under  the  pro 

tion  of  the  fort  at  Quebec.     Our  faith  >vill  not 

extinguished.      The  examples  of  the  French 

the  Algonquins  will   encourage   us   in   our  d 

and  their  charity  will  relieve  some  of  our  mis 

At  least,  we   shall   sometimes   lind   a   morsel 

bread   for   our   children,  who   so   long  have 
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Dothing  but  bitter  roots  und  aconis  to  kern  them 
ftlive." ' 

Tlie   Jesuits   were   deeply   moved.       They  con- 
suited    tojrether   aj^niin   and    again,  and   prayed  in 
tuni  dunng  forty  hours  without  ceasing,  that  their 
mmds  might  be  enlightened.     At  length  they  re 
solved  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  two  chiefs,  and 
save  the  poor  renniant  of  the   Ilurons,  by  'lead- 
ing them  to  an  asylum  where  there  was  at  least  a 
hope  of  safety.     Theu-  resolution  once  taken,  they 
pushed  their  preparations  with  all  speed,  lest  the 
Inxpiois  might  learn  theu-  purpose,  and  lie  in  wait 
to  cut  them  off.     Canoes  were  made  read} ,  and  on 
the  tenth  of  June  they  began  the  vovage,  with  ail 
tlu'ir   French  followers  and  about  tliree  hundred 
Hurons.     The  Huron  mission  was  abandoned. 

••  It  was  not  without  tears,"  writes  the  F  ither 
Sup(>rior,  "  that  we  left  the  country  of  our  hoi)es  and 
our  hearts,  where  our  brethren  had  gloriously  shed 
their  blood."  »  The  fleet  of  canoes  held  its  melan- 
iholy  way  along  the  shores  where  two  vears  before 
had  been  the  seat  of  one  of  the  chief  savage  com- 
nuuiities  of  the  continent,  and  whore  now  all  was  a 
waste  of  death  and  desolation.  Then  they  steered 
northward,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Georgian 
Bay,  with  its  countless  rocky  islets ;  and  everywhere 
they  -aw  the  traces  of  the  Iroquois.  When  they 
reached  Lake  Nipissing,  they  found  it  deserted,— 

/  wT V '"^•^"'""'r'  ''r  '^""'"' '  ■'•^-  2-^-  ^' "'-'-"  fr--'^ «...  MS. 

,t-  ,     »        "^     ""*  *^  •''^'"""^'  «'"'  "  P'«°  °f  bringing  the  remiumt 
the  Hurons  to  Quebec  was  discussed  and  approved 'b/La  em  ™d 
I..S  a^socmtes,  .n  a  councJ  l.el.l  by  them  at  tbat  place  in  April 
'  ompare  Brpsgani,  Relation  Ahr^gfe,  288 
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nothing  remaining  of  the  Algonquins  who  dwelt  o, 

its  shore,  except  the  ashes  of  their  ^-^^  J-^ 

A  little  farther  on,  there  was  a  fort  built  of  tiees 

where  the  Iroquois  who  made  this  desolation  ha 

spent  the  winter ;  and  a  league  or  two  below,  ther 

was  another  simUar  fort.     The  River  Ottawa  was 

solitude.     The  Algonquins  of  AUumctte  Island  an 

the  shores  adjacent  had  all  been  kiUed  or  drive 

away,  never  again  to  return.     "  When  I  came  v 

this  great  river,  only  thirteen  years  ago     wnt^ 

Eagueneau,  "  I  found  it  bordered  with  Algonqu 

tribes,  who  knew  no  God,  and,  m  theu-  infidelit 

thought  themselves  gods  on  earth ;  for  they  U; 

aU  that  they  desired,  abundance  of  fish  and  gani 

and  a  prosperous  trade  with  allied  nations :  beside 

they  were  the  terror  of  their  enemies.     But  sm 

they  have  embraced  the  Faith  and  adored  the  en 

of  Christ,  He  has  given  them  a  heavy  share  m  t! 

cross,  and  made  them  a  prey  to  misery,  toitu 

and  a  cruel  death.     In  a  word,  they  are  a  pco] 

swept   from    the    face   of   the   earth.      Our   o: 

consolation  is,  that,  as  they  died  Christians,  t 

have  a  part  in  the  inheritance  of  the  ti-ue  cl 

di-en  of  God,  who  scourgeth  every  one  whom 

receivcth."*  . 

\s  the  voyagers  descended  the  river,  they  ha( 
serious  alarm.     Their  scouts  came  in,  and  repoi 
that  they  had  found  fresh  footprints  of  men  m 
forest.     These  proved,  however,  to  be  the  tra« 

I  RftKueneau,  Rdatim  d»  Hurons.  1660. 27.  These  Algonquins  c 
Ottawa,  though  broken  and  dispersed,  were  not  destroyed,  as  Ragu, 
supposes. 
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not  of  enemies,  but  of  friends.     In  the  procvdina 
autumn   Bressuni   had  gone  down  to  th'.  Fivnch 
settlements  witli  about  twenty  Ilurons,  and  was  now 
returning  with  them,  and  twice  their  number  of 
armed  frenchmen,  for  the  defence  of  the  mission 
iJis  scouts  had  also  been  alarmed  by  disc<>verin<^  the 
footprints  of  Kagueneau's   Indians ;   an.l  for  Tome 
ime   the   two   parties  stood  on  their  guard,  each 
taking  the  other  for  an  enemy.     When  at  length 
they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  met  with  em- 
braces and  rejoicing.     Bressani  and  liis  Frenc  hmen 
had  come  too  late.     All  was  over  with  tlie  Ilurons 
and  the  Huron  mission;  and,  as  it  was  useless  to  -o 
farther,  they  joined  Ragueneau  s  party,  and  retraced 
then-  course  for  the  settlements. 

A  day  or  two  before,  they  had  had  a  sharp  taste 
of  the  mettle  of  the  enemy.     Ten  Iroquois  warriors 
had  spent  the  winter  in  a  little  fort  of  felled  trees 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ottawa,  hunting  for   sub- 
sistence, and  waiting  to  waylay  some  passing  canoe 
ot  Uurons,  Algonquins,  or  Frenchmen.     Bressani's 
party  outnumbered  them  six  to  one ;  but  thev  re- 
solved that  it  should  not  pass  without  a  tokt;i  of 
their  presence.     Late  on  a  dark  night,  the  Fren^-h 
aiid  Ilurons  lay  encamped  in  the  forest,  sleeping 
about  their  fires.     They  had  set  guards:  but  these 
It  seems,  were  drowsy  or  negligent ;  for  the  ten 
Iroquois,  watching  their  time,  approached  with  the 
stealth  of  lynxes,   and   glided   like  shadows  into 
the  midst  of  the  camp,  where,  by  the  dull  glow 
ot  the  smouldering  fires,  they  could  distinguish  the 
recumbent  figures  of  their  victims.     Suddenly  they 
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screeclied  the  war-whoop,  and  struck  like  lightnin 
with  their  hatchets  among  the  sleepers,  beve 
were  killed  before  the  rest  could  spring  to  the 
weapons.  Ikessani  leaped  up,  and  remved  on  tl 
instant  three  arrow-wounds  in  the  head,  ihe  Lr 
quois  were  surrounded,  and  a  desperate  fight  e 
sued  in  the  dark.  Six  of  them  were  kdled  on  tl 
spot,  and  two  made  prisoners  ;  while  the  remamii 
two,  breaking  thi'ough  the  cro  d,  bounded  out  - 
the  camp  and  escaped  in  the  lorest. 

The  united  parties  soon  after  reached  Montres] 
but  the  Uurons  refused  to  remain  m  a  spot  so  € 
posed  to  the  Iroquois.     Accordingly,  they  all  ( 
scended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  length    on 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  reached  Quebec.     Here  1 
Ursulines:  the  hospital  nuns,  and  the  mhabUa 
taxed  their  resom-ces  to  the  utmost  to  provide  tc 
and  shelter  for  the   exiled  llurons.     Their  go 
will  exceeded  their  power ;  for  food  was  scarce 
Quebec,  and  the  Jesuits  themselves  had  to  bear 
chief  burden  of  keeping  the  sufferers  alive. 

But,  if  fomine  was  an  evU,  the  Iroquois  wei 

far  greater  one;  for,  while  the  western  nationj 

their  confederacy  were  engrossed  with  the  dest 

tion  of  the  Ilui-ons,  the  Mohawks  kept  up  mces: 

attacks  on  the  Algonquins   and   the    Irench 

party  of  Christian   Indians,    chiefly  from  Sill 

planned  a  stroke  of  retaliation,  and  set  out  for 

Mohawk  country,  marching  cautiously  and  sen 

forward  scouts  to  scour  the  forest.     One  of  the 

Hui-on,  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  large  Iroquois 

I  Compare  Juchereau,  Uistoire  de  I'HM-Dieu,  79,  80. 
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in  7h  ^"^'/"^^'^^  *^'^^  ^^  ^«^W  not  escape,  formed 
on  the  instant  a  villanous  plan  to  save  himself 
He  ran  towards  the  enemy,  crying  out,  that  he  had 
long  been  looKmg  for  them  and  was  dehghted  to 
see  them ;  that  his  nation,  the  llurons,  iZa  come 
to  an  end ;  and  that  henceforth  his  country  was  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  where  so  many  of' his  kins- 
men and  friends  had  been  adopted.     He  had  come, 
he  declared,  with  no  other  thought  than  that  of 
jommg   them    and  turning  Iroquois,  as  they  had 
done.     Ihe   Iroquois    demanded  if  he  had  come 
alone.     He  answered,  «  No,"  and  said,  that,  in  order 
to  accomphsh  his  purpose,  he  had  joined  an  Ah^on- 
qum  war-party  who  were   in   the  woods   not" far 
oft.     Ihe  Iroquois,  in  great  delight,  demanded  to 
be  shown  where  they  were.     This  Judas,  as  the 
Jesmts  caU  hmi,  at  once  complied ;  and  the  AL^on- 
quins  were  surprised  by  a  sudden  onset,  and  routed 
with  sem-e  loss.     The  treacherous  Huron  was  well 
treated  by  the  Iroquois,  who  adopted  him  into  their 
nation.     Not  long  after,  he  came  to  Canada,  and, 
with  a  new,  as  it  was  thought,  to  some  further 
treachery,  rejoined  the    French.     A  sharp    cross- 
questioning  put  him  to  confusion,  and  he  presently 
confessed  his  guilt.     He  was  sentenced  to  death  • 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  bv  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  split  his  head  with  a  hatchet.' 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  French  at 
inree  Kivers  became  aware  that  a  band  of  Iroimois 
WHS  prowlmg  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sixty  men 
^ent  out  to  meet  them.     Far  from  retreatuig,  the 

1  Bagueneau,  Relation,  1650,  80. 
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Iroquois,  who  were  about  twenty-five  in  numbe 

got  out  of  their  canoes,  and  took  post,  waist-de( 

in  mud   and  water,  among  the  tall  rushes  at  t 

nuu-in  of  the  river.     Here  they  fought  stubborn) 

and\ept  all  the  Frenchmen  at  bay.     At  lengt 

finding  themselves  hard  pressed,  they  entered  th. 

canoes  again,  and  paddled  off.     The  French  iw 

after  them,  and  soon  became  separated  in  the  chas 

whereupon  the  Iroquois  turned,  and  made  despen 

ficlit  with  the  foremost,  retreating  agam  as  soon 

the  others  came  up.     This  they  repeated  seve 

times,  and  th.  .  made  their  escape,  after  kd  mj. 

number  of  the  best  French  soldiers,      ihen-  lea< 

in  this  affair  was  a  famous  half-breed,  known  as  ' 

Flemish  Bastard,  who  is  styled  by  llagueneau  " 

abomination  of  sin,  and  a  monster  produced  betw. 

a  heretic  Dutch  father  and  a  pagan  mother. 

In  the  forests  far  north  of  Three  Rivers  dv 
the  tribe  called  the  Atticamegues,  or  Nation  of 
White  Fish.     From  their  remote  position,  aild 
difficult    nature   of  the    intervening   country,   t 
thought  themselves  safe ;  but  a  band  of  Iroqi 
marching  on  snow-shoes  a  distance  of  twenty  d 
ioumey  northward  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  fell  u 
one  of  their  camps  in  the  winter,  and  made  a  | 
eral  butchery  of  the  inmates.     The  tribe,  how. 
still  held  its  ground  for  a  time,  and  being  idl  j 
CathoUcs,  gave  then:  missionar>',  lather  but 
an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  them   m  then- 
country.     Buteux,  who  had  long  been  stuttone 
Three  Rivers,  was  in  Ul  health,  and  for  years 
rarely  been  free  from  some  form  of  bodily  suffe 
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Nevertheless,  he  acceded  to  their  request  .n^  k 

party  of   Atticamogues,  and  several   Frenchmen 
Game  was  exceedincrlv  scamp  .,n,7  fi       '''^"^  "»e»- 
bv  hun<rpr  f^  •'  ^^^^^"*"'^  tJiey  were  forced 

Z     T^^"^  *°  separate,  a  Huron  convert  and  a 
Frenchman  named  Fonr:..,bie  remainin.'with    „! 
mKss.onary.     The  .„ows  had  n.ehe      nnd  111  It 
streams  ..re  swollen.     The  thr .    4^^^^^^^^^^ 

mer,  where  falls  and  rapids  were  so  numerous  th»f 
rn^rny  tunes  daily  they  were  foreod  to  elm',, el 
bark  vessel  and  their  ba'-r^ao-e  thro„„l,  fl  ,  j 
thiekets  and  over  rocks"  and  .?  '«■■'»'«  and 
tenth  of  M»„    ,r  ,  Pi-^'Pices.     On  the 

tenth  ot  jJay,  they  made  two  such  porta.re,   and 

canoe  from  the  water.     They  toiled  throu..h  the 
^y-1   forest,  among    the  wet,  black   trees    oter 

lea^es  and  rotten,  prostrate  trunks,  while  the  cit 
■■act  toa„,ed  amidst  the  rocks  hard  by.     't  ll" 

l^'^gage.     .Suddenly  they  were  set  upon  by  a  troon 
t    lroquo,s    who    had  crouched   behind    thickete 
■«^lvs,  and  falinn  trees,  to  waylay  ,he,n      The  Hurm' 
"_as  captured  before  he  had  thne  to  fly      Bu  eu^ 
-'J  lue  Frenchman  tried  to  escape,  but  werel! 
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stantly  shot  dowti,  the  Jesuit  receiving  two  ba 
in  the  breast.  The  Iroquois  rushed  upon  thei 
mangled  their  bodies  with  tomahawks  and  swon 
stripped  them,  and  then  flung  them  into  the  t. 
rent' 

1  Bo^eneau,  Rdatim,  1652,  2,  8 
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THE   LAST   OF    THE    HURONS. 

IEOQUO.S  bullets  and  toraalmwks  had  killed  the 
Hurons  by  hundreds,  but  famine  and  disea  e  had 
Med  mcomparablj-  moi-e.  The  miseries  of  ,he 
sto^ng  crowd  on  Isle  St.  Joseph  had  been  ,:^  a  ed 

vintld'"        ^^"■'^   ^^  ™""'''-  •"'"'l^-  "I'"  1«<1 

em!  s      OfT''  ""J'  ""■"'  ""■'■''^•'  °f  'he  wU- 
demes8.     Of  those  who  survived  that  season  of 

tleath,  many  were  so  weakened  that  thev  could  not 

:  To  tm"'1?r  f,  "  '™""^™»"  life;wh,e'h'w":s 
tfcl  Lm  .  ""™'  ^""^  ^y  "Smalture: 
«.eur  fields  and  crops  were  destroved,  and  thev 
«eie  so  hunted  from  place  to  place  th-.t  thev 
could  rarely  till  the  soil'  Game  wa  ™ y  ' a  ee 
and,  wuhout  agriculture,  the  country  codd  su    ,ort 

d '  ni^^T*^  '  ''™8gUng  existence  in  the  wU- 
™ong  the  eiJes  was  prodigious. 
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It  is  a  mutter  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  fo 

tunes  of  the  shattered  fragments  of  a  nation  one 

prosperous,  and,  in  its  own  eyes  and  those  of  i 

neigiibors,  powerful    and   great.      None  were  le 

alive    within    tlicir    ancient    domain.      Some    ht 

sought  refuge  among  the  Neutrals  and  the  Erie 

and  shared  the  disasters  wl   cli  soon  overwhelme 

those    tribes ;    others    succeeded    in    reaching    tl 

Andastes ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  two  towns,  .^ 

Michel  and  St.  Jean  lia])tiste,  had  recourse  to  i 

expedient  which  seems  ecpially  strange  and  despc 

ate,  but  which  was  in  accordance  with  Indian  prii 

tices.     They  contrived  to  open   a   communicate 

with  the  Seneca  XaHon  of  the  Iroquois,  and  ])roi 

ised  to  change  thcnr  nationality  and  turn  Senec 

as  the  price  of  their  lives.     The  victors  accept 

the  proposal;    and  the  inhabitants  of  these   t^ 

towns,  joined  by  a  few  other  llui-ons,  migrated 

a  body  to   the    Seneca   country.     They  were    r 

distributed  among  different  villages,  but  were 

lowed  to  form  a  town  by  themselves,  where  th 

were  afterwards  joined  by  some  prisoners  of  t 

Neutral  Nation.     They  identified  themselves  wi 

the  Irocpiois  in  all  but  religion, — holduig  so  fast 

their  faith,  that,  eighteen  years  after,  a  Jesuit  m 

sionary  found  that  many  of  them  were  still  go 

Catholics.' 

The  division  of  the  Ilurons  called  the  Tobac 
Nation,  ftivored  by  their  isolated  position  amo 

1  Compare  Relation,  1651,  4 ;  1660,  14,  28 ;  and  1670,  69.  The  Hi 
town  among  the  Senecas  was  called  Gandougarad.  Father  Frerain 
here  in  1668,  and  gives  an  account  of  liis  visit  in  the  Relation  of  1670. 
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rvtw^o  with  thom.     Thry  mu\n    h  '''' 

wl.o.  with  other  Ahronquins    huM  /.^^^•'^^■•iS' 

1 'L  tt       T""  ^'•'""  ""■  "•-'<■■>•  «i.""'  of 

At   M»l„  .muckmac  the  ICuous  „,„1  (!„.,>       It' 
'><'iv  a;;„in  attacked    by  the    Irn„  , 

ronnHni,,.'   severil    v„         .       '""I""'"'  '""'■  ^'fter 
move    .  wl    ,     J      ■         •       ''^  "'"'"   "'X'*™   re- 

K;;onhe.the.oML!:r/.r;„!;:tv't-- 

P<.ue  ;  whereupon  they  fortified  themselves  on  tl  e 

■™--o»s.  but  who!  iikeLa',';'ot  e f; ,,  r;  'Z 

^i-..  were  doomed  to  a  rapid  dindnuti^nl^,™ 
"  """"•  ^''™8<-  n»Hons.  Continuing  their  mi "rl 
"..  >v.,tward    the  Huron.,  and  Ot,aw„s  reXd 

rt  e  M,ss,ssipp,,  where  they  fell  i„  ,vith  the  S  ouv 

rfey  soon  quarrelled  with  those  fierce  chiW,™  of 
e  prame,  who  drove  them  from  their  eoun,„ 
->•  retreated  to  the  south-western    ^'^f 

I..ke  Superior,  and  settled  on  Point  Saint  Ksnrk  or 

'4  .eft  thrirrufrvr;^!*'™; 

^ea   to  Michilimackinac,   where  they  settled 
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not  on  the  island,  but  on  the  neighboring  P 
St.  Ignace,  now  (irahara's  Point,  on  the  north 
of  the  strait.  The  greater  part  of  them  a 
wards  removed  thence  to  Detroit  and  Sundu 
where  they  lived  under  the  name  of  Wyun 
until  within  the  present  century,  maintuiuin 
marked  influence  over  the  surrounding  Al 
quins.  They  bore  an  active  part,  on  the 
of  the  French,  in  the  war  which  ended  in 
reduction  of  Canada ;  and  they  were  the  i 
formidable  enemies  of  the  English  in  the  In 
war  under  Pontiac'  The  government  of 
United  States  at  length  removed  them  to  res( 
on  the  western  frontier,  where  a  remnant  of  1 
may  still  be  found.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
andots,  whose  name  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  hi 
of  our  border  wars,  are  descendants  of  the  an 
Hurons,  and  chiefly  of  that  portion  o.  them  c 
the  Tobacco  Nation.'^ 

When  Ragueneau  and  his  party  left  Isle 
Joseph  for  Quebec,  the  greater  numler  of  the 
rons  chose  to  remain.  They  took  possession  o 
stone  fort  which  the  French  had  abandoned 
where,  with  reasonable  vigilance,  they  could  i 
"tain  themselves  against  attack.     In  the  succe< 


»  See  "  History  of  the  Conspirac  f  Pontiac." 
*  The  minrationa  of  tliis  band  of  ttie  Hurons  may  be  traced 
tached  passages  and  incidental  remarks  iu  the  Relations  of  165^ 
1667,  1070,  1071,  and  1672.  Nicolas  I'errot,  in  his  cliapter,  Dej 
FiUtle  dfs  Uunms  chussfy  de  leiir  Pttys,  and  in  the  chapter  followinj 
a  long  and  rather  confused  account  of  their  movements  and  adv( 
Bee  also  La  Poterie,  Uistoire  d>:  i'Aimrritjue  Septentrinnale,  II.  61-S 
cording  to  tlie  litlat'on  of  1070,  the  Hurons,  when  living  at  Shf 
got!  I'oint,  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred  souls. 
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autumn  a  small  Iroquois  war-party  had  th.  auda- 
ci  y   o  cross  over  to  the  isl.nd,  and  build  a  fort  of 
felled  trees   in   the  woods.     The  Ilurons  attacked 
hem ;  but  the  invaders  made  so  fierce  a  defence, 
that  they  kept  their  assailants  at  bay,  and  at  len.^th 
retreated  with  little  or  no  loss.     Soon  aftcM-,  a  r,u?ch 
larger  band   of   Onondaga    Iroquois,  approaching 
mdiscovered,  built  a  fort  on  the  main-land,  oppo^ 
site  the  island,  but  concealed  from  sight  in   the 
forest.     Here  they  waited  to  waylay  anv  party  of 
Hurons  who  might  venture  ashore.     A  Huron  war- 
chief,  named  fitienne  Annaotaha,  whose  life  is  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  conflicts  and  adventures 
and  vvho  IS  said  to   have   been   alwavs   in    luck' 
landed  with  a  few  companions,  and  fell   into  an 
ambuscade  of  the  Irbquois.     He  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself,  when  they  called  out  to  him,  tb-,f  fhey 
ca-.e  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and  that  they 
^    aght  wampum-belts   and  presents  to  j.ersuade 
^.3  Hurons  to  forget  the  past,  go  back  with  them 
to  their  country,  become  their  adopted  countrymen 
and  live  with  them  as  one  nation.     i>ienne  sus- 
pected treachery,  but  concealed   his  distrust,   ;,nd 
advanced  towards  the  Iroquois  with  an  air  of  the 
utmost  confidence.     They  received  him  with  or)en 
arms,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  their  invitation ;  but 
be  replied,  that  there  were  older  and  wiser  men 
among  the  Hurons,  whose  counsels  all  the  people 
followed    and  that  they  ought  to  luv  the  proposal 
before  them.      He   proceeded  to  advise   them   to 
keep  him  as  a  hostage,  and  send  over  his  compau- 
ions,  v,ith  some  of  their  chiefs,  to  open  the  nego- 
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tiation.  TTis  appuront  frankness  complctel; 
ceived  them;  and  thoy  insisted  that  he  hii 
should  f?o  to  the  Huron  viUage,  while  his  cor 
ions  remained  as  hosti.f^es.  He  set  out  accort 
with  three  of  the  principal  Iroquois. 

>Vhen  he  reached  the  villa<>;e,  he  gave  the  v 

of  one  who  brinj^s  good  tidings,  and  procb 

with  a  lond  voice  that  the  hearts  of  their  en 

had  changed,  that  the  Iroquois  wouid  become 

countrymen    and   brothers,  and   that   they  s 

exchatige  their  miseries  for  a  life  of  peac( 

plenty    in   a   fertile    and    ])rosperous   land. 

wliole  Ihnon  population,  full  of  jo)ful  excite 

crowded  i»b...  .  him  and  the  three  envoys,  whc 

conductci;  t(»  the  principal  lodge,  and  feasted  i 

best  tiiitt  the  village  could  stipply.     Etienne 

the  oj)portunity  to  take  aside  four  or  five  < 

principal  chiefs,  and  secretly  tell  them  bis 

cions  that  the  Iroquois  were   plotting  to  cc 

th(Mr  destruction  under  cover  of  overtures  of  ] 

and  he  proposed  that  they  should  meet  tres 

>vith  treachery.     He  then  explained  his  plan, 

was  higlily  approved  by  his  auditors,  who  I 

him  to  charge  himself   with  the  execution 

l^tienne  now  caused  criers  to  proclaim  throuj 

village  that  every  one  should  get  ready  to  en 

m  a  f(^w  days  to  the  country  of  their  new  f 

The  squaws  began  their  preparations  at  one 

all  was  bustle  and  alacrity ;  for  the  Hurons 

selves   were  no  less  deceived  than  were  tl 

quois  envoys. 

During  one  or  two  succeeding  days,  man 
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«agcs  and  visits  passed  between  the   Hurons  and 

the  Iroquois,  whose  couH.U.nce  w.s  sucli,  that  tl.irtv 
seven  o    t,i    ,,,..,. .^^^^^^ 

a  body  to  the  Huron  villa,.e.     Etienue's  time  had 
come.     He  and  the  chiHs  who  wcr.  iu  the  I      ( 

gave  the  word  to  the  IJuion  waniors,  who,  at^u 
-/,'"ul,  raised    the    wur-whoop,  rush..l  upon  ,h  -ir 
visitors,  and  cut  them  to  pi.ces.     One   of  the-m 
who  lingered  for  a  time,  owned  before  he  died  that 
i^t.enne s  suspicions  were  just,  and  that  they  had 
designed  nothing  less  than  the  massacre  or  capture 
of  all  the  Ilurons.     Three  of  the  Iroquois,  inn  " 
dmtely,  before    the  slaughter  began,  h!id  received 
from  Ltienne  a  warning  of  their  danger  in  time  to 
make  their  escape.     The  year  before,  he  iiad  been 
captured,  >vith  lirebeuf  and  Lalemant,  at  the  town 
01  6t.  Louis,  and  had  owed  his  life  to  these  three 
warnors,  to  whom  he  now  paid  back  the  deht  of 
gratitude.     They  carried  tidings  of  what  iiad  be- 
tallen  to  their  countrymen  on  the  main-laud,  who 
aghast   at   the    catastrophe,    tied   homeward    in    a 
panic' 

Here  was  a  sweet  morsel  of  vengeance.  The 
misenes  of  the  Hurons  were  lighted  up  with  a 
brief  gleam  of  joy ;  but  it  behooved  them  to  make 
a  timely  retreat  from  their  island  before  the  Iro 
quois  came  to  exact  a  bloody  retribution.  Towards 
spnng,  while  the  lake  was  stiU  frozen,  many  of 
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them  escaped  on  the  ice,  while  another  party  af  < 
wards  followed  in  canoes.  A  few,  who  had  neitli 
strength  to  walk  nor  canoes  to  transport  them,  p 
force^•emained  behind,  and  were  soon  inassaci 
by  the  Iroquois.  The  fugitives  du-ected  th 
course  to  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  wh. 
they  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  to 
number  of  about  four  hundred,  descended  the 
tawa,  and  rejoined  then:  countrymen  who  had  g* 
to  Quebec  the  year  before. 

These  united  parties,  joined  from  time  to  time 

u  few  other  fugitives,  formed  a  settlement  on  I 

belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  near  the  south-wesi 

extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  immediately  be 

Quebec.     Here  the  Jesuits  buUt  a  fort,  hke  i 

on  Isle   St.  Joseph,  with   a   chapel,  and  a  si 

house  for  the  missionaries,  while  the  bark  dv 

iui^s  of  the  ilurons  were  clustered  around  the 

tecting   rampaits.>     Tools    and   seeds   were   g 

them,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  cultivate 

soil.     Gradually  they  raUied  from  theu:  dejec 

and  the  mission  settlement  was  begummg  to  i 

an  appearance  of  thrift,  when,  in  16Db,  the 

nuois    made    a    descent   upon    them,   and   ca 

off  a  large  number  of  captives,  under   the 

cannon  of  Quebec ;  the  French  not  darmg  to 

upon  the  mvaders,  lest  they  shoidd  take  rev 

1  The  «ite  of  the  fort  was  the  estate  now  known  "  "  ^a  ^t 
Fort  •'  near  the  landing  of  the  steam  terry.  In  185b  Mr  N.  H^  1 
a  r^Jident  near  the  «p<.t.  in  .naku,*^  «on.e  excavations,  found  a  so 
wJtive  e"  tTh>.k,  Thich.  there  can  be  httle  dou..t.  wa.  that  ot  th 
rnouelu.r This  wall  was  ori,n.ally  crowned  with  pabsades 
Bowen,    U,stor,aU   Sketch  of  the  Isle  of   Orleu,^,  'io. 
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upon  the  Jesuits  who  were  at  that  time  in  their 
country.  This  calamity  was,  foiu-  years  after,  fol- 
lowed by  another,  when  the  best  of  the  Huron  war 
nors.  uicluding  their  leader,  the  craft^  and  valiant 
Etienne  Anuaotaha,  were  slain,  %htin-  side  by 
side  with  the  French,  m  the  desperate  conflict  of 
the  Long  Sault.' 

The    attenuated    colony,    replenished    by   some 
straggling  bands  of  the  same  nation,  and  still  nura- 
bermg   se^■eral    hundred  persons,  was  removed  to 
Quebec   after  the  inroad  in   1656,  and  lodged  in 
a  square  mdosure  of  palisades  close  to  the  fort.« 
Here  they  remained  about   ten   ;, -ars,  when,  the 
danger  of  the  times  having  diminished,  thev  were 
again  removed  to  a  place  callc-u   Xotre-Duaie  de 
Foy,  now  Ste.  Foi,  three  or  four  miles  west   of 
Quebec.     Six  years  after,  when  the  soil  was  im- 
poverished  and    the    wood    in    the    neighborhood 
exhausted,  they  again  changed  their  abode,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits,  who  owned  the 
land,  settled  at  Old  Lorette,  nine  miles  from  Que- 
bec. 

Chaumonot  was  at  this  time  their  missionary. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  he  had  i)rofessed  spe- 
cial devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  who,  in 
iiis  boyhood,  had  cured  him,  as  he  believed,  of  a 
(listressing  malady.^  He  had  always  cherishetl  the 
idea  of  building  a  chapel  in  honor  of  her  in  Canada, 

'  Kelatim,  1660  (anonymous),  14. 

*  In  a  plan  of  Quebec  of  1660,  the  "  Fort  des  Ilurons"  ia  laid  down 
on  a  spot  adjoining  the  nortlj  lide  of  the  present  Place  d'Armes 
-  hee  ante,  p.  lOZ 
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after  the  model  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,- 

which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  house  whei 

in  Saint  Joseph  dwelt  with  his  virgin  spouse    ui 

which  angels  bore  through  the  air  from  the  lie 

Laud  to  Italy,  where  it  remains  an  object  ot  p 

crii.mge  to  this  day.     Chaumonot  opened  his  pi 

to  his  brother  Jesuits,  who  were  delighted  w] 

it,  and  the  chapel  was  begun  at  once,  not  with. 

the  intervention  of  miracle  to  aid  m  raising  t 

necessary  funds.     It  was  buUt  of  brick,  like 

original,  of  which  it  was  an  exact  facsimile ;  » 

it   stood  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle,  the  U 

sides  of  which  were  formed  by  the  bark  dw^ 

ings  of  the  Hurons,  ranged  with  perfect  order 

straight  lines.     Hither  came  many  pilgrims  h 

Quebec    and   more   distant   settlements,  and    i 

Our  Lady  granted  to  her  suppliants,  says  C  li 

monot,  many  miraculous  favors,  insomuch  that 

would  require  an   entire  book   to   describe   tl 

all."  * 

But  the  Hurons  were  not  destined  to  rerr 
permanently  even  here ;  for,  before  the  end  ot 
century,  they  removed  to  a  place  four  miles  dist 
now  called  New  Lorette,  or  Indian  Lorette. 
was  a  wild  spot,  covered  with  the  primitive  io, 
and  seamed  by  a  deep  and  tortuous  ravme,  wl 

I  "Le8  graces  qu'on  y  obtientpar  I'entremige  de  la  Mere  de 
Tont  ius^u'a^  miracle.     Comme  il  faudroit  composer  un  Uvre  ent.e 

SrtSre^ces  faveur,  extraordiuaires.  Je  n'- "^^P^--^*- 
ayant  et^  temoin  oculaiiv  de  I'une  et  propre  s^et  de  I  autre  » 

'  The  removal  from  Notre-Dame  de  Foy  took  place  at  the  end  «t 
„d  the  chapel  waa  finUhed  in  U.e  foUowmg  y^^^-^^.^^ompare 
Chaumonot  with  Dablon,  Rdatim,  1672-73,  p.  21;  and  Ibid..  R 
1678-79,  p.  259. 
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the  St.  Charles  foams,  white  as  a  snow-drift,  over 
the  black  ledges,  and  where  the  sunlight  struggles 
through  matted  boughs  of  the  pine  and  fir,  to  bask 
for  brief  moments  on  the  mossy  rocks  or  flash  on 
the  huiTjing  waters.  On  a  plateau  beside  the  tor- 
rent, another  chapel  was  built  to  Oiu*  Lady,  and 
another  Huron  town  sprang  up ;  and  here,  to  tliis 
day,  the  tourist  finds  the  remnant  of  a  lost  people, 
harmless  weavers  of  baskets  and  sewers  of  mocra- 
sms,  the  Huron  blood  fast  bleaching  out  of  them, 
as,  with  every  generation,  they  mingle  and  fade 
away  in  the  French  population  around.' 

i  An  interegting  account  of  a  visit  to  Indian  Lorotte  in  1721  will  be 
found  in  .the  Journal  Histwique  of  CharleToix.  Kalm,  in  his  Tfnvda  in 
North  America,  dexcribeg  ita  condition  in  1749.  Se«  also  Le  Beau,  Atm 
titra,  L  108 ;  who,  however,  can  hanlly  be  regurdod  ad  an  authorit) 
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THE   DESTROYERS. 

IKOQXIOXS  AMBITIO,.-lT8  V,CT.MS.~Th.  F.«  OT  THK  NePT. 

-The  Fat.  of  the   Ek.ks.-Tue  Wae  with   the  Al,DA^ 
— Sdpkemact  of  the  Iroqcois. 

It  was  well  for   the  European  colonies,  ah 
all  for  those  of  England,  that  the  wisdom  of 
Iroqnois  was  but  the  wisdom  of  savages.      1 
sagacity  is  past  denying;  it  showed  itself  mm 
ways ;  but  it  was  not  equal  to  a  comprchensioi 
their  own  situation  and  that  of  their  race.     U 
they  have  read  their  destiny,  and  curbed  their 
ambition,  they  might  have  leagued  with  themsc 
four  great  communities  of  kindred  Imeage,  tc 
sist  the  encroachments  of  civilization,  and  op 
a  barrier  of  fire  to  the  spread  of  the  young 
onies   of  the   East.      But  their   orgamzation 
thek  mtelligence  were  merely  the  instrument 
a  blind   frenzy,  which   impelled   them  to  de 
those  whom  they  might  have  made  their  aUi 
a  couuuon  cause. 

Of  the  four  kindred  communities,  two  at 
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the  Hurons  and  the  Neutrals,  were  probably  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  the  Iroquois.  Either  one  of 
these,  mth  union  and  leadership,  could  have  held 
its  ground  against  them,  and  the  two  united  could 
easily  have  crippled  them  beyond  the  power  of 
doing  mischief.  But  these  so-called  nations  were 
mere  aggregations  of  villages  and  families,  with 
nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  a  government. 
They  were  very  liable  to  panics,  because  the  part 
attacked  by  an  enemy  could  never  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  prompt  succor  from  the  rest ;  and  when 
once  broken,  they  could  not  be  rallied,  because  they 
had  no  centre  around  which  to  gather.  The  Iro- 
quois, on  the  other  hand,  had  an  organization  with 
which  the  ideas  and  habits  of  several  generations 
were  interwoven,  and  they  had  also  sagacious  lead- 
ers for  peace  and  war.  They  discussed  all  ques- 
tions of  policy  mth  the  coolest  deliberation,  and 
knew  how  to  turn  to  profit  even  imperfections  in 
their  plan  of  government  which  seemed  to  promise 
only  weakness  and  discord.  Thus,  any  nation, 
or  any  large  town,  of  their  confederacy,  could 
make  a  separate  war  or  a  separate  peace  Avith  a 
foreign  nation,  or  any  part  of  it.  Some  member 
of  the  league,  as,  for  exam])le,  the  Cayugas,  would 
make  a  covenant  of  friendship  with  the  enomv,  and, 
while  the  infatuated  victims  were  thus  lulled  into  a 
delusive  security,  the  war-parties  of  the  other  na- 
tions, often  joined  by  the  Cayuga  warriors,  would 
overwhelm  them  by  a  sudden  onset.  But  it  was  not 
by  their  craft,  nor  by  their  organization, — which 
for   military   purposes   was   wretchedly  feeble,  — 
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that  this  handful  of  savages  gained  a  Woody  su- 
premacy. They  carried  all  before  them,  because 
they  were  animated  throughout,  as  one  man,  by 
the  same  audacious  pride  and  insatiable  rage  tor 
conqaest.  Like  other  Indians,  they  waged  war  on 
apian  altogether  democratic,  -  that  is,  each  man 
fought  or  not,  as  he  saw  tit;  and  they  owed  their 
unity  and  vigor  of  action  to  the  homicidal  frenzy 
that  urged  them  all  alike. 

The  Neutral  Nation  had  taken  no  part,  on  either 
side  in  the  war  of  extermination  against  the  liu- 
rons';  and  their  towns  were  sanctuaries  where  eithei 
of  the  contending  parties  might  take  asylum.  Or 
the  other  hand,  they  made  fierce  war  on  then:  west 
em  neighbors,  and,  a  few  years  before,  destroyed 
with  atrocious  cruelties,  a  large  fortified  town  oi 
the  Nation  of  Fire.»  Their  turn  was  now  come 
and  their  victims  found  fit  avengers ;  for  no  soone 

I  "T^t  Butnmer  "  writes  Laleraant  in  1643.  "two  thousand  warrioi 
^  the  ^ITZ^  attacked  a  town  of  the  Nation  of  Fire  we    ft.. 

^^*  Th^Assistaeronnons.  Atsistaehonnons.  Mascoutins.  or  Nation  of  F 

^'i  m  wKon'ta,  .1..™  tl»,  long  ^mmed.    F«,oert  .jMmon 
Thev  are  now  extinct  as  a  tribe. 
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were  the  Huroiis  broken  iij)  and  dispersed,  than 
the  Iroquois,  without  waiting  to  take  l)ri'ath, 
turned  tiieir  fury  on  the  Neutrals.  At  the  end  of 
the  autumn  of  1650,  they  assaulted  and  took  one 
of  their  chief  towns,  said  to  have  contained  at 
the  time  more  than  sixteen  hundred  men,  besides 
women  and  children;  and  early  in  the  following 
spring,  they  took  another  town.  The  slaughter 
was  prodigious,  and  the  victors  drove  back  troops 
of  captives  for  butchery  or  adoption.  It  was  the 
death-blow  of  the  Neutrals.  They  abandoned 
their  corn-fields  and  villages  in  the  wildest  terror, 
and  dispersed  themselves  abroad  in  forests,  which 
could  not  yield  sustenance  to  such  a  multitude. 
They  perished  by  thousands,  and  from  tliat  time 
forth  the  nation  ceased  to  exist.' 

During  two  or  three  succeeding  years,  the  Iro- 
quois contented  themselves  with  harassing  the 
French  and  Algonquins ;  but  in  165:J  they  made 
treaties  of  peace,  each  of  the  five  nations  for  itself, 
and  the  colonists  and  their  red  allies  had  an  interval 
of  rest.  In  the  following  May,  an  Onondaga  ora- 
tor, on  a  peace  visit  to  Montreal,  said,  in  a  speech 

^  Rngueneau,  Relation,  1651,  4.  In  the  unpublished  journal  kfjn  by 
the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Quebec,  it  is  said,  un.ler  date  of  April, 
1661,  tiiat  news  liad  just  come  from  Montreal,  that,  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  fifteen  hundred  Inxjuois  had  taken  a  Neutral  town  ;  that  tho 
Neutrals  had  afterwards  attacked  tlieni,  and  killeil  two  hundred  of  their 
warriors;  and  that  twelve  hundred  Iroquois  had  ajrain  iiuadeil  the  Neu- 
tral c-ountry  to  take  their  revenge.  Latitau,  M„itr^  d^s  Si,ir,i.,es,  II.  176, 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Fatiier  Julien  Gamier,  a  singul.ir  and  improb- 
able account  of  the  origin  of  the  war. 

An  old  chief,  named  Kerijockety,  who  claimed  descent  from  au 
adopted  prisoner  ol  the  Neutral  Nation,  was  recently  living  amorg  the 
Senecas  of  Western  New  York. 

H7« 
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to  the  Governor,  "  Our  young  men  wUl  no  more 
fight  the  French ;  but  they  are  too  warlike  to  sta) 
at  home,  and  this  summer  we  shall  invade  th( 
country  of  the  Eries.  The  earth  trembles  anc 
quakes  in  that  quarter;  but  here  all  remain: 
calm." '  Early  in  the  autumn,  Father  Le  ^loynr 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  peace  to  go  on  i 
mission  to  the  Onondagas,  returned  with  the  ti.hng 
that  the  Iroquois  were  all  on  lire  with  this  ne\ 
enterprise,  and  were  about  to  march  ^against  th 
Eiies  with  eighteen  hundred  warriors.'' 

The  occasion  of  this  new  war  is  said  to  have  bee 

as  follows.     The  Eries,  who  it  will  be  remembere 

dwelt  on  the  south  of  the  lake  named  alter  then 

had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Senec^.s,  aii 

m  the  preceding  year  had  sent  a  deputation  of  thin 

of  their  principal  men  to  contirm  it.     While  tht 

were  in  the  great  Seneca  town,  it  ha])pened  th 

one  of  that  nation  was  kUled  in  a  casual  qiiarr 

with  an  Erie ;  whereupon  his  countrymen  rose  in 

fury,  and  murdered  the  thirty  deputies.     Then  e 

sued  a  brisk  war  of  reprisals,  in  which  not  only  tl 

Senecas,  but  the  other  Iroquois  nations,  took  pa 

The  Eries  captured  a  famous  Onondaga  chiet,  a 

were  about  to  burn  him,  when  he  succeeded  in  cr 

vincmg  them  of  the  wisdom  of  a  course  of  concU 

tion ;    and  they  resolved  to  give  him  to  the  sis 

of  one  of  the  murdered  deputies,  to  take  the  ph 

of  her  lost  brother.     The  sister,  by  Indian  law,  L 

I  Le  MerciCT,  Rdation,  1654,  9.  ,    <.  v.,  „;„ 

i  Ibid.,  10.     Le  Moyne.  in  his  intemtlng  journal  of  his  nua 
repeatedly  alludes  to  their  prepwratione. 
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it  in  her  choice  to  receive  him  with  a  fraternal 
embrace  or  to  bium  him  ;  but,  though  she  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  no  one  doubted  that  she  would 
choose   the   gentler  alternative.     Accordingly,    he 
was  clothed  iu  gay  attire,  and  all  the  town  fell  to 
feasting  in  honor  of  his  adoption.     In  the  midst  of 
the  festivity,  the  sister  returned.     To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Erie  chiefs,  she  rejected  with  indig- 
aation  their  proffer  of  a  new  brotiier,  declared  that 
she  would  be  revenged  for  her  loss,  and  hisisted 
that  the  prisoner  should  forthwith  be  burned.    The 
chiefs  remonstrated  in  vain,  representing  the  danger 
in  which  such  a  procedure  would  involve  the  nation: 
the  female  fury  was  inexorable ;  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  stripj)ed  of  his  festal  robes,  was  bound  to 
the  stake,  and  put  to  death.'     He  warned  his  tor- 
mentors with  his  last  breath,  that  they  were  burning 
not  only  him,  but  tlie  whole  Erie  nation ;  since  his 
countrymen  would  take  a  liery  vengeance  for  his 
fate.     His  words  proved  true ;  for  no  sooner  was 
his  story  spread  abroad  among  the  Iroquois,  than 
the  confederacy  resounded  with  war-songs  from  end 
to  end,  and  the  warriors  took  the  field  under  tiieir 
two  ;      at  war-chiefs.     Notwithstanding  I^e  Moyne's 
repor.     heir  number,  according  to  the  Iroquois  ac- 
count, did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred.'' 

They  embarked  in  canoes  on  the  lake.  At  their 
approach  the  Eries  fell  back,  withdrawing  into  the 

1  De  Quen,  Rdalion,  1656,  80. 

2  xiijg  „^g  tijgjp  statement  to  Chaumonot  and  Dablon,  at  Onondaga, 
in  November  of  this  year.  They  added,  that  the  number  of  the  Eries 
was  between  three  and  *bur  thousand.  {Journal  des  PP.  Chaumonot  et 
Dahtm,  in  Relation,  1656, 16.     In  the  narrative  of  De  Quen  (Ibid..  30,  31) 
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forests  towards  the  west,  till  they  were  giitherec 
into  one  body,  wh.>n,  fortifying  themselves  witl 
palisades  and  felled  trees,  they  awaited  the  ap 
proach  of  the  invaders.  By  the  lowest  estimate 
the  Kries  numbered  two  thousand  warriors,  be 
sides  women  and  children.  Hut  this  is  the  repoi 
of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  naturally  disposed  t 
exaggerate  the  force  of  their  ejiemies. 

They    approached    the    Erie   fort,   and    two   o 

their  chiefs*  rlressed  like  Frenchmen,  advanced  an 

called  on  those  within  to  surrender.     One  of  thei 

had  lately  been  baptized  by  Le  Moyne ;   and  h 

shouted  to  the  Eries,  that,  if  they  di''  not  yield  i 

time,  they  were  all  dead  men,  for  the  Master  of  Lr 

was  on  the  side  of  the  Iroquois.     The  Eries  ai 

swered  with  yells  of  derision.   "  Who  is  this  mast 

of  your  lives  ? "  they  cried  ;  "  our  hatchets  and  oi 

right  arms  are  the  masters   of  ours."     The   Ir 

quois  rushed  to  the  assault,  but  were  met  with 

shower  of  poisoned  arrows,  which  killed  and  woun 

ed  many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  back.     Th 

waited  awhile,  and  then  attacked  again  with  u 

abated  mettle.     This  time,  they  carried  their  ba 

canoes  over  their  heads  like  huge  shields,  to  pi 

tect  them  from  the  storm  of  arrows;  then  pla 

ing    them    upright,   and    mounting   them   by   t 

cross-bars  like  ladders,  scaled  the  barricade  w 

bastd.  of  course,  on  Iroquois  reports,  the  Iroquois  force  is  also  set  A 
at  twelve  hundred,  but  that  of  the  Eries  is  reduced  to  between  two 
three  thousand  warriors.    Even  this  may  safely  be  taken  as  an  e 

^™Though  the  Eries  had  no  fire-arms,  they  used  poisoned  arrows 
groat  eflect,  discharging  them,  it  is  said,  with  surprising  rapidity. 
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such  impetuo  js  fun'  that  the  Erios  were  throv^-n 
into  a  panic.  Those  escaped  who  coidd ;  but  tlie 
butchery  was  fris'htful,  and  from  that  diiv  the  Krie? 
as  a  nation  were  no  more.  Tlie  victors  paid  dear 
for  their  conquest.  Their  losses  were  so  h(>avy  that 
they  were  forced  to  remain  for  two  months  in  the 
Erie  country,  to  bury  their  dead  and  nurse  their 
wounded.' 

One  enemy  of  their  own  race  remained,  —  the 
Andastes.  This  nation  appears  to  have  been  inferior 
in  numbers  to  either  the  llurons,  the  Neutrals,  or 
the  Eries ;  but  they  cost  their  assailants  more  trouble 
than  all  these  united.  The  Mohawks  sevm  at  first 
to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  .Vndastc  war ;  and, 
between  the  years  1H50  and  IHHO,  they  were  so 
roughly  handled  by  these  stubborn  adversaries,  that 
they  were  reduced  from  the  height  of  audacious 
insolence  to  the  depths  of  dejection.'     The  remain- 

1  l)e  Quen,  liflntion,  Itwti,  31.  The  Iroquois,  it  ueeins,  atWrwartls 
made  otlu-r  fxpeditioiw,  to  finish  their  worlc.  At  ieiist,  tliey  tolil  ('hau- 
monot  and  l)ul)lon,  in  ttie  autumn  of  thi-  year,  tliat  tiiey  meant  to  do  m 
in  tlie  l'ollowin}{  Kprin^. 

It  seems,  tliat,  before  attackint;  tiie  great  tort  of  the  Eries,  tlie  Iroquois 
had  niaile  a  promise  to  worshi]>  the  new  (jod  of  the  French,  if  lie  would 
give  tlieni  the  victory.  This  prom  -.e,  and  the  success  which  followed, 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  misvion. 

Various  traditions  are  extant  among  the  nii)dem  remnant  of  tl  <<  Iro- 
quois concerning  the  war  with  the  Kries.  'i  lny  agree  in  little  beyond 
tJie  fa('t  of  the  exii^tence  ami  destriKtiim  of  that  [teople.  Indeed.  Indian 
traditions  are  very  rarely  of  any  value  as  hist  iiiial  evidence.  <»Me  of 
these  stories,  told  niu  »ome  years  ago  by  a  very  intelligent  Iro(iuois  of  the 
Cayuga  Nation,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Inxpiois  fenx-ity.  It  repre- 
sents, that,  the  night  after  the  great  battle,  the  l()rest  was  lighteil  up  witii 
more  tlian  a  thousand  fires,  at  each  of  whi'h  an  Erie  was  burning  alive. 
It  differs  from  the  historica!  ftccuunts  in  niakiii;-  ?!k>  FrU<s  t!se  agK"""   ="•"■ 

*  Relatim,  1660,  6  (anonymous). 

The  Mohawks  also  suttered  great  reverses  about  this  time  at  Ibj 
hands  of  their  Algonquin  neighbors,  the  Mohicans. 
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ing  four  nations  of  the  Iroquois  league  now  took 
up  the  (luarrel,  and  tared  scarcely  better  than  the 
Mohawks.     In  the  spring  of  Uiliv',  eight  hundred 
of  their  warriors  set  out  for  the  Andaste  country, 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  ;  but  when  they  readied 
the  great  town  of  their  enemies,  they  saw  that  they 
had  received  both  aid  and  counsel  from  the  neigh- 
boring Swedish  colonists,     'i'he  town  was  fortitied 
by  a  double  jialisade,  tianked  by  two  bastions,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  several  small   pieces  of  cannon 
were  mounted.     Clearly,  it  was  not  to  be  curried 
by  assault,  as  the  invaders  had    proniisetl    them- 
selves.     Their  only  hope  was  in  treachery  ;  and, 
accordingly,  twenty-five    of  their    warriors   gained 
entrance,  on  pretence  of  settling  the  terms  of  a 
peace.     Here,  again,  ensued  a  grievous  disappoint 
raent ;  for  the  Andastes  seized  them  all,  built  high 
scaffolds  visible  from  without,  and  tortured  them  tc 
death  in  sight  of  their  countrymen,  who  thereupoi 
decamped  in  miserable  discomfiture.* 

The  Senecas,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  th« 
five  Iroquois  nations,  now  found  themselves  at 
tacked  in  tui-n,— and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the; 
were  full  of  despondency  at  the  ravages  of  th 
small-pox.  The  French  reaped  a  profit  from  thei 
misfortunes;  for  the  disheartened  savages  mad 
them  overtures  of  peace,  and  begged  that  the 
would  settle  in  their  country,  teach  them  to  foi 
tify  their  towns,  supply  them  with  arms  and  an: 
munition,  and  bring  "black-robes"  to  show  tlier 
the  road  to  Heaven.' 

1  Lalemant,  ReUUim,  l«i68, 10.  ^  I^itl.,  16tt4.  88. 
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The  Andnste  wur  becurne  a  war  of  inrouils  and 
skirmishes,  uuder  which  tlie  weaker  parly  gradu- 
ally wasted  away,  though  it  sonu'tiincs  won  lauiela 
at  the  expense  of  its  adversary.  'I'lius,  in  UHvi,  a 
party  of  twenty  SenecasJ  and  forty  C'ayuj^as  went 
aj^ainst  the  Andastcs.  They  were  at  a  considerabh' 
distance  the  one  from  the  other,  the  Cayiij^as  being 
in  advance,  when  tlie  Senecas  were  set  upon  by 
about  sixty  young  Andastes,  of  the  class  known  a- 
"  Burnt-Knives,"  or  "  Solt-Metals,"  because  as  xct, 
they  had  taken  no  scalps.  Indeed,  they  arc  de 
scribed  as  mere  boys,  tiftfen  or  sixteen  years  old. 
They  killed  one  of  the  Senecas,  captured  another, 
and  put  the  rest  to  tiij^ht ;  after  which.  Hushed  with 
their  victory,  they  attacked  the  C'ayugas  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  routed  them  completely,  killing 
eight  of  them,  and  wounding  twice  that  number, 
who,  as  is  reported  by  tlie  Jesuit  then  in  the  Cayuga 
towns,  came  home  half  dead  with  gashes  of  knives 
and  hatchets.'  "  May  God  preserve  the  Andastes," 
exclaims  the  Father,  "  and  ])rosper  their  arms,  that 
the  Iroquois  may  be  humbled,  and  we  and  our 
missions  left  in  peace!"  "None  but  they,"  he  else- 
where adds,  "  can  curb  the  pride  of  the  Iroquois." 
The  only  strength  of  the  Andastes,  however,  was 
in  their  courage:  for  at  tliis  time  they  were  reduced 
to  three  hundred  fighting  men ;  and  about  the  year 
1675  they  were  finally  overborne  by  the  Senecas.'* 
Yet  they  were  not  wholly  destroyed  ;  for  a  remnant 

1  Dablon  Relation,  1672,  24. 

«  £tat  Pr<nnt  dea  Missions,  in  Rdationt  If.idiua,  IL  44.     Rdatim 
1676,  2.     This  is  one  of  Ui*>  Riif'"-*  printed  bj  Mr.  Lenox. 
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of  this  valiant  people  continued  to  subsist,  unde 
the  name  of  Conestogas,  for  nearly  a  century,  unti 
in  1768,  they  were  butchered,  as  already  mentionec 
by  Jhe  white  ruffians  known  as  the  "  Paxton  Boys." 

The  bloody  triumphs  of  the  Iroquois  were  corr 
plete.  They  had  "  made  a  solitude,  and  called 
peace."  All  the  siu:rounding  nations  of  their  ow 
lineage  were  conquered  and  broken  up,  whil 
neighboring  Algonquin  tribes  were  suffered  t 
exist  only  oh  condition  of  paying  a  yearly  tribut 
of  wampum.  The  confederacy  remained  a  wedg 
thrust  between  the  growing  colonies  of  France  an 
England. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  conquerors 
Their  triumphs  had  cost  them  dear.  As  ear 
the  year  1660,  a  writer,  evidently  well-informei 
reports  that  their  entire  force  had  been  reduced  1 
twenty-two  hundred  warriors,  while  of  these  n( 
more  than  twelve  hundred  were  of  the  true  Ir( 
quois  stock.  The  rest  was  a  medley  of  adoptt 
prisoners,  —  Hurons,  Neutrals,  Eries,  and  Indiai 
of  various  Algonquin  tribes.**    Still  their  aggressi^ 


>  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  Chap.  XXIV.  Compr 
Shea,  in  tLnUirintl  Mivfozine,  II.  297. 

a  RrUition,  1060,  6,  7  (anonymous).  Le  Jeune  says,  "  Their  victor 
liave  so  depopulated  their  towns,  tliat  there  are  more  foreigners  in  tlu 
than  natives.  At  Onondaga  tliere  are  Indians  of  seven  different  i 
tions  iKjrmiiuently  established;  and,  among  the  Senecas,  of  no  less  tli 
eleven."  (/iV/,;fion,  1657,  34.)  These.,  .e  either  adopted  prisoners, 
Indians  wlio  had  voluntarily  joined  the  Iroquois  to  save  iheniselve.s  fn 
their  hostility.  They  took  no  part  in  couniuls,  but  were  ex|)ectiu 
join  warparties,  though  they  were  usually  excused  from  fighting  agiui 
their  former  countrymen.  The  condition  of  female  prisoners  was  lit 
better  than  that  of  slaves,  and  those  to  whom  they  were  assigned  ofi 
killed  tiiem  ou  the  tlit^htest  pique 
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spirit  was  unsubdued.  These  incorrigible  warriors 
pushed  their  murderous  raids  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
Lake  Superior,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee ; 
they  were  the  tyrants  of  all  the  intervening  wil 
demess ;  and  they  remained,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  a  terror  and  a  scourge  to  the  affiicUMl 
colonists  of  New  France. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV.  \ 

THE   END. 

FMLCEE     of    the    jK8mT8.-WHAT    THBIR    SOCCMB    WOCU>    Hi 
IMTOLVKD.  — FOTORB   OF  THB  M188IOM. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Hurons,  fell  the  best  ho 
of  the  Canadian  mission.  They,  and  the  stal 
and  po])ulous  communities  around  them,  had  be 
the  Fiide  material  from  which  the  Jesuit  woi 
have  formed  his  Christian  emphe  in  the  wild 
ness ;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peoples  w( 
uprooted  and  swept  away,  while  the  neighb 
ing  Algonquins,  to  whom  they  had  been  a  b 
wark,  were  mvolved  with  them  in  a  common  ru 
The  land  of  promise  was  tunied  to  a  solitude  an( 
desolation.    There  was  still  work  in  hand,  it  is  tr 

vast  regions  to  explore,  and  countless  heatln 

to  snatch  "from  perdition ;  but  these,  for  the  ni 
part,  were  remote  and  scattered  hordes,  from  wh^ 
conversion  it  was  vain  to  look  for  the  same  sc 
and  decisive  results. 

In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the  Jesuits  \ 
gone.     Some  of  them  went  home,  "  well  resolvt; 
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writes  the  Father  Superior,  "  to  return  to  the  com- 
bat at  the  first  sound  of  the  tnimpet ; "  '  while  of 
those  who  remained,  about  twenty  in  number,  sev- 
eral soon  fell  victims  to  famine,  hardship,  and  the 
Irocjuois.  A  few  years  more,  and  Canada  ceased 
to  be  a  mission ;  political  and  commercial  inter(>sts 
gradually  became  ascendant,  and  the  story  of  Jesuit 
propagandism  was  interwoven  with  her  civil  and 
military  annals. 

Here,  then,  closes  this  wild  and  bloody  act  of  the 
great  drama  of  New  France ;  and  now  let  the  cur- 
tain fall,  while  we  ])ondor  its  meaning. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  J(>suits  is  obvious. 
The  guns  and  tomahawks  of  the  Iroquois  were  the 
ruin  of  their  ho])es.  ('ould  they  have  curbed  or 
converted  those  ferocious  bands,  it  is  little  less  than 
certain  that  their  dream  would  liave  become  a  real- 
ity. Savagi^s  tamed  —  not  civilized,  for  that  was 
scarcely  jjossible  —  would  have  been  distributed 
in  communities  through  the  valleys  of  the  (ireat 
Lakes  and  the  ^lississij)pi,  ruled  by  priests  in  the 
inten^st  of  ('atholieity  and  of  France.  Their  habits 
of  agriculture  would  have  been  develo]>ed,  and  their 
instincts  of  mutual  slaughter  represiJed.  The  swift 
decline  of  the  Indian  poj>ulation  would  have  been 
arrested;  and  it  woidd  have  been  made,  through 
th(?  fur-trade,  a  source  of  prosperity  to  New  France. 
Unmolested  by  Indian  enemies,  and  fed  by  a  rich 
connnerce,  she  would  have  j)ut  forth  a  vigorous 
growth.  True  to  her  far-reaehing  and  adventurous 
5J"enius,  she  would  have  occui)i('d  the  West  with 

1  Lettredt:  LiilemarJ  ait  K.  P.  Pnniuaul  {IMatim.  1650,  48). 
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traders,  settlers,  and  garrisons,  and  cut  up  the  virgin 
wilderness  into  fiefs,  while  as  yet  the  colonies  of 
England  were  but  a  weak  and  broken  line  along 
the"  shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  at  last  the 
great  conflict  came,  England  and  Liberty  would 
have  been  confronted,  not  by  a  depleted  antagonist, 
still  feeble  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  starved  and 
persecuted  infancy,  but  by  an  athletic  champion  of 
the  principles  of  llichelieu  and  of  Loyola. 

Liberty  may  thank  the  Iroquois,  that,  by  theu' 
insensate  fui-y,  the  plans  of  her   adversary  were 
brought  to  nought,  and  a  peril  and  a  woe  averted 
from  her  "  -ture.     They  rumed  the  trade  which  was 
the  lite-Diood  of  New  France;  they  stopped  the 
current  of  her  arteries,  and  made  all  her  eariy  years 
a  misery  and  a  terror.     Not  that  they  changed  her 
destinies.     The  contest  on  this  continent  between 
Liberty  and  .Absolutism  was  never  doubtful;  but 
the  triumph  of  the  one  would  have  been  deariy 
bought,  and  the  downfall  of  the  other  incomplete. 
Populations  formed  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  a 
feudal  monarchy,  and  controlled  by  a  hierarchy  pro- 
foundly hostile  to  freedom  of  thought,  would  have 
remained  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbling-block  hi  the 
way  of  that  majestic  experiment  of  which  America 

is  tlu'  field. 

The  .lesuits  saw  their  hopes  struck  down;  and 
their  faith,  though  not  shaken,  was  sorely  tried. 
T'he  Providence  of  God  seemed  in  then-  eyes  dark 
and  iuexpUcable;  but,  from  the  stand-point  of  Lib- 
erty, that  Providence  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  iiocm. 
Meauwhih;  let  those  who  have  prevaUed  yieM  du< 
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honor  to  the  defert«ti.  Their  virtues  shine  amidst 
the  rubbish  of  error,  like  diamonds  and  gold  in  the 
gravel  of  the  torrent. 

But  now  new  scenes  succeed,  and  other  actors 
enter  on  the  stage,  a  hardy  and  valiant  hand, 
moulded  to  endure  and  dare,  —  the  Discoverers 
of  the  Great  West. 
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AbencWM*,  when  foand,  zxii;  uk  for 
ft  miMionary,  831.    ^         ..  , 

Abrah«m,  in»ii»  of,  whence  the  name, 
88&  nol4. 

Adoption  of  prisoner*  u  members  of 
the  tribe,  Ixvi,  223,  809,  424,  444. 

Adventures  »Dd  sufferings  of  an  Al- 
gonquin woman,  309-818;  of  an- 
other, 31.i  316. 

Airier,  a  laiae  for  the  Mohawke,  xlviu 

Ai'guillon,  Duchess  d',  found*  a  H6tel- 
Dieu  at  Quebec,  181. 

Albany,  formerly  KennselaerswycK,  it» 
condition  in  1643,  229. 

AlatMifuin*,  a  comprehensive  term,  xx ; 
reKions  occupied  by  them  in  1535, 
XX-  the  desixnation,  how  applied, 
•6  tu>tt;  found  in  New  England, 
xxi-  their  relation  to  the  Iroquois, 
xxii  numbers,  ib.;  Algonquin  mia- 
•ions,  36b. 

AUumette  Island,  xxiv,  45;  its  true 
noKitlun,  46. 

AmikiXi'it,  or  I'eople  of  the  Beaver, 
btviii  note;  supposed  descent  worn 
that  animal,  iA. 

Amusementa  of  the   Indians,  xxxvi; 
the  Jesuits  require  them  to  be  aban- 
doned, 136.  , 
,iiKiicw<i«</e<,a  btrauge  metliodot  cure, 

xlii.  ... 

^liKitMtei,  where  ruuiiu  in  tns  canpr 
timea,  xx,  xlvi ;  fierce  warriors,  xlvi ; 
Identical  with  the  Susquehannocta, 


ib,  $uU;  their  aid  aonght  by  the 
Huron*,  841;  the  result  nnsatisfluy 
tory,  844  $eq.;  war  with  the  MO" 
hawks,  441;  assisted  by  the  Swede! 
from  Delaware  River,  443;  repnlaeaa 
attack  of  the  Inxiuois,  H>.  i  a,  party 
of  Andaste  boys  defeat  the  Seneca* 
and  Carugas,  443 ;  finally  subdued 
by  the  Senecas,  ib. 

AquamucUmi,  or  Iroquois,  xlriii  not*. 

Areskoui,  the  god  of  war,  .lx»^« 
human  sacrifices  offered  to  him,  to.  t 
a  captive  Iroquois  sacrificed  to  him, 
61. 

Armouchiiiuou,  a  name  applied  to  tlM 
Algoniiuins  of  New  England,  xxi ;  ■ 
strange  account  of  them  giren  by 
Champluin,  xxii  note. 

ArU  of  life,  as  practUed  by  the  Hnrona, 
xxxi. 

AMi*l<unmrum$,  or  Nation  of  i  j*.  ot» 
Md'.ion  of  Fire.  % 

Ataenltie,  a  malignant  deity ;  the  luooo, 

Ixxvi.  e    u     a 

AtaJu>C(tn,  a  dim  conception  of  the  su- 
preme 15ein»f  Ixxiv.  __ 

Atourho  of  the  Onondagas,  liv,  Ivu. 

Attendants  of  tho  JesuiU,  112  «<«, 
132.     See  IMmn't. 

Atticnniei/utt,  xxiii,  2S6,  293;  attacked 
by  tlW  Iroquois,  420. 

JlUil-uiinliint.     See  llunm*. 

Attiwaw!  runx.  or  Neutral  Nation,  ^y 
so  calle.l,  xliv;  their  country,  IB.» 
fenxioun  and  cruel,  xlv ;  licention* 
a,.  ■  thrir  irealmeiit  of  the  deiuL  W 
See  Mfural  A'atitM. 
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B. 


Baptiiin  of  drJiiK  men.  8<».  1"!  «'•"- 
iiwtine,  of  inlantB.  »».  »7,  U6,  117; 
of  an  influeiiiial  Huron,  Hi;  cinidi- 
tu.n»  of  baptitiii.  i;U;  baptwms, 
nuiiitier  ill  B  V«-»r.  1:18  »"'«■ 
Birth  liark    used   insteail  of  w-nting- 

nap«r,  IW-  .       ■         .         . 

OoiirneovH,  Marguente,  her  charatter, 
201;  Voumlr*!.*  of  the  ichool  at 
Montreal,  ii'i-  ,  ,„ 

Bradford.  William,  governor  of  I  iy- 
mouth,  kindlv  entertains  the  Jesuit 
UruilleteH,  3i7.  .   ,.     , 

B-^beuf,  .Itan  dc,  arrives  at  (iuelicc, 
6  20.  48 ;  coinm«*K«*  his  journey  to 
the  Huron  country,  53:  sutlers  great 
fatigue  bv  the  wuv,  &4;   Ins  intre- 
pidity, 64  note,  M;   arrives   in   the 
Huron    country,   66;    his   previous 
residence  there,  ii. ;  his  misgivings 
as  to  his  future  treatment  by  the 
Indians,  67  fu'le;  the  Indians  build 
a  house  (br  him,  69;  the  house  de- 
scribed, 60;  iU  furniture,  tb.;  Br6- 
beuf  witnesses  the   "  Feast  of  the 
Dead,"  76 ;  witnesses  a  human  sacn- 
flce,  80  »«'/.;    his  uncompromising 
manner,  »0;  "the  Ajax  ol  the  mis- 
sion," 99;  his  dealings  with  beings 
from  the  invisible  world,  108 ;  sees  a 
great  cross  in  the  air,  109,  144;  his 
Murage,  120;  bis  letter  in  prospect 
cf  martyrdom,  122;  harangues  the 
Huronsat  ^/etlind'iulieu,  123;  com- 
mences a  mission   in    the   Neutral 
Nation,  143 ;  sees  miraculous  sights, 
144;    at    the   Huron   mission,  370; 
taken    by    the    Iroquois,   381;    his 
appalling    fate,    8h8;    hir  ifitiepid 
character.  890;  his  skull  preserved 
to  this  day  at  Quebec,  391;  his  vis- 
ions and   revelations,  3k2  nvte;    a 
saint  and  a  hero.  ib. 
Bressani,  Joseph,  attempts  to  go  to  the, 
Hurons,  i.'il;  taken  by  the  Iroquois, 
262;  terrible  8urt«ring*trom  bis  cap- 
tors, 253-2.'>r,;    Ijis  escape,  256;   at 
the  Huron  Mission,  370. 
Brul^,  fctienne,  inuAlered  by  the  Itu- 
rons,  66 ;  the  murder  supiH)8ed  to  be 
avenged  bv  a  raging  pestilence,  94. 
Bullion,  Madame  de,  lounda  a  hospi- 
tal at  Montreal,  260. 
Buminic  of  captives  alive,  instances 
of,  Jv  no<^  80-82,  240,  250,  309, 
889,  886,  436  not*,  439,  441  note. 
BtltfcUS,  Jacqti' »,  his  toilsome  journey, 
421;   waylaid  by  the  Iroquois  and 
slain,  422. 


c. 


Cannibalism  of  the  HtiiWM,  xnuM, 
137,  of  the  Miamis,  si;  other  In 
stances.  247. 
Catioe«.  Indian,  xxxi. 
Capurliiiis,    iinsuccesKful    attempt    to 
introduce    them    into   Canada,   169 
note ;  a  station  of  them  on  the  Pe- 
nobscot, 333. 
Cayugas.  oiu  of  the  Five   Nation*, 

xlviii  m>te,  liv.     See  liix/wU. 
Cemeteries  of  Indians  lately  opened, 

79;  description  of  them,  io. 
Chabaiiel,  Noel,  joins  the  mission,  105j 
among  the  Hurons,  370;  recalled 
iToin  St.  .Jean,  408 .  his  journey,  i*.  ( 
murdered  by  a  renegade  Huron,  409 
his  vow,  410  wt*. 
Cliamptlcur.    coiiiinandant    at   Threi 

Kivers,  277,  2>*6. 
Chaiiiplain,  .Samuel  de,  resumes  •'om 
niaiid  al  t^iebec,  20;  his  explora 
tioiis,  4.'> ;  introduces  the  missionariei 
to  the  Hurons,  48;  assists  the  mis 
sioiiaries  al  their  departure,  60 ;  hi 
death.  149.  .    . 

Chatelain,  I'ierre,  joins  the  mission 

86;  his  iHiiess,  ib. ;  his  peril,  126. 
Chaumortot,  Joseph  Mane,  his  earl; 
life,  V)  1-104;  his  gratitude  to  th 
Virgin,  103,  105;  becomes  a  Jesuit 
anrt  embarks  for  Canada,  105,  181 
narrowly  escapes  death,  124;  goc 
whh  Br<'beuf  to  convert  the  Nei 
trals,  143;  his  extreiiir  peril,  14J 
saved  by  the  intert'erence  of  Sail 
Miihael,  ib  ;  among  the  Hurons, 87C 
with  a  colony  of  Hurons,  near  Qui 
\>ec,  '31 ;  builds  Lorette,  432. 
Cboctiiws,  like  the  Iroquois,  have  eigl 

clans,  Ivi  not*. 
Clanship,  system  of,  1-lii. 
Ci'ck  of  tlie  Jesuits  an  object  of  woi 
der  to  the  Hurons,  61 ;  an  object  < 
tdarm.  116.  ,     „     ■■ 

Cobnization,    French     and    EngUs 

compared,  328,  329. 
Cond^,  in  his  youth  writes  to  Paul  1 

Jcune,  162. 
Ccnestogas.     See  Anilmtrs. 
Converts,  how  made,  133,  162  «go. 
CoiuUard,  a  resident  in  (.Quebec,  3, 88 

835. 

Councils  of  the  Iroquois,  their  powi 

Ivii-ls. 

i   Council,  nocturnal,    of    the    Horoi 

relative  to  the  epidemic  in  1637, 11 

I   Couture.  Guillaurae,   a  donnt  of   t 

i       mission,  214;  a  prisoner  U>  the  li 

quois,  216;  tortured  by  them,  2 


i^ 


niDsz. 
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ati;  •ddptixl  by  th(>m,  933;  uMiitta 
In  n*'K<'''«'''">»  for  pence,  2«4,  287; 
rFturiiK  wiih  th«  Ir<H|uoi!«,  296. 

Crani*  III  liKliatiH  i-uiiipiirvtl  with  thcMO 
of  Cuufu^iHii  nrv»,  xliii. 

Credulily  «iiil  iiui»erMlition  of  the  In- 
aUn^  301. 

Crimf,  how  punished,  Ixi. 

Cnieltien,  Indian,  xlv  note,  80,  216 
tf'i-,  248,  2f..3,  254,  277,  803  »('/., 
80"  If//.,  HU,  3.i',>,  ;jr.O,  377.  :1M,  3h6, 
8HH  »f7  ,  436  wir,  43'.t,  441  w/<f. 

Ciuifjiin,  with  tlie  ludiuns,  hml  lh« 
forM  of  Uw,  xlix. 


Dahcot'if.,1,  found  past  of  the  Mixnis- 
aipiii.  XX,  ft-'r;  lli'ir  villH),'i'n,  xxvi. 

D'Aifi'tiou-t  .|i'  <  oiiloiiKtH,  KoiiIk, 
land"  at  Montreal,  2<14;  iii>lor\',  26.'); 
(hriilicx  Moiitrfiil,2»36;  Ik'i-oiiii;h  K"^" 
eniorofCaiiu't,  330,  .3.32. 

Daily  life  of  tlu  lesiiits,  12;»;  their 
fooil,  ib.;  how  ohtaiiii'il,  130. 

Dallion,  I.a  Koi  lie,  visits  the  N.  utral 
Nation  in  If.Ut;,  xliv;  exiH>seil  to 
great  (lant^t-r  among  them  .vivi  note, 
146. 

Daniel,  .\ntoine,  !>.  20,  4'*;  commences 
his  journey  to  the  Huron  n»intr\-, 
53;  ilixustiTs  hy  the  way,  '<^<:  his 
arrivui  in  the  Huron  eouniry,  t>h; 
his  (»-ril,  l-'6;  reluni>  t"  <,>url(cc  to 
comuience  u  seiniuiirv,  lOn;  laliors 
with  ."uuiess anion.'  llu'  Hunin!',  374; 
slain  by  the  lro(|uoi>,  377. 

Dau\ ersiore,  .Iironii'  le  Koyi'r  de  la, 
described,  18S;  hears  a  voice  from 
heaven,  1S9;  has  a  vision,  I'.tl ; 
meets  Olier,  1&2;  plans  a  relipous 
oommuiiily  at  Montreal./''.;  one  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  island,  195; 
his  misnivinns,  V<7. 

Itavost  at  (^l.■bec,  5,  20.  4«;  sets  out 
on  his  journey  to  the  Huron  coun- 
try, r,3;  robbed  and  left  behind  by 
his  conductors,  'A  ;  his  arrival  amonj? 
the  Hurons,  6H. 

DeN'  ue,  Anne,  a  u.issionary,  5,  14; 
peri^lles  in  the  snow,  257-2t)fl. 

Des  Chiitelets,  an  inhabitant  of  Que- 
bec, 334,  335. 
Devil,  worshipjied,  lxxiv,lxxvi,lxxvii ; 
his  Bunposed  alarm  at  the  success  of 
the  mi8t)ioD,  113;  tonseiiueuces,  114 

DUmmdadiea.    See  Tvbncco  Nittiim. 
Diieawi,  bow  accounted   for,   xl,  xli; 
bow  trealud,  ib. 


Dirination  and  (Mirrerv,  Ixxxi  v,  lxxx% 

DoK*  nacrillced  to  tlie  tireat  .Npirit, 
Ixxsvi;  Used  at  M  ntreiil  for  senti- 
nels, 271;  very  useliil,  272. 

"  Diiiitiiii"  of  tlie  mission,  112  tu>lf. 
214,  3>J4. 

Dreams,  (oiitiileme  of  the  Indian  in. 
Ixxxiii,  Ix.xxiv,  Ixx.xvi;  ■■  Uream- 
Keiist."  u  stem-  of  Ire u/.y,  67. 

Dress  of  the  ludians,  xx\ii:  Bcarct-ly 
Worn  in  summer,  xxxiii 

DruilU'li's,  (iabrii'l,  hi.i  labors  amoi)|; 
the  .Montat;nais,  .i\x;  atn><ii);  tbi. 
AI)ena<|uiH  on  the  Ki-nneliec,  331, 
32.);  visits  Kii.:bsli  -cllbuients  ip 
Maine,  322;  a^aiu  ili-ceiids  the  Ken- 
nebec, and  viMis  It.i-loii,  :!24,  325 j 
object  ol  the  \isil.  324;  visit*  (jov- 
eriior  Dudley  ul  lio\bur,\,  326,  and 
(loveriior     I'lradford    at  "  I'lymontb, 


327;   s|,i'n>U  a  iii; 


;!it    HJtll    Kliot    bt 


koxbury,  /'» ;  visit..  I.ndiiott  at  Sa- 
lem, ilj';  bis  im|ires.«ious  of  New 
Kllgland.  32*";  fuilum  of  bis  em- 
ba.ssv,  330. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  ijovenior  of  Masna- 
chu.sctls,  kindly  receives  the  Jesui* 
Druilletis,  32t>." 

Dul'eron.  I'ranvois,  his  narrow  esi«|H), 
124;  his  joiinicv,  1-7;  his  arrival, 
12H;  hi.'*  letter,"  130;  at  .Montreal 
2»i3. 

I)u  (juen,  journeys  of,  xxv  nutt,  318. 

l>uteli  at  Alliany  supply  llu-  lro(|UoiH 
with  lire-urius.  211.  212;  eiideiivor 
to  procure  llie  release  of  prisoner* 
among  Uie  Moliawks,  230. 


E. 

Eliot,  John,  the  "apostle."  has  a  visit 

from  the  .'esuit  hriiillites,  3'27. 
Endicott,  .John,  visited  by  the  Jesuit 

Druillctes,  327. 
Kntliusia.sm  liir  the  mi.sion,  (^6  tinU. 
I'lrie,  Lake,  bow  earlv  known  us  such 

143. 
/'ritt,   or   Nation    of    the    (at,    xlvi : 

where  found  in  the  earlv  |ieriod»,  Xi. 

xlvi;  whv  so  calli-il,  xlvi  ui'te  ;  w.-i: 

with   the"  Iroipiois.    43^;    its   cauM- 

43'.i;    u  sister's   nve!ij;e.    'f>.  ;    utte; 

destruction  of  the   Kries,    t40. 
Etchemin-.  where  li.und.  xxii. 
Etienne   Aiiii;oitnlia,  a   Huron   brartv 

de-trovs  an  lroi|uois  war-party, 437 • 

42'j;  slain,  431 
Exaltation,  mental,  of  the  priesta,  146. 
Ex-:«r¥ior.^,  missionary   1-33. 
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F. 

Faillon,  AbW,  h»  "«««*~  j^J?** 
early  aistory  of  Montrwd,  198  note; 
their  value,  ib-         ...  _ 

Fancamp,  Baron  de,  fiimishes  money 
for  the  undertaking  at  Montreal,  193; 
one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  island, 
196.  .         .      . 

Faats  among  the  Indians,  Ixxi. 

"  Feast  of  the  Dead,"  72. 

Feasts  of  the  Indians,  xxxvu. 

Female  life  among  the  llorons,  xxxiu. 

"  Ftilitu  d  adieu,"  123. 

Festivities  3f  the  Hurons,  xxxvu. 

Fire,  Natijn  of,  attacked  by  the  Neu- 
tral Nation,  436.  •    u    .•• 

Fire-anus  sold  to  tlje  Iroquois  by  the 
Dutch,  211,  212;  given  to  converto 
by  the  French,  269. 

Fish,  and  fishing-neu,  prayers  to  them, 
Ixix.  , 

Fortifications  of  the  Ilurons,  xxix;  of 
the  lro(iuoi8,  ib.  fwU ;  of  other  In- 
dian tribes,  xxx  futte. 
Fortitude,  striking  instances  of,  81, 25U, 

339,  3h9. 
French  and  English  colomzaUon  com- 
pared, 32S,  329. 
Funeral  among  the  Huron*,  "o;  funeral 

gifts,  76. 
Fur  teade,  xlv,  47, 166,  881. 

G. 

Gambling,  Indian,  xxxvii. 

Gamier,  Charles,  joins  the  Huron  mis- 
sion, 86;  his  sickness,  ib.;  his  char- 
acter, 99;  his  letters,  101,  133;  his 
joumev  to  the  Tobacco  Nation,  140; 
at  the  "Huron  mission,  370;  slain  bv 
the  lro(iuois,  405;   his  body  tound, 

406  note ;  his  gentle  spirit,  370,  407 ; 
his  absolute  devotion  to  the  mission, 

407  note. 

Gamier,  J  ulien,  liv  note. 

Garreau,  missionarj-  among  the  Hu- 

rons,  his  danger,  410. 
Qasp^,  Algoiiquins  of,  their  women 

cuimtB    xxxiV" 
George,  Lake,  its  first  discoverer,  219; 

its    Indian   name,   ib.   note;    called 

St.  Sacrament,  299;  R  better  name 

proposed,  ib.  note. 
Gibbons,  Edward,  welcomes  the  Jesuit 

Druilleles  to  Boston,  325. 
Giffard,  his  seigniory  of  Beauport,  166, 

167 ;  at  Quebec,  334. 
Gluttony  at  feastji,  xxxviii;  prmctised 

as  a  core  foi  pestilence.  96. 


Oodeftov,  Jean  Paul,  nsits  New  Ht 

▼en  on  an  embassy  from  the  gover 

nor  of  Canada,  330. 
Goupil,  Ken#,  a  limwt  of  the  mission, 

214;   made  p-isoner  by  the  Iro<iuoiB, 

216;  tortured, 217, 221;  murdered  Ul 

cold  blood,  224. 
6oyiit/<niin,  a  name  for  the  Cayugai, 

xlviii  note. 
Great  Hare,  The.    See  Manabozha. 
Green  Bav,  visited  by  the  irtinili  in 

1639,  166. 

H. 

Habitations,   Indian,   xxvi;   internal 
aspect  in  summer,  xxvii ;  in  winter, 
xxviii. 
Hawenniio,  the  modem  Iroquoia  name 

lor  Gwl,  Ixxviii. 
Hebert,  Madame,  an  early  resident  of 

tiuebec,  2,  16. 
Hell,  how  represented  to  the  Indians, 

88,  163;  pictures  of,  163. 
Hiawatha,    a    deified    hero,    IxxTii, 

Ixxviii. 
Euilttuitdunee,  the  tme  name  of  the 

lro<)uois,  xlviii  mite. 
H6tel-l>ieu  at   Quebec  founded,  181, 

one  at  Montreal,  266. 
Hundred  Ass.K;iates,  the,  a  fhr  coin- 
pan  v,  its  granu  of  land,  156;  then 
quit-claim  of  the  island  of  Montreal 
196 ;  transfer  their  monopoly  to  th« 
colon  istjt,  331. 
Hunte.-s  of  men,  307. 
Huron  mission  proposed,  42;  the  dina 
culties*,  43;  motives  for  the  under 
taking,  44 ;  route  to  the  Huron  coim 
try,  45;  the  missionaries  baffled  h} 
a   stroke  of  Indian   diplomacy,  51 
they   commence   their  journey,  68 
fatigues  of  the  wav,  ift. ;  reception  c 
the  missionaries  by  the  Ilurons,  67 
mission   house,  60;   methods   tt^ei 
to  awaken  interest,  61;  instruction 
given,  62;  the  results  not  satisfUc 
torv,  64;  the  Jesuits  made  respon 
sible  for  the  failure  of  rain,  68;  the 
gain  the  confidence   of  the    Huro 
people,   70;   the    mission    strengtt 
ened  by  new  arrivals,  86 ;    kindne; 
of  the  Jesuits  to  the  sick,  87 ;  the 
eflTorts  at  conversion,  88;  the  Huror 
slow  to  apprehend  the  subject  of 
future  life,  89 ;  terms  of  salvation  tc 
hard,  90;  an  elastic  morality  pra 
tised  by  the  Jesuits,  97 ;  convendoi 
promoted  by  supernatural  aid.  101 
the  new  chapel  at  Ossossand    di 
scribed,  HI;  first  important  sucoas 
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118;  persecuting  iptrit  aroMed,  116; 
the   JesuiU   io  dauger,   116;   tbeir 
daily  life,  129;  Dumber  of  converts 
in  1638,  132;  backniiding  freciuent, 
185 ;  partial  success.  147 ;  great  »ub- 
gequent  success  of  the  mission,  349 ; 
tiie  mission  encounters  slander  and 
misrepresentation,    362,   353;    pros- 
perity, 3titt;   successful   agriculture, 
a. ;  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  oth- 
ers in  the  Huron  mission,  1649,  ib.; 
the  mission  removed  to  an  island  in 
Lake   Huron,  397;   a  multitude  of 
nftigees  399 ;  tlieir  extreme  misery, 
400;  the  priests  fully  occupied,  401; 
the  mission  abandoned,  415;  failure 
of  the  Jesuit  plans  in  Canada,  446; 
the   cause,  447;   the  consequences, 
i48.     See  JesuiU. 
J/urom,  origin  of   the  name,  xxziii 
note;  tlieir  countr>',  xx,  xxiv,  xxy; 
had  a  language  akin  to  the  Irwiuois, 
xxiv;  tlieir  disaiii>earance,  ib.;  ves- 
tiges of  them  slill  found,  xxv;  sup- 
posed population,  xxv,  xxvi;  their 
habitations,  xxvi,  xxviii  m>te;   ex- 
travagant accounts,  xxvi  note ;  inter- 
nal as|i«ct  of  their  huts  in  summer, 
xxvii;  in  winter,  xxviii;  their  for- 
tifications, xxix;   tlieir  agriculture, 
XXX ;  food,  ib.;  arts  of  life,  ib.;  dress, 
xxxii;  dress  scarcely  worn  in  sum- 
mer, xxxiii;  female  life,  »6.,  xxxv; 
an   imchaste   people,   xxxiv;    mar- 
riages, temporarj-,  «6.;  shameless  con- 
duct of  young  "people,  xxxv   note; 
emplovraents  of  the    men,  xxxvi; 
amusements,  ib.;  feasts  and  dances, 
xxxvii;    voracity,   xxxviii;    canni- 
balism, xxxix ;  practice  of  medicine, 
xl;  Huron  brains,  xliii,  the  Huron 
Confederacy,  Hi;  their  political  or- 
ganizatioii,  »6.,-    propensity   of   the 
Hurons  to  theft,  Ixiii,  131;   murder 
atoned  for  by  presents,  Ixi ;  proceed- 
ings in  case  ot  witchcraft,  Ixiii;  their 
otgects  of  worship,  Ixix  letj.;  their 
conceptions  of  a  future  state,  Ixxxi ; 
their  burial  of  the  dead,  ib.;  hostility 
of   the   Iroquois,  45,  62,  62;    visit 
Quebec,   46;    the  scene  after  their 
arrival  described,  47;   their  idea  of 
thimder,    69;    Huron    graves,    71; 
their    origin,   ib.;    disposal    of   the 
dead,  78 ;  "  Feast  of  the  Dead,"  76 
sea.;    disinterment.    73;    mourning. 
74,  78;  ftineral  gifts,  76;   frighttUl 
scene,  77;  a  pestilence,  87;  canni- 
bals, 187;  attacked  by  the  Iroquois, 
212,  887;  defeat  them,  838;  torture 
and  bum  an  Iroouois  chief,  339 ;  on 
th«  verge  of  rum,  841;  apply  for 


help  to  the  Andastes,  842 ;  specimen 
of  Huron  eloquence,  355;  Hurons 
defeat  the  Iroquois  at  Three  Kivers, 
374;  fatuity  of  the  Hurons,  379; 
their  towns  destroyed,  379  leq.;  ruin 
of  the  Hurons,  393;  the  survivon 
take  refuge  on  Isle  St.  Joseph,  399 ; 
their  extreme  misery,  4 U  *«'/.;  they 
abandon  the  island,  415;  endeavor 
to  reach  Quebec,  416;  the  Iroquois 
waylay  them,  417;  a  fight  on  the 
Ottawa,  ib.;  they  reach  Montreal, 
418;  and  Quebec,  ib.;  a  Huron  trai- 
tor, 419;  a  portion  of  the  Hurons 
retreat  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi,  425;  others  become  in- 
corporated with  the  Sene  as,  424; 
their  country  di-solate,  ib.;  after- 
wards known  as  the  Wyandota,  426  i 
a  bodv  of  the  Hurons  left  at  St.  Jo- 
seph 'destroy  a  party  of  Iro<iuoia, 
427-429;  a  colony  of  Uurous  near 
Quebec,  430. 


Ibonatiria,  a  Huron  village,  57 ;  orA- 
beuf  takes  up  his  abode  there,  69; 
ruined  by  the  pestilence,  137. 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 

Incarnation,  Marie  de   r,  at    Tours, 
174;    her  unhappy   marriage,   175: 
a  widow,  ib ;  selt-inHlcted  austeri- 
ties, ib.;  mystical  espousal  to  Christ, 
176 ;  rhapsodies,  ib.;  dejection,  177 ; 
abandons  her  child  ami  becomes  a 
nun,  178;   her  talents  for  business, 
179;  her  vision,  180;  the  vision  ex- 
plained as  a  call   to  Canada,  181; 
embarks  for  that  country,  ib.;  peril- 
ous voyage,  182;  her  arduous  labors 
at  '.iucl)ec,  185;  her  dithculties,  186; 
extolled  as  a  s  '  t,  177,  186. 
Indian  population   mutable,   xix;    lU 
distribution,  xjc;  two  great  lUmdiea. 
ib.;     superstitious    i\nii    traditions, 
'xxvii  -  Ixxxvii ;    dreamers,   Ixxxiii, 
sorcerer.-i  and  diviners,  Ix.xjciv,  93; 
their   religion    ftarful    yet    [luerile, 
Ixxxviii, '.<4;  an  Indian  lodt;e,  i4l; 
Indian  manners  softened  by  the  m- 
fluence  of  tlie  missioas,  319;  Indian 
iutatuation,  336. 
Indians,  their  arts  of  lite,  xxx;  amuse- 
ments,   xxxvi;    festivals,    xxxvn; 
social  character,  xlviii;  self-;Control, 
xlix;  inrtuenced  by  custom,  *6.;  ho^ 
pitulity  and  generosity,  i/t.  luHe ;  fond 
of  society,  1;  their  divisi  .n  into  clans 
11;  the  Mem,  or  symboi  of  the  cm* 
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ii.,  ludian  rule  of  descent  &nd  in- 
heritance, ib.;  vast  extent  of  this 
role,  lii;  their  superstitions,  |xTii  tt 
wy.;  their  co»n)u);uiiie8,  Ixxiii,  Ixxt; 
de){ra(liiig  fomt|)ti"in  of  the  Su- 
preme Heiiig,  Ixxviii;  no  word  for 
God,  Ixxix;  oldifjeil  to  use  a  cir- 
CUiulucutiou,  ib.;  tlieir  belief  in  a  fu- 
ture statu,  Ixxx;  their  conceptions 
of  it  dim,  U).;  tlieir  belief  iu  dreauts, 
bLXxiii;  the  Indian  I'luto,  ib.  mitt; 
the  Indian  mind  !<ta);naut,  Ixxxix; 
3aVHt?«!  in  religion  as  iu  life,  Uj.;  ao 
knowledge  of  the  true  Uod,  ib.; 
scenes  in  a  wigwam,  3U;  their  foul 
language,  31;  not  profane,  t6  ;  liard- 
bhipo  and  sufferings,  3'J ;  a  spcciuien 
of  their  diploniacv.,  51;  an  ludian 
mas<|uerade,  6ti;  ludian  bacchanals, 
07;  their  idea  of  thunder,  UU ;  Indian 
mind  not  a  blank,  134;  specimen  of 
Indian  reasuuing,  135;  Indians  re- 
ceived benetit  from  the  Jesuit  mi»- 
gions,  164. 

Initiatory  fast  for  obtaining  a  guardian 
manitou,  Ixxi. 

"lulbrnal  Wolf,"  the,  117;  a  name  for 
the  Devil,  Ui.  note. 

Influence   of   the    missions    salutary, 
819. 

Instructions  for  the  missionaries  to  the 
Huruns,  64. 

Intrepid  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  123. 

Iroqvuia,  or  Five  Nations,  origin  of  the 
name,  xlvii;  where  found  in  early 
times,  XX,  xlvi,  27S  note;  their 
dwellings,  xxvii  tuitt,  xxviii  note ;  a 
licentious  people,  xxxiv  note ;  have 
capacious  skulls,  xliii  note;  bum 
female  captives,  xlv;  their  charac- 
ter, xlvii;  their  eminent  position 
and  i'lduence,  ib.;  their  true  name, 
zJviii  note ;  divided  into  eight  clans 
or  families,  Iv;  symbols  of  these 
cLius,  ib.  note;  the  chiets,  how  se- 
lected, Ivi;  tlie  councils,  Ivii,  how 
and  when  assembled,  Iviii;  how  con- 
ducted, lix ;  their  debates,  ib.;  strict 
unanimity  reciuired,  ib.;  artful  man- 
ugemeut  of  the  chiefs,  Ix  tuite ;  the 
professed  orators,  Ixi;  military  or- 
ganization, Ixiv;  and  discipline,  ib.; 
spirit  of  the  confederacy,  Ixv;  at- 
tachment to  ancient  forms,  ib.;  tlieir 
increase  by  adoption,  Ixvi;  popula- 
tion at  di^rent  times,  ib.  note ;  have 
no  name  for  God,  Ixxviii ;  a  captive 
Iroquois  sacrificed  by  the  Hurons  to 
the  god  of  war,  80;  supplied  by  the 
Dutch  with  tire-arms,  2U;  make 
war  on  the  French  iu  Canada,  212, 
216b  teq.;  extreme  cruelty  to  Jogues 


and  other  prisoners,  217-222.  32f 
cannibalism,  228,  250;  auaadt] 
241;  attack  Kort  ISichelieu,  244 
spread  devastation  and  terrorthroug 
Canada,  245,  251;  horrible  nature  < 
their  warfare.  24tt-25U;  torment 
indicted  on  prisoners,  248  nei/.,  271 
an  lro()uois  prisoner  tortured  b 
Algonriuins,  277;  treaty  of  peac 
with  the  French  and  Algcmquini 
284  w/.;  numbers  of  the  Iroquois 
2U7  note ;  the  inxiuois  determinatio 
to  destroy  the  llurons,  330;  the: 
moral  superiority,  337;  a  defeat  sui 
tallied  by  them",  33H;  their  sham( 
less  treachery,  339 ;  invade  the  Hi 
ron  country  and  destroy  the  town 
879;  tleir'  atrocious  cruelty,  38t 
their  retreat,  3»ti;  they  pursue  til 
remnants  of  the  Huron  nation,  41! 
425;  attack  the  Atticainegues,  42( 
attack  the  Hurons  at  .Michilimack 
iiac,  425;  exterminate  the  Neutri 
Nation,  437;  exterminate  the  Erie 
43S-440;  terrible  cruelty,  HI  itott 
their  bloody  supremacy,  444 ;  it  co 
them  deari  ilt.;  tyraiits  of  a  wii 
wilderness,  445;  their  short-sigh t« 
policy,  434. 

J. 

Jesuits,  their  founder,  8;  their  disc 
pline,  11;  their  influence,  12;  sail 
tary,  319;  the  earlv  Canadian  Jesi 
its  did  not  meddle  with  politic 
atfairs.  323 ;  denounced  cannibalisi 
but  faint  in  opposing  the  burning 
prisoners,  351;  were  engaged  in  tl 
fur-trade,  365  note ;  purity  of  the 
motives,  f-S,  85;  benevolent  care 
the  sick,  87,  98,  267 ;  accused  of  so 
eery,  i20;  in  great  pefil,  121;  tht 
intrepidity,  125;  their  prudence,  13 
their  intense  zeal,  146.  See  Htiri 
Mission. 

Jogues,  Isaac,  his  birth  and  charactj 
214;  joins  the  missiim,  86;  his  i 
ness,  i6.;  his  chancier,  106,304;  h 
journey  to  the  Toliacco  Nation,  14 
visits  Lake  Superior  and  preaches 
the  Ojibwas,  213;  visits  Quebc 
214;  taken  prisoner  by  the  lro<|Uoi 
216;  tortured  by  tireni,  217,  21 
221,  222;  in  daily  ex|>eclation 
death,  224,  225;  fiis  conscientiou 
ness,  226,  229,  232;  his  patient 
226;  his  spirit  of  devotion,  22 
longs  for  death,  228 ;  his  pious  labc 
whUe  a  captive,  ib.;  visits  Albac 
229:  writes  to  the  commandant 
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Tbie.T  Rivers,  280;  e!>cap«s,  334; 
voja^p  airosR  ihe  Atlantic,  'I'M; 
roceptioii  iu  KraiKf,  2:i7 ;  tli«  qmeii 
honor!*  hiin,  23o;  returnn  to  Caiuida, 
23a,  ahij;  his  mission  to  tlie  Mo- 
hawkn, -iMT;  misf{ivinK», '-2^**;  has  a 
presentimint  of  'eatli,  ib-;  Koes  as 
a  civiliai.,  lb;  risiU  Kort  Oniiine, 
2a9;  reaches  the  Mohawk  couiitrv, 
ib.;  his  receptiou,  ib.;  returns  to 
Canada,  3U0 ;  his  second  niis-siou  to 
the  Mohawks,  301 ;  warned  of  dan- 
ger, ib  :  hilt  cruel  miirdfr,  301. 

Joseph,  Saint,  his  interfKisition  in  a 
case  ot  cliildbirth.  DO;  his  help  much 
relied  on  by  the  Jesuits,  70,  'J.'),  HO ; 
fireworks  let  oH'  in  his  honor,  160. 
See  SitiiU  Jotf/ih. 

Jotttktha,  a  benelicent  deity,  the  sun, 
the  creator,  Ixxvi,  Ixxix. 


Kennebec,  visited  by  a  Jesuit,  322. 

Kieft,  William,  governor  of  New 
Netherland.  his  kind  ss  to  logues, 
235;  his  letter  to  ;  governor  of 
Canada,  304  mitt. 

Kiotsaton,  envoy  of  the  Iroqu>i»,  284 
feu.;  his  speech,  287  stq.;  the  French 
delighted  with  him,  291;  another 
speech,  292. 


Lafitflu,  his  book  on  the  Iroqiio:-,  liv 
noU;  describes  the  council  of  the 
Iro<iuois,  Ivii.  Iviii. 

Lalande,  an  assistant  in  the  luission, 
801 ;  tortnred  bv  the  Mohawks,  303; 
killed  bv  them. "304. 

Lalemant,'  (Jabriel,  at  the  Huron  mis- 
iion,  lit),  371;  taken  by  the  Iro- 
quois. 3H1;  tortured  with  tire,  3h8; 
his  death,  390.  ,,   u  •  i 

Lalemant,  Jerome,  brother  ot  Oiwriel, 
assailed  bvan  Algompiin,  127;  visits 
Three  Uivers.  2W4;  becomes  Supe- 
rior  of  the  missions,  301. 

[jiuson,  president  of  the  Canada  rur 
Company,   156:   *ell»  '^«  island  of 
Montreal  to  the  Jesuits,   tJ4. 
Lo  Berger,  a  Christian   Iroquois,  304; 

endeavors  to  save  .logues.  ib. 
Le  Borgne,  chief  of  Allumette  Island, 
hinders  the  def  arture  of  the  mission- 
aries, 60;  his  motives,  61;  convert- 
ed, 268.  ^,  .  ^. 
Le  Jeune,  Paul,  Father  Supenor,  hw 
foysKe    ^o;  ^'*  arrival  in  Quebttc, 


2,  15;  ticgins  his  lalmrs  tlirre,  W\ 
joins  an  Indian  himtiug-party,  38; 
adventures  in  tlii"  i diuui  tinu-  2.'>- 
39;  his  description  o!  a  winter  scene, 
26  iftr ;  grievani  es  in  an  Indian 
lodge  in  winter,  27  ;  e.\peru-nce  with 
a  sortirer,  3^;  sulUrs  llu-  ruile  ban- 
ter of  the  Indians,  i/»  ;  doubts  wheth- 
er llif  Indian  soniTcrs  are  iinpostort' 
or  in  lra>;iie  with  tlie  devil,  3'J;  re- 
lator wlial  be  bail  b.i-n  inlorjiicil  of 
the  devil's  proceedings  in  Urazil. 
33  uut( ;  attinipts  to  loiivert  a  »cr 
cerer,  37;  di>appoinlni''nt,  39;  re- 
turns to  Quelnc,  411.  riinircs  at  lln; 
advent  of  the  new  governor,  150 
Hi./i ;  rejoiies  at  tlie  iiilcn^t  in  tho 
mission  awakene<l  in  France,  151 : 
has  for  a  ci)rres|H>n(U'i<i  the  futuru 
CondC,  152;  is  ihvtsted  with  ci«l 
aiithoriiy,  154 ;  .sends  lor  pictures  oi 
the  tornicnts  of  lull,  lH  i- 
Le  .\lerciir,  Fruiuis  .losepli,  joins  die 

mission,  ^5;  bis  peril,  \i^i 
Le    .Moviie,  among   the    lluroiis,   136: 

amoiig  the  Onondagas.  4:is,  440. 
Licentiousness  of  tiie   Indians,  xxxiv 

viitt ;  XXXV  niilf,  xlv. 
Life  in  a  wigwam.  27-31. 
Loretto,   in   Italv.   loi,  105,  432;  Old 

Lorelte,  in  Canada,  431;    New  Lo- 

rette,  in  Canada,  432;  settlement  of 

Hurons  there,  Ui 
Lovola,  Ignatius,  his  story,  8;  founds 

the  order  ol  Jesuits,  9;  his  book  ot 

Spiritual  l^xercises,  10. 

M. 

Maisonneuve,  Chomedey,  Sicur  de, 
militarj-  leader  of  the  settlement  at 
Montre'al,  196;  spends  the  tirst  win- 
ter at  Quebec,  202,  poorly  an-oin- 
Diodated  there,  203;  has  a  quarrel 
with  the  govenior.  204  :  beloved^  bv 
his  followers,  2'i5;  compared  to  God- 
frev,  the  leader  .it  tl..'  ilrst  crusade. 
20t;  lands  at  .Montreal,  208,  261: 
plant--  a  cross  on  tlie  top  of  tbi- 
mountain,   203;   his  great  bravery. 

275. 

M„n„bozho,  a  mvtlucal  personage. 
Ixviii;  the  chief  deity  ot  the  Algon- 
quins,  yet  not  worsiiipped.  Ixxii. 
lxxis;"his  acbieveir.eiils,  Ixxiii. 

Malice,  Jeanne,  devotes  herself  to  Uie 
mission  in  Canada,  19b;  embarke, 
201 ;  impressive  scene  befont  fB- 
barking,  ib.;  lands  at  Moaueal, 
208,  261. 

Jtfanttotu,  a  generic  term  for  aiipcr- 
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n  iral  beingi,  bdx;  exUmire  in 
iu  iiieuniiiK.  Ixx:  proceM  for  ob- 
taining u  ffuartlian  Dianitou,  ib. 

Marie,  a  (Jliri«tiun  AI>;oii<|uiu,  bur  ad- 
veiitiiri's  uiiil  !>ull'erin;?s,  3(}»-813. 

Marriage  utiiun^  tlit;  lluruiis  often  tem- 
porurv  uiiil  ux|ieriMiental,  xxxiv. 

OlaiM,  iif^lec't  of  the,  a  punishable 
od't-nce,  i>J4,  157. 

Ma8He.  6,  -in ;  "  le  IVre  Utile,"  ib. ;  his 
death,  -im. 

lUediial  practice  among  the  Ipdiana, 
xli,  xlii  mitt;  Ixxxiv,  66. 

"  MetiK  me,"  ur  Indian  chamiR,  Ixxi. 

'' Medicine-ba^s,"  Ixxi;  "  inedicine- 
irrii,  '  or  S4>rcerer»,  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxv, 
3a-'}H;  a  '•  niedicine-feant,"  66;  the 
Kh^iiin  taught  by  the  Jefiuita  lup- 
piised  to  be  a  "  medicine,"  90. 

IIe^a|niK'iini».  I>ut(b  pastor  at  Albany, 
2'i'.);  Ins  Ht'couiit  of  the  Mohawks, 
ib..    belr'.elitfs  •l<>^ue^<,  'iilO. 

Memory,  devices  fur  aiding  the,  Lxi. 

MtMt'a       See    MnwiUizhu. 

Mestip'it.  uii  liidi'in  hunter,  21,  24,29, 
84.  Iii>  >kill  anil  courage,  40;  helps 
Le  .li-uMe  to  reach  Quebec,  t6. 

Hex  K  an  rul)rics  found  in  Indian  ceme- 
teries, 7".'  'ii'te. 

Hiurnis,  canniliulism  among  them,  xl. 

Uicli.ilxiu       See  Mnitiilnzlio. 

Micioitcs  ill  Nova  .Scotia,  xxii. 

Mini|uas.     See  Aiulii»t-t. 

Miracles  in  the  Huron  mission,  108; 
how  to  be  accounted  for,  109;  why 
miracles  were  ex|iected,  210  Viute. 

Miscou,  mission  at,  317. 

Mission  to  llurons.  See  Iluron  Mit- 
tiim. 

Mission-liouse  near  Quebec  described, 
4 

Moliawks,  xlviii  note,  liv;  number  of 
warriors,  212,  21l7;  their  towns,  222; 
make  peace  with  the  Krench,  296; 
credu'ily  ami  su|ierstiti<>  ..  3ul ;  their 
causeless  ni^e,  3(13;  renew  the  war 
Willi  the  l-reiich,  3(16;  their  pertidy, 
SO*';  iruehy,  ih.;  torture  of  prison- 
ers, 3oy,  invade  the  Huron  country, 
879;  tiirious  liattle  near  St  Marie, 
8)^4;  war  with  the  Andastes,  441, 
an''    Mohicans,   ib.  note.     See   Jro- 


Mont 


(.'harles  Huault  de,  sac- 
ceeds   t  nanipluin    as    governor    of 


iiiu^ny, 

ds  ("nai 
New  France,  149;  his  zeal  for  the 
mission  l.'iO,  Itil;  meets  the  Ursu- 
linus  at  >ieir  landing,  \>^'i;  quarrels 
with  the  leader  of  the  Montreal  set- 
tlement, 204;  delivers  Montreal  to 
MaisunneuTe,  208;  builds  a  fort  at 
Sord,  342;  csilied  Ono-iiio  bj   the 


Jroqnoit,  988 «  oogotiatM  a  pMui 
with  the  Iroquois,  284  $«q. 

Montagnaia  nn  Algonauin  tribe,  where 
found,  xxni ;  their  degradation,  ib. , 
Le  Jeune  essays  their  conversion, 
19;  concerned  m  a  treaty  of  peace, 
2Ktt, -.'98;  salutary  changes  from  the 
influence  of  the  inission,  319. 

Montreal,  island  of,  purchased  for  the 
site  of  a  religious  community,  195; 
part  of  the  money  given  by  ladies, 
19H;  cimsecrated  to  the  Hofy  Fami- 
ly, 201;  the  enterprise  compared 
with  the  crusades,  207 ;  first  dav  of 
the  settlement,  209;  motives  of  the 
enterprise,  as  stated  by  the  leaders 
themselves,  210  note;  infancy  of  the 
settlement,  261;  rise  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence checked  by  a  wooden  croea. 
263;  arrival  of  D'Ailleboust  ana 
others.  264;  pilgrimages,  267;  hos- 
pital built,  266;  Indians  fed,  268. 
attacks  by  the  Iroquois,  269  ieq.; 
sally  of  the  F'rench,  273;  condition 
of  Montreal  in  1651,  333. 

Moon,  the,  worshipped,  Ixxvi. 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  his  account  of  the 
Iroquois,  liv  note. 

Murder  atoned  tor  by  presents,  lxi, 
Ixii,  354 ;  a  grand  ceremony  of  this 
sort,  855  ieq. 

N. 

Nanabuth.    See  Manaboeho. 

Nation  of  the  Bear,  liii. 

Nation  of  Fire,  an  Algonquin  peopl'?, 
attacked  by  the  Neutral  Nation,  436. 

Neutral  Nntitm,  their  countiy,  xx, 
xliv,  142;  their  cruelty  and  licen- 
tiousness, xlv ;  representations  made 
to  them  respecting  the  F'rench,  xlvi 
nott ;  a  ferocious  people,  143 ;  their 
excessive  superstition,  ib. ;  a  mission 
among  them  attempted,  142,  but  in 
vain,  146:  kindness  of  a  Neutral 
woman,  ib. ;  destroy  a  large  town 
of  the  Nation  of  Fire,  436 ;  their  fero- 
cious cruelty,  ib.  note;  theraselvea 
extennii.jted  by  the  Iroquois,  437. 

New  Fjiglaiid,  Indians  in,  xxi;  a  Jes- 
uit's impressions  of,  328. 

Niagara,  called  the  River  of  the  Neu- 
trals, xhv ;  described  by  the  Jesuit:, 
143  note. 

Nicollet,  Jean,  visits  Green  Bay  in 
1639,  166.  , 

Nipissings,  xxiv. 

Notre- Dame  des  Anges,  at  Quebec, 
6,  166;  Notre- Dame  de  Montreal, 
193. 
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o. 

(kluUeguiiu.    8«w  Huroiu. 

QtOnin*,  how    differing    in   Imffuage 

from   AlKonquin*,  xx;   ▼iBited    by 

Jojfiied,  213. 
Okies,  or    OtlamM,  objects  of  worthip 

among  the  Irwiuois,  Ixix. 
Olier,  .lean  Jat<i\iei»,  Abb**,  r»u«pected 

of  JanceniBm,  1*<»;  ha»  a  revelation, 

190;  meet*  Dauver«i^re,  192;  their 

ficbciucA   to* 
Ooeifiafi.  or  Onntyut,  one  o'  the  Five 

NatioDS,  xlviii  ««<«,  liv.     8re  /nv 

Onondagas,  or  Ontiontngvi,  one  of  the 
Five  Nations,  xlviii  note,  liv  (nee 
Iro<fum»);  their  inroad  on  the  Hu- 
rons,  848;  their  jealouov  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, 844;  their  embasny  U>  the 
Huron*,  846;  suicide  of  the  ambas- 
sador, 847.  .,      ^.  , 

Ononkwaya,  sn  Oneida  chief, «  pris- 
oner to  the  Hurons,  838;  his  mar- 
vellous fortitude  under  torture.  389. 

OnoHlio,  Great  Mountain,  name  gwrn 
to  the  Governor  of  Canada  among 
the  Iroquois,  and  why,  3S3. 

Ontitarac,  a  Huron  chief,  his  speech, 
11». 

Orators  of  the  Iroquois,  Ix. 

OMOssan^,  chief  town  of  the  Hurons, 
74;  great  Huron  cemetery  there,  76; 
mission  esublished  there,  110,  129; 
abandoned,  139. 

Oaendata,  or  Wyandots.    See  Bwont. 


Penol>scof,  a  station  on  ii  of  Cit|iuchiil 
frisr«.  822 

Pentilenre  anions  the  Hurons,  87;  Its 
iiU(i(M>«ed  origin.  84 

Perwciitmn  otihe  .lenuits,  Hfi  ifq. 

Pictures  re(i»eHte«l  lor  tlie  mi^HJon,  138; 
of  souls  in  ptrditiiiii,  many,  ih.;  <>i 
souN  in  bliiw.  one,  ih.;  hnw  to  be 
colored,  ilt.;  Le  Jeune  .lestrilw*  thr 
pictures  of  Hell  which  he  want^ 
1«3. 

Picture-writing  by  the  Indians,  248. 

Pierre,  an  Alnon(|uin,  1";  teacher  of 
Le  .leune,  18;  runs  away.  31;  T»- 
tums,  22;  frantic  Irom  ■•trong  drink, 
24;  repents  anil  ansixts  Le  .leullA, 
88;  another  of  this  name,  a  convert- 
ed Huron.  122. 

Pijart,  Pierre,  join*  the  mission,  86; 
bis  clandestine  baptisms,  »6,  97;  es- 
tablishes a  mission  at  Ossossonii, 
110. 

Piskaret,  an   Algonquin    brave,  278; 
his    exploits,    279;    his    successes 
against  the  Iroquois,  2hl ;  assists  in 
a  treaty  of  peace,  291 ;  murdered  by 
Mohawks  308. 
Poncet,  father,  his  pilgrimage  to  Lo- 
retto,  104 ;  embarks  for  Canada,  181 : 
his  peril,  126. 
Price  of  a  man's  life,  Ixii;  of  a  wo- 
man's, ib. 
Prisoners,  cruel  treatment  of,  xxxix. 
xlv,  80,  2ie  in/.,  248  $e,/.,  2S8,  »7, 
839,  388  itq.,  43b  m>te,  439.  441  il0<c 
Processions,  raligious,  at  Quebec,  181- 


Parker,  Ely  S.,  an  educated  Iroquois, 
liv  note. 

Passioni-»ts,  convent  of,  a  singular  in- 
cident there.  103  note. 

Peaie  eoncluktl  bttween  the  Iren' n 
and  InKjuois.  284-295;  defects  of  tlie 
treatv,  2U«;  the  peace  broken  and 
whv,"302.  ^.    ,    ,„ 

Peltrie,  de  la,  Madame,  her  birth,  168; 
her  girlhood,  169;  a  widow,  ib. :  re- 
ligious schemes,  170;  resolves  to  go 
to  Canada,  ib. ;  her  sham  marriage. 
172;  visits  the  Ursuline  CoiiV'  nt  at 
Tours,  173;  results  of  that  visit,  174; 
embarks  for  Canada,  181;  perilous 
voyage,  182;  her  character,  186; 
thirst  for  admiratnm,  187;  leav  s 
the  Ursulines  and  joins  the  Colony 
of  Montreal,  206.  261 ;  receives  the 
sacrament  on  the  top  of  ilie  moun- 
tain, 264;  at  Quebec,  334. 


Qmfogies.    See  Hurons. 

Qualifications  for  success  in  an  Indian 
iiii>sioii,  i:J4  ni'te- 

Quebec  in  16;U,  i:  it  first  settler,  3: 
condition  in  10i'>,  154;  its  a^iMJct 
half  iiiilitarv,  half  monastic,  l.'iS;  its 
very  aniusenicnts  a.  ts  of  religion, 
160;  state  of  things  in  1651,  331; 
New-Y tar's  Day,  1646,  334. 


R. 

Raguen»au,  Paul,  missionary  ainonsi 
the  Hurons,  123.  124.  126;  relates 
proceedings  of  a  council  held  re- 
specting  a  murder,  355;  lather  hu- 
perior,  370.  _ 

Ravmbault.  Charles,  enters  Lake  Su- 
perior with  Jogues,  213. 
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tteligiun  and  !<upci!»titi(>nn  of  the  Indi- 
ann,  Ixvii.  *t  $rq.t  worwhip  of  mate- 
rial obiffts,  iiijiiiiiiati*  no  lefn  tlian 
animatp,  ih.;  the  Indians  attribute 
tbeir  oritfin  to  tteasts,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiien.  Ixviii;  all  nature  lull  of  objecU 
of  rflij{iou»  fear  a:id  dread,  Ixxxiv; 
MUTirii-PH,  Ixxxvi. 

UemiKkaUle  iuittanct:  of  Indian  forgive- 
neii!<,  31U. 

Kome,  Church  of,  her  stranjje  contra- 
dictinn*.  84;  self-denial  of  her  mia- 
kiouarieu,  ib. 


s. 

Sacrifice  a  human,  by  fire,  witneaaeO 
by  a  missionarj',  80  $m. 

Sacrificeaof  the  Indians,  Ixxxv.lzxzvi 
w>te. 

St.  Bemad,  Marie  de,  a  nun  at  Toun, 
174;  embarks  for  Canada,  IHl. 

8t.  iRnace,  fowii,tak*n  by  tho  Iroquois, 
880;  furious  battle  with  the  Hurons, 
884;  the  town  and  it4  inhabitants 
destroyed  bv  fire,  385 ;  vestiges  still 
remaining;,  tb.  ni>le. 

!jt.  Jean,  town  in  the  Tobacco  Xation, 
attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  406;  de- 
stroyed bv  tire,  406. 

8t.  Joseph,  "a  town  in  the  Huron  coun- 
4ry,  137,  374 ;  surprised  by  the  Iro- 
quois, 37'-,  and  destroyed,  377;  an- 
otiier  station  of  this  name  on  an 
island,  3'.io;  the  Huron  refugees  re- 
pair thither,  399;  their  extreme 
misery,  ih.;  famine,  400. 

Bt  Louis,  town  in  the  Huron  countrj', 
attacked,  880;  severe  struMle,  381; 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  w. 

Ste.  Marie,  in  the  Huron  country,  a 
mission  established  there,  139;  the 

Elace  described,  362  seq.;  a  bountiful 
uspitality  exercised  towards  the 
converts  and  others,  367 ;  alarm  and 
anxiety  at  the  Iroquois  invasion, 
883;  the  station  abandoned,  894; 
fitripped  of  all  valuables,  and  set  on 
fire.  3ii0. 
Schookrai"!,  Henry  R.,  his  Notes  on 
the  Iroquois,  liv  n<)(«;  his  mistakes, 
Ixxviii,  Ixxx;  his  collection  of  Al- 

ginquin  tales,  Ixxxviii;  his  unsatis- 
ctory   speculations    about    Huron 
graves,  71. 
Seminar}-,  Huron,  at  Quebec,  167. 
Senecaa,  one     if  the    Five    Nations, 

xlviii  no'",  l'^'-    See  IroquoU. 
Sepult-.uv  among  the  Hurons,  Ixzxi, 
7IC69. 


Sillnry,  Noel  Brulart  de,  bfw-omui  .'I 
priest,  183;  founds  the  settlement 
which  bears  his  name,  188. 

Sinux  punish  adultery,  xxxiv;  harav 
the  Hurons,  425. 

Sorcerer,  a  dwarfish,  deformed  0D» 
troubles  the  Jesuits,  91 ;  his  aci'OUDt 
of  his  origin,  92;  sorcerers,  several 
in  time  of  mortal  sickness,  93. 

Sorcerj-,  as  practised  among  the  [udl- 
an-,  Ixxxiy,  32-38. 

Speei  h-making,  Indian,  287,  29S-294. 

Sun  worsliippeit,  Ixxvi. 

Supernaturalism  of  the  Jesuita,  106: 
supiMised  eiKcacy  of  relics  and 
prayers  to  relieve  pain  and  cure  dia- 
eane,  107;  conversions  elTected  in 
this  manner,  I08;  such  views  still 
jntertained,  as  illustrated  tn  a  cari- 
ous incident,  ih. 

Superstitions  of  the  Indians,  Ixvii  tag., 
68. 

Superstitious  terrors,  Ixxxiv,  116,  141. 

Susr|uehannocks.    See  Aniia$tt$. 

Swedish  colonists  on  the  Delaware  as- 
sist the  Andastes,  442. 


T. 

Tarenyoaagon,     a     poworfhl     deity 

Ixx^ni. 
Tarratine$,  tlie  Abenaqnis  so  called, 

xxii  note. 
Tattooing  practised,  xxxiii;  a  severe 

process,  to. 
TmnauttayJ',  187.     See  St.  Jmepk. 
Tessouat,  or   Le  Borgne,  converted, 

268. 
Tionnontates.    See  Tnhaeeo  ffntitm. 
Tobacco  Nation,  or  Tionnontates,  in 

league  with  the  Hurons,  xliii ;  raised 

tolMtcco,  47;  mission  among  them, 

140;   reception  of  the  missionaries, 

141;  perils  of  the  missionaries,  142; 

some  of  the  Hurons  seek  an  asylum 

there,  893,  404. 
Tobacco,    none    in    Heaven,    a    sad 

thought  to  the  Indian,  136. 
Totems,  emblems  of  clans,  li,  Ixviii, 

375. 
Trade  in  fiirs,  xlv,  47,  165. 
Trafiic  of  the  Indian  1,  how  conducted, 

xxxvi. 
Treatment  of  women,  xxxiv,  xxxy, 

of  prisoners,  xxxix,  xlv,  80, 216  stq., 

248  s<^.,  253,  254,  277,  839,  888,  439, 

441  nole. 
Tuscaroras,  in   Carolina,  xxi;    unite 

with  the  Five  Nations,  xxi,  Ixvi. 
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u. 

UnchMtity  o£  the  Indkw,  sxJdv  not, 

nnSinw  Et  Touw,  178;  rt  Qwbec, 
awlr  Ubor»,  IM?  their  toitructwM, 

V. 

Vnieraarie  de  MontreiJ,  «  t»>«e-fold 
reliKiou*  eMablishment,  201.  iSl- 

Vlmont,  father,  embarkf.  for  Canada, 
181;  makes  a  vow  to  Saint  .lo-eph, 
183;  visit*  Montreal,  208;  Superior 
of  the  Canadian  Mission,  386;  a»- 
■iita  in  a  tr«aty  of  peace,  293. 

ViaioDs  and  vi-itationn  trom  Heaven 
and  from  Hell  frequent  occurrences 
in  the  lives  of  the  missionanea.  io»; 
the  subject  iUimtrated  by  a  cunoua 
incident,  (6>  '•<>(<■ 


w. 

Wampum,  ito  material  and  usc«,  x«k1  | 
■erred  Uw-  purpoae  of  records,  xxxu, 

Ixi.  ,    .  , 

War-danre,  often  practiaed  for  amu**- 

roent.  xxxix. 
WiKw»™.  ^"^  '*"'."'  xxvll;  inconve- 

nieiicer  In  one.  'i',  2«. 
WinnebaKoed,   their    residence    when 

first    known    to    Europeans      xx; 

known  to  the  Jesuits  in  UUh,  3tj8. 
Winslow,  John,   kindly   receive,   the 

Jesuit   Druilletea  at  Augusta,  822, 

32.-);  his  name  in  the  KtMumi,  how 

spelled,  323  wrf*. 
Winter  in  Canada,  18,  26,  28. 
Witchcraft,  proceedinga    in    ciwe    oi, 

Ixiii.  ...         ,_ 

Women,  their  condiUon,  xxxiu,  xxxir, 

Wyandot*,  a  remnant  of  the  Htirona 
ixiv,  426.    See  Uunnu. 


THE    END. 


